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PHILIP MASSINGER. 


Ir is no less singular than certain that the fame of no English poet 
can ever have passed through more alternate variations of notice and 
neglect than that of the most temperate, studious, and conscientious of 
the successors of Shakespeare. In his own day Massinger would seem 
to have received, if not such honours as English lovers of dramatic 
poetry might think due to him in such days as ours, yet undoubtedly 
very much more recognition than was accorded to poets of far purer 
and more potent inspiration. Ford, as a master of perverse or noble 
passion, of stately style and severe fervour in presentation or sugges- 
tion of condensed and subdued tragedy, stands far above him: Tour- 
neur stands higher than Ford; and Webster, if compared to them, 
is as Shakespeare if compared with Webster. But if Massinger 
cannot be classed as a poet with the least of these, it is no less 
certain that the best of them cannot be ranked as an artist, I do not 
say equal, but comparable to Massinger. That, as Coleridge said, he 
is “always entertaining” -—that “his plays have the interest of 
novels ”—is but one of the excellent qualities which make the long 
eclipse of his fame so inexplicable. After the Restoration, when 
Jonson and Fletcher were set beside or above Shakespeare, Massinger 
was held unworthy of so much as a bare mention in the numerous 
and elaborate critical essays of the representative poet and critic of 
his age. Yet the subjects and the humours of Jonson’s comedies 
must then as now have seemed far more obsolete, more stiff with old- 
fashioned wit and rusty with old-world allusions, than the less per- 
sonal and satirical comedy of Massinger ; while the only qualities in 
which Fletcher excels him beyond all question or comparison are 
the qualities of poetry and fancy. And it will hardly be contended 
that these can have appealed with any particular force or likelihood of 
success to the admiring contemporaries of Etherege and Wycherley. 
On the other hand, coherence of composition, dexterity of plot 
and harmony of parts, are qualities which distinguish the best 
comedies of the Restoration beyond most of those belonging to the 
earlier and nobler period of English drama: and in these the best 
work of Massinger is pre-eminent above that of his more inspired 
VOL, XLVI. N.S. B 











2 PHILIP ‘MASSINGER. 


and impulsive rivals. And yet it was not till the opening of the 
nineteenth century that his claims to honour or to notice were ade- 
quately or generally acknowledged. The two previous editions of 
his collected works, now only known even to the special student 
through the stripping and whipping inflicted by Gifford on their 
editors, would seem to have attracted but little general attention. 
There is indeed one memorable passage in the most delightful if not 
the most invaluable book bequeathed tous by that century, which proves 
that one great moralist of those days must have laid to heart the moral 
teaching of this neglected poet. “ Infidelity,” observes Mr. James 
Boswell—whose wife may possibly have agreed with him; in which 
case the domestic atmosphere of Auchinleck must have been liable 
to occasional disturbance—“ infidelity is by no means a light offence 
in a husband ; because it must hurt a delicate attachment, in which a 
mutual constancy is implied, with such refined sentiments as Mas- 
singer has exhibited in his play of ‘The Picture.’ ” 

But when the conscientious devotion of Gifford had fairly brought 
Massinger to the front, and established his claims to notice and 
admiration as difficult to exaggerate and impossible to ignore, the 
reaction in his favour which set in and swept forward must at first 
seem almost astonishing to those who know anything of the greater 
dramatic poets with whom he must be compared—I do not say, 
with whom he challenges comparison: for the modest dignity of 
his self-respecting reserve precludes the notion of a challenge. It 
became a question, among men to whom the names at least of 
Marlowe and Webster should have been known if not familiar, 
whether Massinger ought not to take precedence, as a dramatic 
poet, of Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher—and therefore of all other 
imaginable rivals in the race for the first seat beneath Shakespeare’s. 
The typic Hallam, who thought Racine “next to Shakespeare among 
all the moderns,” gave upwards of five pages to Massinger, and less 
than two to Webster. And in our own day the process of reaction 
or retribution has been carried so far that a critic so immeasurably 
superior to Hallam in literary intelligence and ability as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has brought to bear upon the fame of Massinger so heavy 
and so well-directed a battery of adverse or depreciatory remarks 
that no student of the writer attacked can pretend to ignore the 
breaches made in the outworks of his reputation by the artillery of 
so formidable an assailant. To me, indeed, it seems impossible or 
futile to dispute the truth of ‘his main contention. The student of 
dramatic poetry as it existed in the age which we call the age of 
Shakespeare will undoubtedly feel, when he comes to the time of 
Massinger, that he has come to the turning of the tide. The ebb 
may at first seem all but imperceptible: yet he cannot but perceive, 
if perception be possible at all to him, that the inevitable reflux has 
reluctantly but steadily begun; that nothing more must be looked 
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for which may bear comparison, I do not say with the masterpieces 
of Marlowe, Shakespeare, or Webster, but with the masterpieces of 
Tourneur, Middleton, or Beaumont. What Fletcher could do, 
when left alone, may not yet be altogether beyond the reach of 
ambitious emulation: tragedies as good as Valentinian or The 
Double Marriage, if no comedies as good as Monsieur Thomas or The 
Spanish Curate, may yet be hoped for—not without diffidence and 
misgiving; but the golden has given place to the silver age of 
English drama. This cannot be denied; but the silver age of 
English drama would eclipse the golden age of dramatic poetry in 
any other nation of modern times. And when Mr. Stephen objects 
to the admirers of Massinger that his morality is morbid, and 
proceeds to enforce this objection by the unimpeachable remark that 
a man who has “‘a vivid perception of realities and a masculine grasp 
of facts” “will not represent vice as so ugly that it can have no 
charms, so foolish that it can never be plausible, or so unlucky that 
it can never be triumphant,” his reader will remember that we have 
only to turn to the text of Massinger for evidence no less unimpeach- 
able that the poet was of the same opinion as his critic. Luke and 
Overreach, the two typical villains of Massinger’s invention, are as 
charming to those whom they seek to fascinate, as plausible to those 
whom they seek to inveigle, as triumphant in their good luck till 
the crash of retribution falls on them, as Goneril or Shylock, as 
Regan or Iago, as Edmund or as Richard. 

On the other hand, it must be allowed that Mr. Stephen has hit 
the weak point of Massinger’s proverbial morality when he strikes 
at the sentimental and rhetorical assumption or affectation of belief 
in the power of sentiment and rhetoric to work miracles impossible in 
nature. It is certain that the morality which “ makes villains con- 
demn themselves, because such a practice would save so much trouble 
to judges and moralists,”’ and “ fancies that a little rhetoric will 
change the heart as well as the passing mood,” is a morality which 
“becomes necessarily effeminate.” If Massinger’s morality were 
altogether or were mainly of such a kind—I do not question that it 
sometimes is—this epithet would be too lenient and too temperate 
to define its imperfection or its default. Such an adjective as 
Catholic or papistical would be more appropriate, and would scarcely 
be too severe. But I cannot think—when allowance is made for 
the necessities of stage effect—that this charge can be fairly or even 
plausibly maintained. When the element of supernatural religion 
or thaumaturgic theology is brought in to make part of the poetic 
structure or to quicken the dramatic movement, such monstrous 
miracles of conversion must be accepted as part of the stage business 
by the imagination of readers or spectators as frankly as they are 
accepted, under less reputable conditions, by the greasy and gibber- 
ing theologians of the gutter. And when this all-atoning and all- 
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satisfying element of compulsory conversion is not brought in, I 
hardly think that the revulsions of conscience or the reversions of 
impulse to which Massinger subjects his characters are so liable as 
Mr. Stephen represents them to the charge of making those who 
undergo them or pass through them move and speak like the typical 
or exemplary puppets of the pulpit or the stage. In the play which 
heads the collected works of Massinger the supernatural element of 
miraculous or transcendent emotion or influence is of course the 
inevitable law of action and passion which impels hither and thither 
the agents or rather the patients of the story. The only persons 
exempt from it are tyrants or slaves—brutal satraps like Sapritius 
or bestial clowns like the two hideous buffoons who disfigure the 
background of a beautiful work of art. But the parts of Diocletian 
and his daughter, which are mainly to be attributed to the temperate 
and cautious hand of Massinger, are treated with so much artistic 
reserve and good sense that we can only “ stare and gasp” when we 
find that in Hartley Coleridge’s opinion “the superhuman atrocity, 
obduracy, and blasphemy of the persecutors, of the Princess Arte- 
mia herself, one would think would make an atheist shudder.”’ The 
nervous system of an atheist must in that case be as sensitive as 
the cheek—I will not say, of a young person, but of the most aban- 
doned and hardened libertine: to which all moralists know how 
proverbially easy it is to bring the shamefaced blush of revolted 
modesty. This unfortunate princess, on finding herself treacher- 
ously betrayed and befooled, breaks out into rather strong language 
of reproach and denunciation against her false lover and her Chris- 
tian rival; but the only “ blasphemies”’ in the play, if by the word 
“‘blasphemy ” we are to understand insult and outrage levelled at 
the religion of others, are those aimed by the Christian saint and 
her satellites at the gods of their forefathers. And this form of 
blasphemy is of course both historically and dramatically justifi- 
able. 

The style of Massinger—a style as unlike that of any other Eng- 
lish poet as that of Dryden or of Pope; as tempting to imitators as 
it is inimitable by parasites, and as apparently easy as it is really diffi- 
cult to reproduce—is already recognisable in its fullest development 
of rhetoric and metre throughout those scenes of The Virgin Martyr 
in which his steadfast and equable hand is easily and unquestionably 
to be traced. It is radically and essentially unlike the style of his 
rivals: it is more serviceable, more businesslike, more eloquently 
practical and more rhetorically effusive—but never effusive beyond 
the bounds of effective rhetoric—than the style of any Shakespearean 
or of any Jonsonian dramatist. And in the second play on the list 
of Massinger’s we find this admirably supple and fluent and impec- 
cable style—as incapable of default from its own principle or ideal 
of expression as it is incapable of rising, like Webster’s or even like 
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Dekker’s, to a purer note of poetry or a clearer atmosphere of pas- 
sion—not less complete and rounded, not less pliant and perfect, 
than in the first act of The Virgin Martyr; “as fine an act,” said 
Coleridge, ‘‘as I remember in any play.” That great poet’s memory 
must have been somewhat shaken by indulgence in the excesses of a 
theosophist and a druggard when he could not remember as fine an act 
or a far finer act in the plays of one Shakespeare, of one Jonson, 
or of one Beaumont: ignorant as he seems to have been of what 
others remember at the mention of such names as Marlowe, Webster, 
Tourneur, Middleton, and Ford. And his opinion that “ Massinger 
often deals in exaggerated passion”’ is but ill supported by the 
instance he cites in support of it. The author of Remorse—not 
quite so good a play as The Unnatural Combat—was convinced that 


the protagonist of this tragedy, ‘““however he may have had the 


moral will to be so wicked, could never have actually done all that 
he is represented as guilty of without losing his senses. He would 
have been, in fact, mad.” He is represented as guilty of the murder 
by poison of a wife whose sufferings impel their son to seek his 
father’s life in a duel which results in the death of the patricidal 
champion of his mother ; and afterwards as overcome by an inces- 
tuous passion for a daughter whom he has not seen since her child- 
hood, and whose nubile beauty excites in his savage and sensual 
nature an emotion against which he struggles with more resolution, 
and with more abhorrence of a temptation soinhuman and unnatural, 
than might have been expected from so unscrupulous a ruffian. 
This is doubtless a tragic record enough; but to say that it is the 
record of a lunatic is mere foolishness—a confession of presemptuous 
ignorance as to the darker elements of human character. A less 
defensible point is the occasional conventionality of expression ; 
Massinger, though by no means generally inclined to pedantry or 
to rant, is liable now and then, for lack of imaginative passion, to 
stiffen and weaken his style with the bombast and the platitude of 
cheap classical rhetoric—the commonplace tropes and flourishes of 
the schoolroom or the schools. “ Blustering Boreas” and Molus 
with his stormy issue make their appearance when not only is there 
“no need of such vanity,” but when their intrusion chills and deadens 
the tragic effect and the poetic plausibility at which the writer must 
be supposed to aim. Compare the last declamation of Malefort with 
any one of all those put by Cyril Tourneur into the mouth of Vin- 
dice. Massinger’s, if written in Greek or Latin, would be admired 
on all hands as deserving of the highest honours that school or col- 
lege could confer on the most brilliant and vigorous exercise in 
passionate and tragic verse which could be attempted in a foreign 
language by the most accomplished and the most able scholar: 
Tourneur’s would recall the passion and the perfection, the fervour 
and the splendour and the harmony, which even we at this distance 
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of time, and through the twilight of a dead language, can recognise 
in the dialogue or the declamation of A‘schylus himself. 

On the other hand, the grim, narrow, sardonic humour of Cyril 
Tourneur is not comparable with the excellent comedy which lightens 
and relieves the fiery darkness and horror of this vehement and high- 
flown tragedy. The career of the chief comic personage is really worthy 
to be compared with that of almost any one among Fletcher’s comic 
heroes; and this is very high praise. Massinger’s deficiency in wit 
would seem to have blinded most of his critics to the excellence of 
his humour ; which, if less buoyant and spontaneous than Fletcher’s 
in the exuberance of its exultation, is at least as plausible and coherent 
in the felicity of its invention. All that Coleridge says of the fal- 
lacy implied in such figures of mere burlesque as that of the buffoon 
suitor in The Maid of Honour is no less true and rational than pointed 
and incisive ; they are too wilfully absurd to excite any emotion but 
that of incredulity, or that of compassion for a congenital infirmity 
ordefect. But such figures as Belgarde in this play, or as Borachia 
in a later work, are brilliant and vivid creations of observant and 
original humour. 

The objection raised by Coleridge, echoed by Hazlitt, and re-echoed 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen, that the fools or the villains of Massinger’s in- 
vention are apt to talk of themselves as others would talk or think of 
them is too often but too well grounded. “ Massinger,” says Coleridge, 
“and all, indeed, but Shakespeare ” (a sweeping impeachment which 
proves only the wide range of the critic’s ignorance), “take a dislike 
to their own characters, and spite themselves upon them by making 
them talk like fools or monsters.” His obsequious backbiter Hazlitt, 
our English precursor or prototype of Sainte-Beuve, follows suit with 
the remark cited by Mr. Stephen, that Massinger’s villains appear 
like drunkards or madmen. This objection is supported by Mr. 
Stephen with far more cogency and felicity of argument than either 
Hazlitt or Coleridge had brought to bear on it. The passage in 
which he presses and enforces his impeachment of Massinger on the 
ground of moral and dramatic veracity is too effective to be passed 
over or evaded by any champion or advocate who might think fit to 
undertake the defence of the poet. The “rants” of Overreach, he 
admits, “are singularly forcible, but they are clearly what other 
people would think about him, not what he would really think, still 
less what he would say, of himself. . . . Read ‘he’ for ‘I,’ and 
‘his’ for ‘my,’ and it is an admirable bit of denunciation of a 
character probably ” (no: palpably and notoriously) “intended as a 
copy from life. It is a description of a wicked man from outside ; 
and wickedness seen from outside is generally unreasonable and pre- 
posterous. When it is converted, by simple alteration of pronouns, 
into the villain’s own account of himself, the internal logic which 
serves as a pretext disappears, and he becomes a mere monster.” 
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There is so much truth in this that I am not disposed to inquire 
whether there may not be something to be said in deprecation or 
extenuation of the charge ; nor will I deny that the singular charac- 
ter of Sforza in The Duke of Milan is liable to the imputation of 
unnatural and inhuman inconsistency. Massinger was only too 
lamentably inclined to let moral or theatrical considerations prevail 
over the claims of dramatic or poetic harmony. The preacher or 
the scene-shifter supplants the poet or the playwright after a fashion 
so palpable or so primitive that we are disposed to condone, on com- 
parison, the worst offences of Fletcher against the laws of wsthetic 
or intelligent art. For in Fletcher’s work the levity of treatment is 
in keeping with the spontaneity of style; with the brightness and 
lightness of fancy, the headlong ease and energetic idleness of irre- 
sponsible improvisation. But in Massinger the sense of an artist’s 
responsibility to himself and to those who are to judge of his work 
is so singularly and so admirably evident that it would be rather an 
injustice than an indulgence to extenuate his errors on the plea of 
carelessness or hurry or fatigue. And therefore, supposing that I 
wished, I should find it as impossible to impugn as to reinforce Mr. 
Stephen’s impeachment of the dramatist who represents his Sforza 
in the finest scene of the play as a hero, and in all the other scenes 
of the play as a miserable and morbid egotist. But when we are 
told that this play “may be described as a variation upon the theme 
of Othello,” we can only reply that it might more truthfully be 
described as a variation upon the theme of Zhe Comedy of Errors, or 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, or The Taming of the Shrew. Each 
one of these has some minor point in common with it; irrita- 
bility on the wife’s part, jealousy on the husband’s, or violence of 
temper—actual or assumed—on either part. But Othello, the most 
unsuspicious and the most unselfish though the most passionate and 
the most sensitive of men, has almost as much in common with his 
destroyer as with the covetous and murderous egotist who leaves 
orders for his wife to be assassinated if he should happen to fall in 
battle. 

In spite of this radical and central blemish, The Duke of Milan is 
a nobly written and an admirably constructed play. To do justice 
to its excellence, we should compare it, not with Othe/lo—“ which,” 
in the classic phrase of Euclid, “is absurd ”’—but with Ford’s “ varia- 
tion ”’ on the same theme in his abortive tragedy of Love’s Sacrifice. 
Ford was, in the main, a greater tragic poet than Massinger; but 
the blemish which disfigures the elder poet’s work would be imper- 
ceptible in the work of his junior. The action of Ford’s play, like 
the action of Massinger’s, revolves on the jarring hinges of jealousy 
and intrigue, malevolence and revenge; but the treatment is 
puerile in its perversity, while the characters are preposterous in 
their incoherence. Massinger’s tragedy, whatever objection may be 
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taken to this or that point in it, is a high and harmonious work of 
art. 

But on turning to his next play we find the poet on ground more 
thoroughly suited to his genius than the ground of pure or pre- 
dominant tragedy. The Bondman is the first, as it is with one 
exception the best, of Massinger’s romantic plays: tragic in dignity 
of style, but happy in consummation of event. In this field of work 
his hand is surer and steadier than Fletcher’s: if it has not all 
Fletcher’s grace and ease and lightness of touch, its treatment of 
subject is more serious, its grasp of character more firm, its method 
of execution more conscientious and more composed. He sacrifices little 
where Fletcher sacrifices much to sensational and theatrical effect ; he 
is evidently and deeply in earnest where Fletcher seems to be think- 
ing mainly of rhetorical or scenical display. Compare the famous 
declamation of Pisander against slavery, in the second scene of the 
fourth act of this play, with the noble address of Caesar to the 
severed head of Pompey in the first scene of the second act of The 
False One. The style of Massinger is sermoni propior—nearer the 
level of eloquent prose: but it has a deeper and a graver note of 
masculine sincerity in the measured earnestness of its appeal than 
any that we find in the rushing ripples and the swirling eddies of 
Fletcher’s effusive and impetuous rhetoric. 

And here rather than elsewhere we may consider the claims of 
the noble tragic poem which the inappreciable devotion of Mr. 
Bullen has at last rescued for the careful study and the grateful 
enjoyment of all its readers, The tragedy of Sir John van Olden 
Barnavelt, if it be indeed the work of Massinger and Fletcher, 
now that the date so plausibly assigned to it by its editor has 
happily been confirmed by such evidence as proves it no less accurate 
than plausible, ought henceforward to be printed at the head of 
Massinger’s works. I must confess that on a first reading of this 
play I was hardly prepared to accept so confident a conclusion and 
so absolute an assertion as to the irrefragable certainty of its author- 
ship with a faith as unqualified or a conviction so positive as Mr. 
Bullen’s. But it seems to me now that his confidence was more 
justifiable than I thought it at first sight; that the hand of Mas- 
singer is as unmistakable in the two opening scenes as the hand of 
Fletcher in the third. Massinger reappears at the opening of the 
second act: his vigorous eloquence and his inveterate mannerism, 
his constant abundance of reciprocal argument and his occasional 
flaccidity of collapsing verse, could hardly be better exemplified than 
here. Such a nerveless and invertebrate line as this—‘I love a 
soldier, and all I can do,” or this—‘‘ Upon his favour, ’twill take 
from his pride,” or this—‘“‘ How much you promise, to win the old 
soldiers,”’—is a characteristic and a grievous example of Massinger’s. 
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besetting sin as a versifier; a sin which charity might explain but 
not excuse as the result of a too studious effort to bring the metrical 
language of the boards into the closest possible conformity with the 
actual language of real life. The scene is nevertheless a fine early 
example of Massinger’s rhetorical and dialectic ability. ‘This tune 
goes manly,” the student will say to himself on weighing the solid 
and vigorous verse with the eloquent and effective reascning on both 
sides, and the spirited altercation which succeeds it. In the next 
scene it becomes evident that to distinguish between the blended 
styles of Fletcher and Massinger is a far harder and more delicate 
task than to distinguish between the confronted styles of Shake- 
speare and Fletcher. In the last scene, for example, of The Tio 
Noble Kinsmen, the reader stands convicted of eyeless and earless 
incompetence who cannot see at once and say for certain where 
Shakespeare breaks off, where Fletcher strikes in, and again where 
Shakespeare resumes and winds up the broken thread of tragic har- 
mony; but here, if Fletcher should ever be somewhat less exuberant 
and fervid or Massinger a little less self-controlled and staid than 
usual, it becomes a matter of some difficulty to distinguish the 
swifter from the steadier current in this noble stream of song. But 
on the whole I take the second scene of the second act—an excellent 
interlude of comedy—to be more probably Massinger’s than 
Fletcher’s. The vein of humour, the cast of dialogue, the senten- 
tious turns of phrase, the satire on feminine pretention and its 
cackling cry for women’s rights, are all of such a nature as to 
remind us rather of such comedies as The City Madam than of such 
comedies as Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. To Massinger I should 
also assign, on similar grounds to these, the authorship of the five short 
scenes following, full of spirit and movement, which conclude this 
vivid and animated second act. 

An ounce of proof is worth a pound of assertion; and no more 
typical example of Massinger’s dramatic style could be chosen than 
the speech of Barnavelt (Act II., Scene I.) after the refusal of the 
foreign mercenaries to support the enterprise of his party against 
the authority of the Prince of Orange. 

‘*Oh, I am lost with anger! are we faln 
So low from what we were, that we dare hear 
This from our servants and not punish it ? 
Where is the terror of our name, our power 
That Spain with fear hath felt in both his Indies ? 
We are lost for ever, and from freemen grown 
Slaves so contemptible as no worthy prince, 
That would have men, not sluggish beasts, his servants, 
Would e’er vouchsafe the owning. Now, my friends, 
I call not on your furtherance to preserve 


The lustre of my actions; let me with them 
Be ne’er remembered, so this government, 
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Your wives, your lives and liberties be safe : 
And therefore, as you would be what you are, 
Freemen and masters of what yet is yours, 
Rise up against this tyrant, and defend 

With rigour what too gentle lenity 

Hath almost lost.” 


In the qualities of passion and pathos, of poetic imagination and 
distinction of style, instinctive choice of inspired expression and 
exquisite phrase, Massinger has many superiors: in purity and 
lucidity of dignified eloquence he has none. But the eloquence of 
Fletcher, if less masculine and less thoughtful, has something of a 
more poetic quality about it—more impulse and vehemence of impetu- 
ous and unpremeditated effusion. The first scene of the third act is a 
magnificent example of his best style ; indeed, if style were every- 
thing in dramatic poetry, we could not but agree with Mr. Bullen 
that “it shows us Fletcher at his highest;”’ but this very act, if I 
mistake not, shows us even higher qualities in the genius of Fletcher 
than such as can be displayed by the splendid style of even such 
noble declamation as this :— 


‘*T never knew to flatter, to kneel basely, 
And beg from him a smile owes me an honour. 
Ye are wretches, poor starved wretches, fed on crumbs 
That he flings to ye from your own abundance : 
Wretched and slavish people ye are become, 
That feel the griping yoke, and yet bow to it. 
What is this man, this Prince, this God ye make now, 
But what our hands have moulded, wrought to fashion 
And by our constant labours given a life to * 
And must we fall before him now, adore him, 
Blow all we can to fill his sails with greatness ? 
Worship the image we set up ourselves ? 
Put fate into his hand ? into his will 
Our lives and fortunes? howl and cry to our own clay, 
‘Be merciful, O prince’? O pitied people!” 


That in the next scene Massinger again resumes the place lately 
supplied by Fletcher I have no more doubt than Mr. Bullen has. In 
this play, earlier in date than any other extant from his hand, we 
find that at the age of thirty-five, three years before the publication 
of The Virgin Martyr, his style was not only formed but fixed ; there 
is no change, no modification, no development perceptible in any one 
of his many later works. We find also an exact harmony or rather 
identity of style between the language and versification of the scenes 
which are obviously and indisputably Fletcher’s and the language 
and versification of the scenes undoubtedly written by Fletcher in 
the play already mentioned, which the all but irrefragable judgment 
of Mr. Dyce assigned to the joint authorship of Massinger and 
Fletcher, and which must probably have appeared about the same 
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time as the yet nobler work which we are now engaged in examining. 
The False One is full of brilliant and powerful writing; but, like the 
tragedy of Barnavelt, it is admirable rather on that score than for 
constructive or impressive merit as a dramatic poem; the persons 
represented are rather mouthpieces for fine verse than characters of 
living men or women; the development of the story is somewhat 
lamely and loosely conducted or evolved, and the upshot is conse- 
quently less effective than it should and than it would have been if 
the play had been built up or pieced together after a more dramatic 
and a more workmanlike fashion. Beaumont, we cannot doubt, 
would have looked to this more carefully than did the brother in art 
whom he had left to lament the loss of the younger and greater 
partner in their poetic firm just three years before the certain date 
of Barnavelt and the probable date of The False One. And we 
should not have had to observe and to lament a radical defect in 
these noble scenes, full as they are of magnificent eloquence and 
mastery in dramatic debate: we should not have been left in 
doubt, we should not have had to ask ourselves, in perplexity if 
not with irritation, whether we, the intended spectators or the 
actual readers of this play, were expected by the authors to sym- 
pathise with the calm and patriotic moderation of the Prince or 
with the fiery and intemperate enthusiasm of the Advocate. To 
hold the balance equally and fairly between the extreme or excessive 
assertions or pretentions of principle or opinion on either side of a 
political or historical question may be the noblest aim and the 
highest honour of a constitutional historian: it cannot be the sole or 
the final object of a dramatic poet. Shakespeare, from the demo- 
cratic or ochlocratic point of view, may have been as wrong as 
Hazlitt and Hallam thought him—as unjust to the plebeians and 
the tribunes of historical or legendary Rome: but the tragedy of 
Coriolanus, in consequence and not in spite of that hypothetical 
iniquity, is a superb and perfect work of art. But here, where we 
listen alternately to two equally eloquent pleaders of whom we know 
nothing but that they are equal in eloquence, we feel that the 
demand made on our imagination, our interest, and our faith is 
somewhat unreasonable in its exactions. We cannot listen with 
equal confidence to the orators on either side; and beyond the effect 
of their eloquence we are shown no reason, we are given no hint, 
why our sympathies should be enlisted on this side or on that. And 
this is so serious and so deep a defect in the conception as well as 
in the composition of a dramatic poem that we might too justly 
apply to this otherwise most admirable masterpiece the words in 
which Barnavelt (Act I. Scene III.) replies to the Prince’s threaten- 
ing suggestion of a cure for his errors which would make him 
shrink, and shake, too—shake off his head. ‘“ You are too weak i’ 
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the hams, sir,” retorts the Advocate: and this noble poem, consi- 
dered either as a work of art or as a study of character, is somewhat 
“too weak in the hams’”—too uncertain in its bearings and too 
equivocal in its effects. Fletcher never thoroughly outgrew this 
ingrained infirmity of his genius: we find him to the very last only 
too liable, through mere weakness of handling or uncertainty of 
design, to such error or such perversity as impairs or effaces the 
effect intended: his heroes swagger like cravens, his constancy is 
unstable as water, and his chastity is more immodest than wantun- 
ness itself. But of Massinger we may confidently and thankfully 
affirm that no such accusation can reasonably be brought against 
any of his later and unassisted plays. And to him we must assign 
the credit of introducing the most beautiful and pathetic figure in 
all this populous tragedy of Barnave/t: though it is to Fletcher that 
we must pay homage and give thanks for the lovely later scene in which 
this little figure reappears. In the second scene of the third act the 
rhetoric is as characteristic of Massinger as the metrical construction 
and fusion of the verses. The style of the scenes immediately follow- 
ing is all but unmistakable as Fletcher’s. The very fine one in which 
Leidenberch confesses to Barnavelt his previous revelation of their 
secrets is written exactly in the same running hand, so to speak— 
with the same impetuous fluency and vehemence of verse, which we 
find in such typical plays of Fletcher’s as The Loyal Subject and 
The Humorous Lieutenant. Not only by the headlong rush and 
exuberance of the metre, the headlong violence and fervour of the 
dialogue, but by the sensational sophistry and the passionate para- 
dox of the reasoning by which Barnavelt impels into suicide the 
penitent betrayer of his trust, we recognise beyond all possibility of 
mistake the hand of the English Euripides. The short scene which 
follows is as evidently an interlude inserted by Massinger between 
two scenes of Fletcher’s: his curious and vexatious addiction to the 
use of the ablative absolute—a Latinizing habit peculiar to him, and 
suggestive of a recurrent stutter or twitch or accent—is no less 
obvious than objectionable. But the next scene—the sixth of the 
third act—is in my opinion the most beautiful ever written by 
Fletcher. Mr. Bullen assigns to Massinger the “solemn and 
pathetic soliloquy ” of the intending suicide: and there are touches 


(1) Mr. Bullen’s note on a passage in this scene, explaining the word “fry” as here 
equivalent to ‘ buzz, hiss,’”’ is surely an oversight. Were this the sense, I do not see 
how the passage could be either parsed or construed. Grotius threatens, if the prince 
lays hands on Barnavelt, to set on fire the hall of justice or house of parliament : 


“ His court, our gift, and where the general States, 
Our equals, sit, ’ll fry about their ears, 
And quench it in their blood.” 


Any but the ordinary sense of a word not then so meanly familiar in its sound as now 
would reduce the whole passage to incoherent nonsense. 
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in it which recall the manner of a poet somewhat overmuch given 
to indulgence in classical allusion of a cheap and facile kind ;' but 
it is to me absolutely inconceivable that Massinger could have 
written what I am about to transcribe: for the pathos is suggestive 
and the writing is worthy of Webster; I had wellnigh written, of 
Shakespeare. 


‘* Boy. Shall I help you to bed, sir ? 
Leidenberch. No, my boy, not yet. 
Boy. ’Tis late, and I grow sleepy. 
Leid. Go to bed then, 
For I must write, my child. 
Boy. I had rather watch, sir, 
If you sit up, for I know you will wake me. 
Leid. Indeed I will not: go, I have much to do; 
Prithee, to bed ; I will not waken thee. 
Boy. Pray, sir, leave writing till to-morrow. 
Leid. Why, boy ” 
Boy. You slept but ill last night, and talked in your sleep, to); 
Tumbled, and took no rest. 
Leid. I ever do so. 
Good boy, to bed; my business is of weight 
And must not be deferred: good-night, sweet boy. 
Boy. My father was not wont to be so kind, 
To hug me and to kiss me so. 
Teid. Why dost thou weep ? 
Boy. I cannot tell; but sure a tenderness, 
Whether it be with your kind words unto me, 
Or what it is, has crept about my heart, sir, 
And such a sudden heaviness withal, too— 
Leid. (aside.) Thou bring’st fit mourners for my funeral. 
Boy. But why do you weep, father ? 
Leid. O, my boy, 
Thy tears are dewdrops, sweet as those on roses, 
But mine the faint and iron sweat of sorrow. 
Prithee, sweet child, to bed ; good rest dwell with thee, 
And heayen return a blessing: that’s my good boy. 
[Exit Boy. 
How nature rises now and turns me woman 
When I should most be man! Sweet heart, farewell, 
Farewell for ever. When we get us children, 
We then do give our freedoms up to fortune 
And lose that native courage we are born to. 
To die were nothing,—simply to leave the light ; 
No more than going to our beds and sleeping ; 
But to leave all these dearnesses behind us, 
These figures of ourselves that we call blessings, 
Is that which troubles. Can man beget a thing 
That shall be dearer than himself unto him ? ” 


(1) I may observe that, while the metre is generally unmistakable as Fletcher's, 
there is one line in this seene— 


‘“<Tf you sit up, for I know you will wake me ”— 


as ‘‘ weak i’ the hams” as the weakest of Massinger’s; but a single metrical slip is a 
matter of little or rather of no significance if set against the whole weight of evidence 
inclining the other way, and impelling us to assign it to the author of Bonduca. 
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If the English world of letters owed nothing to Mr. Bullen but 
the discovery and recovery of such a jewel of dramatic poetry as 
this—a pearl richer than all our tribe—the debt would be not merely 
beyond al] repayment but beyond all acknowledgment. The famous 
death-scene of Hengo in Bonduca is not more pathetic, nor more 
delightful as evidence of Fletcher’s almost Shakespearean tenderness 
for children. 

The first three scenes of the following act are composed and 
written in the same poet’s liveliest and most spirited style ; but, full 
as they are of active interest and animation, the most important part 
of this fourth act bears the evident sign-manual of Massinger. In 
the impeachment and defence of Barnayelt the poet who was above 
all things a pleader—who could never miss an opportunity of dis- 
playing his talents as an advocate—found his first occasion for such 
display, and made use of it with such dexterous ability and such 
vigorous temperance of style as to give promise of even finer future 
work on the same lines ; of such noble instances of dramatic ratioci- 
nation as the pleading of Malefort before the council of war, of 
Sforza before the Emperor, of Donusa before the Viceroy, of Clere- 
mond and Leonora before the Parliament of Love, of Paris before 
the senate, of Camiola before her rival and the King, of Antiochus 
and Flaminius before the senators of Carthage, of Charalois before 
the court of justice (twice in the same play), and we might perhaps 
add that of Luke with Sir John Frugal on behalf of his debtors. If 
Massinger, like Heywood, had written a play on the legend of Lu- 
cretia, we may be sure that the heroine, on being awakened by 
Sextus, would have overwhelmed him with oratorical demonstration 
and illustration of the theorem that such a purpose as his in any 
man 

‘* Were most inhospitable ; this being granted, 
(As you cannot deny it) ’tis in you 
A more than barbarous cruelty ; kings being tyrants, 
When they prefer their appetites (their conscience, 


As a most dejected slave, cast down and trod on) 
Before their nobler reason. Philomela—”’ 


And so forth, and so forth: it would be only too easy to continue. 
But if the irrepressible barrister too often intrudes or intrenches on 
the ground of the dramatic poet, it must be allowed that his plead- 
ing, if sometimes prosaic in expression and conventional in rhetoric, 
is seldom or never ineffective either through flatulence of style or 
through tenuity of matter. In the defence of Barnavelt there is, 
however, one sign of comparative immaturity in the art of composi- 
tion which would suffice to distinguish it as the earliest of its author’s 
surviving attempts in this line. It is strange to find Massinger 
writing as badly as Byron; but Mr. Arnold’s denunciation of a 
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“famous passage ”’ in the Giaour, “ with those trailing relatives, that 
crying grammatical solecism, that inextricable anacolouthon,” is but 
too well deserved by the otherwise effective and forcible speech of 
“that Barnavelt— 


‘* Who, when there was combustion in the state,” 


must be supposed to have said or done something; but what, we 
can only guess: for this unhappy relative is left hanging in the 
void, without a verb to support it, over a howling wilderness of 
ablatives absolute and parenthetical propositions. 

The first scene of the fifth act must apparently be divided—“ like a 
bribe-buck,”’ as Sir John (not Barnavelt) would express it—between 
the two illustrious partners in this admirable play. The change of 
style and rhythm from Massinger’s to F'letcher’s, after the departure 
of the French ambassadors, must be perceptible to the dullest ear 
and eye, if not absolutely inattentive or unobservant. The ghastly 
jocularity of the scene succeeding, in which the three executioners 
play at dice for the office of headsman to the great Advocate, is 
more like Fletcher than Massinger: it may be compared with the 
farcical hanging scene in the tragedy of Rollo Duke of Normandy ; 
though the humour of this later interlude is very inferior to that of 
a scene which may remind a modern reader of “ the song that Jack 
the headsman sings,’ as quoted by his friend the friar in the third 
scene of the third act of the second part of Sir Henry Taylor’s 
masterwork. But the final scene which follows is, I should say, 
beyond all question Fletcher’s ; and a magnificent example of his 
literary and dramatic power. The tragically humorous realism 
of the part immediately preceding the appearance of the condemned 
man is as fine in its way and as effective as the stately and fervent 
eloquence of his last appeals and protestations; the pathos, if not 
profound, is genuine, and the grasp of character more firm and 
serious than usual. 

In energetic fertility of invention and fervid fluency of rhetoric 
The Renegado is a fairly representative example of Massinger’s most 
characteristic work: it can hardly be placed in the first class of his 
plays, but must be allowed to stand high in the second rank. Hartley 
Coleridge’s critical summary of this play is about the best thing in 
his essay on Massinger and Ford. The Parliament of Love, for all 
the miserable mutilation of its text, is still recognisable as one of its 
author’s most brilliant and animated comedies ; no less graceful and 
interesting in its graver parts than amusing and edifying in its 
lighter interludes. In the tragedy of The Roman Actor, if the 
interest is less keen and the emotion less vivid than that excited by 
the previous tragic poems of Massinger, the equable purity of style 
and the conscientious symmetry of composition will seem all the more 
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praiseworthy if compared with the headlong and slipshod vehemence 
of many among his competitors; but in the hands (for instance) 
of Fletcher; the all-important figure of Domitia, though it might 
have been more theatrical and exaggerative, would have been more 
animated and interesting than it is. The Great Duke of Florence, if 
remarkable even among Massinger’s works for elegance and grace of 
execution, does not aim high enough or strike deep enough to give 
more than the moderate pleasure of a temperate satisfaction.' Zhe 
Maid of Honour leaves a deeper impression of the very noble and 
original character which gives its title to the play. The others, with 
the possible exception of the loyal and single-hearted Adorni, are 
somewhat conventional in comparison. It is impossible to take any 
sympathetic interest in the vacillations and infidelities of such half- 
hearted lovers and loyalists as figure too frequently on the stage of 
Massinger; who must have found them so serviceable in the develop- 
ment of a story, and for the presentation of a nobler nature in fuller 
relief against their ignoble or pitiable figures, that he could scarcely 
appreciate or foresee the inevitable effect or impression of such 
characters—a compromise between indifference and contempt. And 
it is a serious if not a ruinous defect in the structure of a poem or a 
play that this should be the impression left by any of its indispen- 
sable and leading characters. In The Picture, an admirably written 
and admirably-constructed play, the typically constant and devoted 
husband and wife are no sooner induced to doubt or to disbelieve in 
each other’s constancy and fidelity than they begin to entertain, 
however uncertainly and faintly, the notion of revenge or retaliation 
in kind; and this without the slightest sense of attraction on the 
wife’s part towards her tempters or on the husband’s towards his 
temptress. One of Musset’s brightest and gracefullest little comedies 
covers part of the same ground as this much more ambitious and 
elaborate play of Massinger’s; but the subject is touched with a far 
lighter hand, and the figures are sketched in fainter but far more 
attractive colours. 

In his two next plays, The Emperor of the East and Believe as you 
List, Massinger has given a colouring of romance to historical 
characters—or at least to historical names—which in either case 
makes the drama something of a hybrid, but a hybrid of no unattrac- 
tive or unlawful kind. The merit of either play is rather literary 
than dramatic; not that there is any lack of interest and action, but 


(1) The generous praise given to this play by a greater tragic poet than Massinger 
does no less honour to Ford than to the object of these well-turned lines :— 


“* Action gives many poems right to live ; 
This piece gave life to action; and will give, 
For state and language, in each change of age, 
To time delight, and honour to the stage.” 
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that, if set beside any play or any poem of strong human interest, 
the comparative tenuity of composition, the comparative tepidity of 
emotion excited or expressed, becomes manifest beyond all question. 
Massinger’s Pulcheria may be compared with Corneille’s by those 
who take pleasure in studying the secondary works of celebrated 
poets: they have in common at least the gift of sober and dignified 
eloquence or declamation. But Corneille’s penultimate play, in 
spite of some better among many bad verses, is on the whole very 
dull and rather absurd in style and in design: Massinger’s is at any 
rate vigorous and lively, well written and well composed. In the 
very act of reading the Frenchman’s dreary tragicomedy, it is difficult 
even to remember or to distinguish, among all its wordy and shadowy 
figures, who is supposed to be in lukewarm love with whom: in 
reading the Englishman’s, if our interest is rather the interest of 
literary curiosity than of imaginative sympathy, we are at least 
amused and gratified by the freedom and the fluency of invention 
and of style. But neither Massinger, Corneille, nor even Sir Walter 
Scott—though Count Robert of Paris is worth far more than the com- 
mon cry of critics has ever admitted—could succeed in giving life 
and interest to any subject or to any hero selected from Byzantine 
history. One only poet has ever done that: and it is not the least 
among Sir Henry Taylor’s many claims to a place of high honour 
among English poets and dramatists, that such a success should have 
been reserved for him to attain at the very outset of his literary 
career. 

It is a coincidence something more than singular that in his next 
play, Believe as You List, Massinger should again have so nearly 
anticipated Corneille in choice of subject, place, and time that two 
of the most important figures in either tragicomedy are identical, 
and might indeed be recognisable even without the identity of name. 
And the comparison is here of far more value than before: for 
Corneille in Pulchérie was at his weakest, and Massinger in The 
Ymperor of the East was not a little beneath himself at his best. 
But in the tragic story of Antiochus Massinger hus displayed his 
gift of noble writing and its quality of manly pathos as fully and as 
impressively as in any of his more famous works: and Corneille, in 
his corresponding play, has well deserved the triple honour of 
denunciation from Voltaire, of depreciation from Schlegel, and of 
acclamation from Victor Hugo. ‘ Le Nicoméde si moqué du dernier 
siécle pour sa fiére et naive couleur” is in its own way as noble and 
original a work as Massinger’s; and if the final upshot of neither 
play is satisfactory to the sympathies or adequate to the expecta- 
tions of the reader, this is but another point of curious interest in the 
comparison of two poems equally admirable in vigour of handling 

VOL. XLVI. N.S. c 
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and singular in selection of subject. But the parallel runs far closer 
than this: the Prusias of Massinger is essentially identical with 
the yet more abject Prusias of Corneille, the Flaminius of Corneille 
with the yet more arrogant and insolent Flaminius of Massinger. 
And the patient heroism of Antiochus under his sufferings is 
matched by the haughtier heroism of Nicomedes in the face of con- 
spiracy and danger. Ford’s admirable Warbeck is not a nobler or 
more interesting figure than either. A certain deficiency in con- 
structive power, a certain monotony in dramatic arrangement and 
effect, may perhaps be found alike in the English and in the French 
play: there is something of pettiness, if not something of dis- 
crepancy or confusion, in the motive and the conduct of the intrigue 
which winds and unwinds itself around or beneath the central 
character of Corneille’s; while in Massinger’s the varied and pro- 
tracted martyrdom of an innoceut and heroic victim becomes even 
before we reach the fifth act too positively painful and oppressive 
for the reader to find relief in any lighter interlude, were it even far 
more exhilarating than the defiant buffoonery of the indomitable fat 
Flamen. The unmistakable reference in Massinger’s prologue to “a 
late and sad example” of royal misfortune “too near ” the subject- 
matter of his play—the crushing defeat and the wandering exile of 
Charles I.’s luckless brother-in-law, the Prince Palatine—is a 
noticeable instance of his unflagging interest in contemporary his- 
tory as well as in social and political questions more particular to 
England. 

His next surviving play, Zhe Fatal Dowry, is on the whole the 
finest example of tragedy he has left us: the most perfect in build, 
the most pathetic in effect, and the most interesting in development, 
harmony, and variety of character. The attention and admiration 
of the reader are seized and kindled at the very opening, and are 
kept alive and alight to the last moment of the action. And on this 
occasion we may feel confident in attributing to Massinger all but 
all that is of value in a work which we owe in part to another hand 
than his. Nathaniel Field, his colleague in its composition, is a 
dramatist of genuine and original quality ; but it is impossible to 
suppose that the better and greater part of this play can be either 
his work or any man’s work but Massinger’s. Gifford, with com- 
mendable candour and good taste, assigns to Field the fine scene (as 
he justly calls it) in which the last honours are paid to the father of 
the hero who has sacrificed his own liberty to the claims of filial 
respect: but except for this one scene we must agree with him in 
regretting that Massinger did not take upon himself the execution of 
the whole. His calm command of earnest and impressive eloquence 
was never put to nobler service: his austere sympathy with self- 
denying courage or self-renouncing resolution was never more 
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worthily expressed than in the devotion of Charalois to his father 
and of Romont to his friend. But it is undeniable that the best cha- 
racter in this play—the best in each sense of the word, at once most 
effective from the dramatic point of view, and most attractive if con- 
sidered as a separate figure—is a subordinate though neither super- 
fluous nor insignificant person. Romont is one of the noblest of 
Massinger’s men ; and Shakespeare has hardly drawn nobler men 
more nobly than Massinger. Fletcher’s handling of such characters 
is absolutely schoolboyish in its perverse conventionality. Mas- 
singer's heroes have always some touch of manly reason and loyal 
good sense which preserves them from the ideal absurdity of 
Fletcher’s alternately blatant and abject martialists. The figure of 
the heroine, on the other hand, is too thinly and feebly drawn to 
attract even the conventional and theatrical sympathy which 
Fletcher might have excited for a frail and penitent heroine: and 
the almost farcical insignificance and baseness of her paramour would 
suffice to degrade his not involuntary victim beneath the level of any 
serious interest or pity. Rowe, in the play which he founded on 
Massinger’s, has very skilfully removed this blemish. The victim of 
a Lothario we may pity, excuse, and understand; the victim of a 
Novall is fit for enlistment in the sisterhood of the streets. Rowe's 
place is rather low and Massinger’s place is rather high among dra- 
matic poets ; but in this instance the smaller man’s poetic or dramatic 
instinct was juster and worthier than the greater man’s. That his 
play is on the whole immeasurably inferior in composition and 
execution to the original from which it was rather treacherously 
conveyed or derived is as certain as that the Phédre of Racine 
is poetically inferior to the Hippolytus of Euripides; but Rowe's 
Calista is as much more pardonable than Massinger’s Beaumelle 
as the passionate penitence of the French playwright’s hero- 
ine is more credibie and more interesting than the unimaginable 
atrocity —the murderous mendacity in suicide —of the Greck’s. 
Nevertheless it is curious to observe the influence of a tradition rather 
Spanish than French or English in the deliberate immolation of the 
wretched girl by her husband’s hand before her father’s face; and 
to compare it with Heywood’s treatment of a similar subject in a 
far less ambitious and a far more pathetic tragedy than any of 
Massinger’s. The English gentleman dismisses his adulterous wife 
from his house, to live and die in seclusion: the French or rather 
the Spanish hero butchers his poor traitress in cold blood, after 
killing her paramour before her eyes and bringing her to trial and 
sentence from the lips of her father and his benefactor. The situa- 
tion is theatrically superb ; but the morality—even from the theatrical 
point of view—belongs rather to the southern than the northern 
side of the Pyrenees. 
c 2 
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In tragedy Massinger was excelled by other dramatic poets of his: 
time: in the line of severe and serious tragicomedy he certainly has 
never been and probably never will be equalled. The hideous hero 
of A New Way to Pay Old Debts may perhaps be now and then too 
strongly and even coarsely coloured: the epilepsy of rage and 
remorse which overtakes him in the last scene may be too obviously 
the device of a preacher or a moralist who thinks rather of impressing: 
his audience with dread of a special providence or a judicial visita- 
tion than of working out the subject of a dramatic poem in a 
natural and logical manner: but for all that, and in spite of his 
theatrical and incredible expositions of his own wickedness and base- 
ness to men whom he wishes to conciliate or attach, Sir Giles 
Overreach will always and deservedly retain his place among the 
great original figures or types created by the genius and embodied 
in the art of our chief dramatic poets. The spirit, eloquence, and 
animation of the whole play are not more admirable than the perfect 
harmony and proportion of all the figures displayed in stronger or 
slighter relief by the natural progress of the well-constructed plot. 
Much of the same praise may be given to the first four acts of 
The City Madam ; and the figure of Luke Frugal, if less imposing 
and impressive than that of Overreach, is drawn with far subtler 
skill and finer insight into the mystery of ingrained and incurable 
wickedness. The self-deceit of the suffering hypocrite, his genuine 
penitence and humility while under a cloud of destitution and con- 
tempt, may probably be accepted as the deepest and truest touch of 
nature, as it is certainly the most daring and original, to be found 
in the works of Massinger. Up to the fifth act the conduct of the 
whole scheme of the play is almost beyond praise: it is lighter and 
easier, more simple and more clear, than the evolution of Jonson’s 
best comedies: the variety of living character is as striking as the 
excellence of artistic composition. But all the energetic advocacy 
of Gifford, earnest and plausible as it is, cannot suffice to vindi- 
cate the taste or justify the judgment of a comic poet who has 
chosen to deface the closing scenes of a comedy with such mon- 
strous and unnatural horror as deforms the fifth act of this play. 
We know, he pleads, that the inhabitants of Virginia in his 
days did not offer human sacrifice to god or devil (in other 
words, that they were neither Catholics nor Calvinists). But 
Massinger and his contemporaries did not know this, and must 
be excused for believing that they did. And therefore we must 
accept as a natural and agreeable incident in a comic poem the 
projected transportation and immolation of Lady Frugal and her 
daughters. “as an oblation unto Hecate (!) and wanton Lust, 
her favourite.’ Admitting that so subtle and splendid a scoun- 
drel as Luke could be fool enough to swallow such a bait and 
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monster enough to entertain such a proposal, we may surely crave 
leave to object that such a conception is as monstrous, from an esthetic 
point of view, in a comedy, as it would be, from an ethical point of 
view, in real life; that it jars and unhinges and disjoints the whole 
structure of the play. Luke, under the impression of supernatural 
agency,—duped by his former dupes, and befooled by his former vic- 
tims—is no longer the same man: the supple, pliable, quick-witted, 
humble and resentful rascal whom his creator had made as visible 
and credible to us as Tartuffe himself subsides into a devil and a 
fool, whom the simplest device can delude and the insanest atrocity 
‘cannot revolt. 

In these two noble and memorable plays Massinger is no less a 
patriot than a poet; his wise and thoughtful interest in matters 
affecting the social interests of the commonweal is as evident as his 
mature and masterly power of construction and of style. He was, it 
is evident, as all loyal Englishmen must be, at once truly conserva- 
tive and thoroughly liberal in his views and in his aims; all the 
more bitter and unsparing in his hatred of corruption and his abhor- 
rence of abuses that he foresaw, as did no other writer for the 
theatres, the inevitable result of lawless extortion and transgression 
on the part of the rulers of England. He was the Falkland as 
Fletcher was the Rupert of the stage; and a wiser counsellor than 
ever won the ear of the king who found his dramatic satire “too 
insolent ” in its exposure of the royal claims on “ benevolences” and 
the royal defiance of the law to be endured without modification or 
excision. Coleridge’s remarks on Massinger as a politician are 
equally inaccurate and perverse; nor are his strictures on the 
dramatist and the moralist much more valid or profound. It is true 
that some of his objections to Massinger’s treatment of character are 
not without force ; and to the examples which he selects as typically 
blameable he might well have added that of the judicial frenzy 
which falls at last as a retribution for his crimes on the head of Sir 
Giles Overreach. It has sometimes struck me as possible if not pro- 
bable that the first actor of this famous part may have suggested or 
insisted on this tragic exaggeration of its climax. We all remember 
how a similar addition to the catastrophe of Dr. Johnson’s Jrene was 
urged upon the author of that tragedy by the fruitless importunity of 
Garrick: “the fellow wants me to make Mahomet run mad, that he 
may have an opportunity of tossing his hands and kicking his heels.” 
The dumb despair in which Luke finally leaves the scene is as much 
more impressive as it is more lifelike than the raging desperation of 
Sir Giles. But there is critical truth as well as friendly cordiality in 
the pleasant commendatory verses of Sir Thomas Jay, whom Mas- 
singer, with characteristic modesty and unselfishness, had rebuked 
for classing him as “equal with those glorious men, Beaumont and 
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Fletcher.’ The good knight does no more than justice to his friend 
in applauding 


‘* The crafty mazes of the cunning plot, 
The polished phrase, the sweet expressions, got 
Neither by theft nor violence; the conceit 
Fresh and unsullied.” 


The steady and conscientious independence of his genius and his 
principles had fully and nobly asserted itself in Massinger’s studies 
from contemporary life in England: in his three remaining plays 
he has given a freer if not a looser rein to his fancy, with less of the 
ethical and more of the sentimental in its action. The Guardian is 
much more like a play of Fletcher’s—such a play, for example, as 
Women Pleased or The Pilgrim—than any other of Massinger’s un- 
assisted works: I need hardly add that its plot is unusually multi- 
farious, improbable, and amusing. It is always excellently and 
sometimes exquisitely written: there is no very severe or serious 
grasp of character, though all the figures are as lively and easy as 
some of the incidents are violent and absurd. The Bashful Lover, 
his next play but one, is little less well written and well arranged, 
but very inferior in interest, and more markedly conventional in 
character than any other play of Massinger’s; nevertheless it is an 
able and in some degree an admirable piece of work. 

One play alone remains for us to notice: for there is neither any 
internal nor any external evidence of the slightest value or the 
faintest plausibility for Massinger’s alleged association with Middle- 
ton and Rowley in their comedy of The Old Law. But this one re- 
maining play is the flower of all his flock; so lovely and attractive 
in its serious romance, so ripe and rich in its broader strokes of 
humour, so full of a peculiarly sweet and fascinating interest, as to 
justify more than ever the compliment of a comparison which its 
author’s diffidence had reprovingly deprecated on the lips of Sir 
Thomas Jay. AsI have solately had to protest against Coleridge’s 
occasional if not general misjudgment of Massinger, I am bound as 
well as glad to quote his atoning tribute to the merit and the charm 
of A Very Woman—“ one of the most perfect plays we have. There 
is some good fun in the first scene between Don John Antonio” 
disguised as a slave “and Cuculo, his master”—and more, the 
greater poet might have added, in the later scenes between each of 
them and the bibulous wife of Cuculo; “and can anything exceed 
the skill and sweetness of the scene between him and his mistress, in 
which he relates his story?” The exquisite temperance and justice 
and delicacy of touch in that almost unrivalled example of narrative 
by dialogue are hardly to be equalled or approached in any similar 
or comparable scene of Fletcher’s ; but the loveliest passage in it— 
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the loveliest both for natural grace of feeling and for melodious 
purity of expression—has perhaps somewhat more of the peculiar 
cadence of Fletcher’s very finest versification than of Massinger’s. 
Mr. Dyce, in his admirable introduction to the works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, suggests that this play may be a recast of an earlier 
play by those poets—A Right Woman, which was “certainly never 
given to the press,” and in which “ Massinger might have been origin- 
ally concerned.” Possibilities are almost infinite in such cases ; but I 
cannot believe in the probability of any theory which would tend to 
deprive Massinger of any part of the honour and the gratitude which 
we owe to the writer of this most beautiful and delightful play. The 
great argument against the likelihood, if not against the possibility, 
that Fletcher can have had any hand or any ftnger in the text as it 
now stands is the utter absence of his besetting faults. Violent as are 
the passions and violent as are the revolutions of passion represented 
in the course of the story, the poet’s aim is evidently to make them 
appear, if not always reasonable, yet always natural and inevitable ; 
Fletcher, in his usual mood at least, would have rioted in exaggera- 
tion of their contrasts, improbabilities, and inconsistencies. His 
hunger and thirst after sensation at any price could never have allowed 
him to be content with so moderate, so gradual, and so rational an 
evolution of the story. 

That Massinger was both greater and more trustworthy as a 
dramatic artist than as a dramatic poet has already been admitted 
and avowed: but this crowning work of his noble and accomplished 
genius, at once so delicate and so masculine in its workmanship, 
would suffice to insure him a place of honour among the poets as well 
as among the dramatists of his incomparable time. Upon the whole, 
however, I venture to think that his highest and most distinctive 
claims to honour are rather moral and intellectual (or, if Greek 
adjectives be preferred to Latin as more fashionable and sonorous, 
we will say rather ethical and esthetic) than imaginative and crea- 
tive. Be this as it may, there can be no question that the fame of 
Philip Massinger is secure against all chance of oblivion or eclipse as 
long as his countrymen retain any sense of sympathetic admiration 
and respect for the work and the memory of a most admirable and 
conscientious writer, who was also a most rational and thoughtful 
patriot. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 






































SWISS NEUTRALITY. 


Tue diplomatic dispute between the German and Swiss Governments, 
although duly magnified by the French press into an attempt on the 
part of Prince Bismarck to strike a blow at Swiss neutrality, has 
had little public significance beyond attracting attention to the posi- 
tion which Switzerland occupies in relation to the two Great Powers 
of Western Europe. Has that position been modified since the sig- 
nature of the Treaty of Frankfort (1871) ; and, if so, to what extent 
does it enter into and complicate the problem involved in the always 
possible contingency of a renewal of hostilities between France and 
Germany? ‘This is the question which it is proposed to examine to- 
day, while the flutter of excitement occasioned by the recent incident 
is still fresh in public recollection. 

The examination of the question, so far as this paper is concerned, 
will be confined to the actual facts of the strategical situation— 
reference to possible political contingencies being avoided. This 
limitation is the more desirable because it is the strategical position 
of Switzerland which marks her political position, and in the impend- 
ing struggle between the French and Germans, will give to this 
little state an importance which is quite incommensurate with the 
geographical and other conditions of her existence as a neutral power. 

From a strategical point of view Switzerland always has been, and 
(under existing conditions) always must be, a thorn in the side of 
Germany. Whenever a French commander chooses to violate Swiss 
neutrality he can make use of the new “ rectangular frontier,” which 
such violation would give him, and throwing his army on the German 
troops facing the eastern frontier of France, compel them, as Napo- 
leon so often compelled his enemies, to “form line to a flank.” The 
advantages secured by a French army operating from Switzerland 
may be understood if we contemplate what would have been the 
effect of a sudden irruption into Wurtemberg of even one complete 
French corps d’armée towards the end of July, 1870. Such a move- 
ment, had it been prepared beforehand and executed rapidly after 
the style of one of Napoleon’s strategical strokes, would have enabled 
the French, by gaining the Augsberg-Ulm-Stuttgart railway, to 
have prevented the concentration of the Third German army, which 
was chiefly composed of Bavarian and other South German troops. 
The Bavarian columns, with their heads turned east, would have 
been caught en flagrant délit, compelled to face south, ‘and fight 
a general action under great strategical disadvantages, for if beaten 
they would have been driven north, away from their communications 
with Munich. 

Important as Switzerland was as a military base to the French in 
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1800, and as it might have been in 1870, it is much more so now. 
In 1800 General Moreau held all the passages of the Rhine from 
Mayence to Bale, yet we find him invading Bavaria, not quite as 
Napoleon wished, yet none the less by making Switzerland his base 
of operations. Again, in 1870, nearly a hundred and twenty miles 
of the left bank of the Rhine belonged to France, yet we have just 
seen what effect a French army debouching from the Swiss plain 
might have had on the concentration of the Crown Prince’s army at 
Carlsruhe. To-day no part of the Rhine banks belongs to France. 
Whereas, in 1870, she could command all the passages of the river 
from the Lauter to Bale, in 1889 she can command none. Whereas, 
in 1870, the rectangular frontier which a Swiss occupation would 
have given her extended only from Constance to Bale, it now extends 
thirty miles farther west to Pfetterhausen. The advantages of 
operating from the Swiss plain, and so turning the fortress of Stras- 
burg and the Black Forest, are thus clearly greater than they were 
before the Treaty of Frankfort, and are in fact so great that the 
temptation to profit by them at the expense of Swiss neutrality would 
seem likely to prove almost beyond the power of France to resist. 

A glance at the map will show that a violation of Belgian neu- 
trality (though by no means an unlikely event) would give France 
little strategical advantage as compared with what she would gain 
by a violation of Swiss neutrality. The eastern frontier of Belgium, 
roughly drawn, is in prolongation of the eastern frontier line (pro- 
duced through Luxemburg) of France, and does not form an angle 
with it in the same way as the Swiss frontier does; and when 
M. Thiers, in 1871, made his famous declaration in the National 
Assembly that a direct attack on Germany was no longer possible, 
and that the future path for French troops was through Belgium by 
the Sambre and Meuse, he either imperfectly understood the strate- 
gical necessities imposed on France by the Treaty of Frankfort, or 
did not wish to anticipate an event which could not take place till 
France had recovered her military strength. Now, however, that 
the reorganization of the French army is complete, the violation of 
Swiss neutrality is no longer whispered by one French officer to 
another, but is openly accepted by French strategists as the inevitable 
condition of a future successful attack on Germany. General Brial- 
mont, the Belgian engineer, went nearer the truth than M. Thiers 
when he wrote in 1882 that Switzerland was a “ vrai paratonnerre ” 
(lightning conductor) for Belgium. 

We may say, then, that from the point of view of strategical van- 
tage—and this is all that is at present under consideration—a French 
commander would be justified by military necessity in making 
Switzerland a base for attacking Germany. What would be the 
practical chances of success? Could French troops be massed on the 
line of the Rhine (Bale—Schaffhausen—Constance) in sufficient 
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strength to seize the passes of the river before a German force could 
be brought to oppose them? The answer is “ Yes,” if the French 
staff are ready for the emergency. Germany has no incentive to 
aggressive action against Switzerland. The invasion of France by a 
German army coming through Switzerland across the Jura moun- 
tains would be an exceedingly dangerous operation of war, which the 
German staff are never likely to attempt. German troops will not 
enter Switzerland except to repel a French invasion. France is in 
this way mistress of the situation. She can choose her opportunity 
and surprise both the Swiss and the Germans. Without waiting for 
mobilisation, or even for a rupture of diplomatic relations, so soon as 
France believes she is ready for war she may make the sudden occu- 
pation of Swiss territory the signal for its declaration. The military 
conditions are favourable. There are five lines of railway leading 
through the Jura mountains into the Swiss plain, all branching off 
from the great strategical frontier railway, Belfort—Besancon— 
Lyons. The transport is ready; but are the troops? Does it not 
take six days to mobilise a French corps d’armée? Yes; but the 
French army list shows that there are on a peace footing, within two 
hours of the Belfort-Lyons railway, upwards of one hundred thousand 
troops belonging to the 7th, 8th, and 12th Corps. Within the vast 
entrenched camps of Belfort, Besancon, and Lyons, it is possible for 
every necessary preparation to be made without the knowledge of the 
outside world. Ata given hour the whole of the hundred thousand 
men belonging to the three corps adjoining the Swiss frontier might 
be poured into Switzerland as fast as trains could be made available ; 
and within twelve hours after the first battalion had been entrained, 
every bridge over the Rhine from Bile to Constance would be 
seized. 

In order to study the question on the spot, the writer of this paper 
lately travelled leisurely up and down the Swiss Rhine from Hun- 
ingen toConstance. Between Bale and Schaffhausen the river is not 
navigable owing to the rapids. Above Schaffhausen it is. The most 
favourable points of passage are between Waldshut and Stein— 
notably at Eglisau, Schaffhausen,’ Diessenhofen, and Stein. Between 


(1) The strategical value of Schaffhausen cannot be exaggerated, and no one 
understood this better than Napoleon when, in 1800, writing from Paris to General 
Moreau, he urged him to leave off “fumbling about” at Bale, concentrate his whole 
army at Schaffhausen, pass the Rhine at that point, and cutting the Austrians from 
Ulm throw them back on the Black Forest. Schaffhausen is the gateway from the 
Swiss plain into Southern Germany. It commands the outlets from the Black 
Forest. It is on the high road from Bern to Ulm. It is there that the Rhine valley 
broadens out before being contracted by the hills of the Grand Duchy of Baden. It is 
the meeting-place of the roads and railways which lead north into Wurtemberg, and 
east into Bavaria. Schaffhausen to Stuttgart is ninety-five miles by railroad, to Ulm 
ninety miles, and to Munich one hundred and fifty miles. It is at Schaffhausen and in 
its immediate neighbourhood that a French army holding the Swiss plain would cross 
the Rhine, and gain the valley of the Danube. 
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Huningen and Stein the river is bridged in twenty-one places. The 
right flank of the French would be safe, as the Germans could not 
get round the Lake Constance by Bregenz without violating Austrian 
territory. The danger would be from the 15th German Corps (head- 
quarters at Strasburg), which is always kept half mobilised, cutting 
in on the French communications between Belfort and Bale. A 
strong French force would have to be concentrated at once in the 
loop Belfort—Pfetterhausen—Bale, and strengthened after mobilisa- 
tion had been completed. The importance of Belfort as a fortified 
base is here apparent. 

The military situation is less favourable for the Germans. They 
have no artificial defences from Pfetterhausen to Constance, and, 
what is far worse, they have very few troops. Constance is in fact 
the only garrison town on the Swiss Rhine. There three battalions 
of the 14th German Army Corps are stationed. Nor are the peace 
garrisons, which are within striking distance of the Rhine, main- 
tained in any great strength. Ireiburg, Weingarten, Kempten, and 
Lindau cannot reckon between them more than eight battalions at 
most. Even at Mulhausen, which is barely twenty-five miles from 
Belfort, there is only one brigade of infantry. It was once pro- 
posed to turn Mulhausen into a strong place with a large peace gar- 
rison, but this has not yet been dore. It is difficult to understand 
the reason for German inaction on this part of the frontier, which 
at present offers many vulnerable points to an enterprising enemy. 
If the railway communication with the Rhine were good this might 
constitute a reason for leaving the passages across the river un- 
guarded either by troops or forts, but it is not good. The railroads 
from Ulm and Stuttgart are only single lines, and there is at present 
no lateral railway communication through the Black Forest con- 
necting these lines with the Alsace railways. If French troops 
could seize the railway junctions of Singen and Radofzell on the one 
side and Bale on the other, they would have the whole Rhine from 
Huningen to Stein available for the unopposed passage of their 
troops, while they could use the Bale-Schaffhausen railway for 
concentrating at the latter place after crossing the river. It almost 
seems as though the German staff believe all spirit of offensive 
enterprise has been crushed out of France, and that French armies 
will shut themselves up in their newly constructed entrenched camps 
maintaining an attitude of pure passive defence; otherwise it is 
inconceivable that they should give the French the chance of the 
long start which the invasion of Bavaria at the beginning of the 
campaign would without doubt confer on them. 

Can Switzerland maintain her neutrality? Before answering the 
question it is necessary to consider what the fighting strength of the 
country is. Every Swiss subject is liable to military service from 
the age of twenty to forty-four. The first twelve years of this ser- 
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vice he passes in the Elite ; the second twelve in the Landwehr. When 
the Swiss recruit joins he is put through a course of forty-two days’ 
training. He is called out for six days’ training in his third, fifth, 
seventh, and ninth years of service, after which he gets no more 
training whatever. The Swiss soldier thus receives one hundred and 
six days’ instruction in his duties spread over a period of eight years. 
The military force of Switzerland is thus a purely militia foree— 
not even the nucleus of a permanent standing army being main- 
tained. 


Strength of the Elite , ; ; , ‘ - 120,000 
Strength of the Landwehr : : ; . . 90,000 
Total strength of the Swiss Army. ° - 210,000 


The recruiting arrangements are exceedingly good. The country 
is divided into eight recruiting districts, which correspond with the 
eight divisions of the Swiss army. ach of these districts is sub- 
divided into battalion districts. The organization is thus entirely 
local, and as far as the men are concerned mobilization is easy. In 
every other respect, however, the Swiss army is as unfitted to take 
the field as our own Volunteer army is. Transport and horses are 
almost entirely wanting. Not a single battery of Swiss artillery is 
kept horsed during peace. All the other requisites of a mobilised 
army are correspondingly deficient. Mobilisation and concentration 
under the circumstances must be the work of time, and long before 
the Swiss army could be made ready to take the field French garri- 
sons would be established in the chief towns of every canton, and the 
whole country placed under martial law. 

The Swiss have no artificial defences—not a single point d’appui 
or rallying place for their troops. General Brialmont has proposed 
a scheme of defence involving the construction of a central 
entrenched camp at Bern, another at Zurich, and a third at 
Lausanne, besides numerous forts d’arrét closing the approaches from 
the Jura Mountains. Where can Switzerland find £4,000,000, 
which is the lowest estimate of the cost of constructing the proposed 
works? The country is exceedingly poor, and the population under 
3,000,000. The revenue is only £1,600,000, and the normal mili- 
tary budget does not exceed £600,000. 

Any attempt to defend the Jura with its numerous passes and 
railways would be hopeless. The next line of defence is that of the 
river Aare. This line, which the writer has recently traversed the 
whole way from Thun, by Bern, Aarberg, and Brugg, certainly 
constitutes a good defensive position; but the French would be in 
force on the Aare long before Swiss troops could get into position. 
It was this line which the Swiss vainly tried to hold against the 
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French General Brune in 1798, and a carefully preserved monument 
on the heights above Aarberg still marks the spot where fourteen 
men of Aarberg fell together while making their last stand for 
freedom. The most easily defended position in the Swiss plain is 
the line of the Limmat, from Zurich to Brugg. Here the Swiss 
army might wait till the Germans came to their assistance; but, as 
was before remarked, the French occupation, if it ever takes place, 
would come upon Switzerland as a surprise, and under conditions 
which would render any attempt at armed resistance hopeless from 
the beginning. 

The moral aspect—if indeed it may be so styled—of the question 
involved by the violation of Swiss territory for the temporary pur- 
poses of war, need not be discussed at any length here. With her 
very existence as a nation at stake it is not likely that France, or for 
the matter of that, any other country similarly situated, would hesi- 
tate on grounds of conventional political morality to take a step 
which would give her a point of enormous vantage in her struggle 
for life. The neutrality of Switzerland, unlike that of Belgium, 
rests upon no surer guarantee than the Treaty of Vienna (1815), 
which has been so modified by subsequent rectifications of territory, 
that it can hardly be considered binding on the signatory Powers. 
In any case treaties last only so long as peace is maintained. Should 
France again find herself at war with Germany, and by previous 
arrangement with Russia secure the neutrality of Austria, there 
would remain no obstacle, except the not very formidable one of the 
possible military intervention of Italy, to a step which the strategical 
conditions of her frontier, as altered by the Treaty of Frankfort, 
imperatively impose on the commanders of her armies. 

In the circumstances of her position it is useless for Switzerland 
to vie with the Great Powers of Europe in maintaining armaments 
on the same scale as is possible with her neighbours. Above all, it 
behoves her to resist the temptation to invest her money in concrete 
and iron. Such methods of defence are foreign to the Swiss character, 
and while they cannot safeguard her neutrality they will serve as 
objective points for the armies of rival commanders. What would 
seem the best course for Switzerland to take is to go on as she is 
doing, watchfully waiting events, while she maintains such a military 
force as her humble resources permit, in proof of her wish to 
preserve her self-respect. Then she may be certain that if, during 
a state of war between the Great Powers which surround her, a 
temporary violation of her territory may by military necessities be 
rendered inevitable, Europe will not sanction the permanent absorp- 
tion into the territory of any other nation of a little country which 
is as renowned for the courage and virtues of its people as for the 
beauty of its natural scenery. 










































IBSEN AND ENGLISH CRITICISM. 


Ir we may measure fame by mileage of newspaper comment, Henrik 
Ibsen has for the past month been the most famous man in the 
English literary world. Since Robert Elsmere left the Church, no 
event in “coéval fictive art’ (to quote a modern stylist) has exer- 
cised men’s, and women’s, minds so much as Nora Helmer’s depar- 
ture from her Doll’s House. Indeed the latter exit may be said to 
have awakened even more vibrant echoes than the former; for, 
while Robert made as little noise as possible, Nora slammed the door 
behind her. Nothing could be more trenchant than her action, 
unless it be her speech. Whatever its merits or defects, A Doli’s 
House has certainly the property of stimulating discussion. We are 
at present bandying the very arguments which hurtled around it in 
Scandinavia and in Germany nine years ago. When the play was 
first produced in Copenhagen, some one wrote a charming little 
satire upon it in the shape of a debate as to its tendency between a 
party of little girls around a nursery tea-table. It ended in the 
hostess, aged ten, gravely declaring that had the case been hers, she 
would have done exactly as Nora did. I do not know whether the 
fame of A Doil’s House has reached the British nursery, but I have 
certainly read some comments on it which might very well have 
emanated from that abode of innocence. 

Puerilities and irrelevances apart, the adult and intelligent criticism 
of Ibsen as represented in A Doll’s House, seems to run on three main 
lines. It is said, in the first place, that he is not an artist but a 
preacher ; secondly, that his doctrine is neither new nor true ; thirdly, 
that in order to enforce it, he oversteps the limits of artistic propriety. 
I propose to look into these three allegations. First, however, I must 
disclaim all right to be regarded as in any way a mouthpiece for the 
poet’s own views. My personal intercourse with Henrik Ibsen, 
though to me very pleasant and memorable, has been but slight. I 
view his plays from the pit, not from the author’s box. Very likely 
—nay, certainly—I often misread his meaning. My only right to 
take part in the discussion arises from a long and loving study 
of all his writings, and from the minute familiarity with A Doli’s 
House in particular, acquired in the course of translating and 
staging it. 

Is it true, then, that he is a dramatic preacher rather than a 
dramatic poet? or, in other words, that his art is vitiated by didac- 
ticism? Some writers have assumed that in calling him didactic 
they have said the last word, and dismissed him for ever from the 
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ranks of the great artists. Of them I would fain enquire what 
really great art is not didactic? The true distinction is not between 
didactic art and “art for art’s sake,’’ but between primarily didactic 
and ultimately didactic art. Art for art’s sake, properly so called, is 
mere decoration; and even it, in the last analysis, has its gospel 
to preach. Ly primarily didactic art I mean that in which the 
moral bearing is obvious, and was clearly present to the artist’s 
mind. By ultimately didactic art I mean that which essays 
to teach as life itself teaches, exhibiting the fact and leaving 
the observer to trace and formulate the underlying law. It is 
the fashion of the day to regard this unconsciously didactic 
art, if I may call it so—its unconsciousness is sometimes a very 
transparent pose—as essentially higher than the art which is pri- 
marily and consciously didactic, dynamic. Well, it is useless to 
dispute about higher and lower. From our point of view the 
Australians seem to be walking head-downwards, like flies on the 
ceiling ; from their point of view we are in the same predicament ; it 
all depends on the point of view. Ibsen certainly belongs, at any rate 
in his modern prose plays, to the consciously didactic artists whom 
you may, if you choose, relegate to a lower plane. But how glorious 
the company that will have to step down along with him! What were 
the Greek tragic poets if not consciously didactic ? What is comedy, 
from time immemorial, but a deliberate lesson in life? Down 
Plautus; down Terence; down Moliére and Holberg and Beaumar- 
chais and Dumas! Calderon and Cervantes must be kind enough to 
follow ; so must Schiller and Goethe. If German criticism is to be 
believed Shakespeare was the most hardened sermonizer of all litera- 
ture; but in this respect I think German criticism is to be disbelieved. 
Shakespeare, then, may be left in possession of the pinnacle of Par- 
nassus; but who shall keep him company? Flaubert, perhaps, and 
M. Guy de Maupassant ? 

The despisers of Ibsen, then, have not justified their position when 
they have merely proved, what no one disputes, that he is a didactic 
writer. They must further prove that his teaching kills his art. 
For my part, looking at his dramatic production all round, and 
excepting only the two great dramas in verse, Brand and Peer Gynt, 
I am willing to admit that his teaching does now and then, in per- 
fectly trifling details, affect his art for the worse. Not his direct 
teaching—that, as it seems to me, he always inspires with the breath 
of life—but his proclivity to what I may perhaps call symbolic 
side-issues. In the aforesaid dramas in verse this symbolism is emi- 
nently in place; not so, it seems to me, in the realistic plays. I 
once asked him how he justified this tendency in his art; he replied 
that life is one tissue of symbols. “Certainly,” I might have 
answered ; ‘“‘but when we have its symbolic side too persistently 
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obtruded upon us, we lose the sense of reality, which, according to 
your own theory, the modern dramatist should above all things aim 
at.” There may be some excellent answer to this criticism ; I give 
it for what it is worth. Apart from these symbolic details, it seems 
to me that Ibsen is singularly successful in vitalising his work; in 
reproducing the forms, the phenomena of life, as well as its deeper 
meanings. Let us take the example nearest at hand—A Doll’s House. 
I venture to say—for this is a matter of fact rather than of opinion 
—that in the minds of thousands in Scandinavia and Germany, Nora 
Helmer lives with an intense and palpitating life such as belongs to 
few fictitious characters. Habitually and instinctively men pay 
Ibsen the compliment (so often paid to Shakespeare) of dis- 
cussing her as though she were a real woman, living a life 
of her own, quite apart from the poet’s creative intelli- 
gence. The very critics who begin by railing at her as a pup- 
pet end by denouncing her as a woman. She irritates, troubles, 
fascinates them as no puppet ever could. Moreover, the triumph 
of the actress is the dramatist’s best defence. Miss Achurch 
might have the genius of Rachel and Desclée in one, yet she 
could not transmute into flesh and blood the doctrinary doll, 
stuffed with sawdust and sophistry, whom some people declare Nora 
to be. Men do not shudder at the agony or weep. over the woes of 
an intellectual abstraction. - As for Helmer, I am not aware that 
any one has accused him of unreality. He is too real for most people 
—he is commonplace, unpleasant, objectionable. The truth is, he 
touches us too nearly; he is the typical husband of what may be 
called chattel matrimony. If there are few Doll’s-Houses in England, 
it is certainly for lack of Noras, not for lack of Helmers. I admit 
that in my opinion Ibsen has treated Helmer somewhat unfairly. He 
has not exactly disguised, but has omitted to emphasize, the fact that if 
Helmer helped to make Nora a doll, Nora helped to make Helmer a 
prig. By giving Nora all the logic in the last scene (and she is not 
a scrupulous dialectician) he has left the casual observer to conclude 
that he lays the whole responsibility on Helmer. This conclusion is 
not just, but it is specious; and so far, and so far only, I grant that 
the play has somewhat the air of a piece of special pleading. I shall 
presently discuss the last scene in greater detail; but even admitting 
for the moment that the polemist here gets the better of the poet, 
can we call the poet, who has moved freely through two acts and two- 
thirds, nothing but a doctrinary polemist ? 

Let me add that A Doll’s House is, of all Ibsen’s plays, the one in 
which a definite thesis is most tangibly posited—the one, therefore, 
which is most exposed to the reproach of being a mere sociological 
pamphlet. His other plays may be said to scintillate with manifold 
ethical meanings ; here the light is focussed upon one point in the 
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social system. I do not imply that A Doll’s House is less thoroughly 
vitalized than Ghosts, or Rosmersholm, or The Lady from the Sea. 
What I mean is, that the play may in some eyes acquire a false air 
of being merely didactic from the fortuitous circumstance that its 
moral can be easily formulated. 

The second line of criticism is that which attacks the substance of 
Ibsen’s so-called doctrines, on the ground that they are neither new 
nor true. To the former objection one is inclined to answer curtly 
but pertinently, ““Who said they were?” It is not the business 
of the creative artist to make the great generalisations which 
mark the stages of intellectual and social progress. Certainly Ibsen 
did not discover the theory of evolution or the doctrine of here- 
dity, any more than he discovered gravitation. He was not the 
first to denounce the subjection of women; he was not the first 
to sneer at the “compact liberal majority ” of our pseudo-democra- 
cies. His function is to seize and throw into relief certain aspects 
of modern life. He shows us society as Kean was said to read 
Shakespeare—by flashes of lightning —luridly, but with intense 
vividness. He selects subjects which seem to him to illustrate 





such and such political, ethical, or sociological ideas; but he 
does not profess to have invented the ideas. They are common 
property ; they are in the air. A grave injustice has been done 
him of late by those of his English admirers who have set him 
up as a social prophet, and have sometimes omitted to mention 
that he is a bit of a poet as well. It is so much easier to import 
an idea than the flesh and blood, the imagination, the passion, 
the style in which it is clothed. People have heard so much of the 
‘‘ gospel according to Ibsen”’ that they have come to think of him 
as a mere hot-gospeller, the Boanerges of some strange social pro- 
paganda. Asa matter of fact Ibsen has no gospel whatever, in the 
sense of a systematic body of doctrine. He is not a Schopenhauer, 
and still less a Comte. There never was a less systematic thinker. 
Truth is not, in his eyes, one and indivisible ; it is many-sided, many- 
visaged, almost Protean. It belongs to the irony of fate that the 
least dogmatic of thinkers—the man who has said of himself, “ I 
only ask: my call is not to answer’’—should figure in the imagina- 
tion of so many English critics as a dour dogmatist, a vendor of 
social nostrums in pilule form. He is far more of a paradoxist than 
a dogmatist. A thinker he is most certainly, but not an inventor of 
brand new notions such as no one has ever before conceived. His 
originality lies in giving intense dramatic life to modern ideas, and 
often stamping them afresh, as regards mere verbal form, in the 
mint of his imaginative wit. 

The second allegation, that his doctrines are not true, is half 
answered when we have insisted that they are not put forward (at 
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any rate by Ibsen himself) as a body of inspired dogmas. No man 
rejects more consistently than he the idea of finality. He does not 
pretend to have said the last word on any subject. ‘‘ You needn’t 
believe me unless you like,’”’ says Dr. Stockmann in An Enemy of the 
People, “but truths are not the tough old Methuselahs people take 
them to be. A normally constituted truth lives, let us say, some 
seventeen or eighteen years; at most twenty.” The telling of abso- 
lute truths, to put it in another way, is scarcely Ibsen’s aim. He 
is more concerned with destroying conventional lies, and exorcising 
the “ ghosts” of dead truths; and most of all concerned to make 
people think and see for themselves. Here again we recognise the 
essential injustice of regarding a dramatic poet as a sort of prophet- 
professor, who means all his characters say and makes them say 
all he means. I have been asked, for example, whether Ibsen 
intends us to understand by the last scene of A Doil’s House that 
awakened wives ought to leave their husbands and children in order 
to cultivate their souls in solitude. Ibsen intends nothing of the 
sort. He draws a picture of a typical household; he creates a 
man and woman with certain characteristics; he places them in 
a series of situations which at once develop their characters and 
suggest large questions of conduct; and he makes the woman, in 
the end, adopt a course of action which he (rightly or wrongly) 
believes to be consistent with her individual nature and circum- 
stances, It is true that this course of action is so devised as to 
throw the principles at stake into the strongest relief; but the 
object of that is to make people thoroughly realise the problem, 
not to force upon them the particular solution arrived at in this 
particular case. No two life-problems were ever precisely alike, 
and in stating and solving one, Ibsen does not pretend to sup- 
ply a ready-made solution for all the rest. He illustrates, or, 
rather, illumines, a general principle by a conceivable case; that 
isall. To treat Nora’s arguments in the last scene of A Doll’s House 
as though they were the ordered propositions of an essay by John 
Stuart Mill is to give a striking example of the strange literalness of 
the English mind, its inability to distinguish between drama and 
dogma. To me that last scene is the most moving in the play, pre- 
cisely because I hold it the most dramatic. It has been called a 
piece of pure logic—is it not rather logic conditioned by character 
and saturated with emotion? Some years ago I saw Et Dukke- 
jjem acted in Christiania. It was an off season ; only the second- 
rate members of the company were engaged; and throughout 
two acts and a half I sat vainly striving to recapture the emotions 
I had so often felt in reading the play. But the moment Nora and 
Helmer were seated face to face, at the words, “ No, that is just it; 
you do not understand me; and I have never understood you—till 
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" to-night ”’—at that moment, much to my own surprise, the thing 
t suddenly gripped my heart-strings; to use an expressive Ameri- 
canism, I “sat up;’’ and every phrase of Nora’s threnody over her 
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dead dreams, her lost illusions, thrilled me to the very marrow. 
Night after night I went to see that scene; night after night I have 
watched it in the English version; it has never lost its power over 
me. And why? Not because Nora’s sayings are particularly wise 
| or particularly true, but because, in her own words, they are so true 
| for her, because she feels them so deeply and utters them so exqui- 
sitely. Certainly she is unfair, certainly she is one-sided, certainly 
she is illogical; if she were not, Ibsen would be the pamph- 
leteer he is supposed to be, not the poet he is. “I have never 
been happy here—only merry. . . . You have never loved me— 
you have only found it amusing to be in love with me.” Have 
we not in these speeches the very mingling of truth and 
falsehood, of justice and injustice, necessary to humanise the 
character and the situation? After Nora has declared her inten- 
tion of leaving her home, Helmer remarks, “ Then there is only one 
explanation possible—You no longer love me.’’ ‘ No,” she replies, 
“that is just it.” “ Nora! can you say so?” cries Helmer, looking 
into her eyes. ‘“ Oh, I’m so sorry, Torvald,” she answers, “ for you've 
always been so kind to me.’ Is this pamphleteering? To me it seems 
like the subtlest human pathos, Again, when she says “ At that 
moment it became clear to me that I had been living here for eight 
years with a strange man and had borne him three children—Oh, I 
can’t bear to think of it! I could tear myself to pieces”—who can 
possibly take this for anything but a purely dramatic utterance? It 
is true and touching in Nora’s mouth, but it is obviously founded on 
a vague sentiment, that may or may not bear analysis. Nora 
postulates a certain transcendental community of spirit as the foun- 
dation and justification of marriage, The idea is very womanly and 
may also be very practical; but Ibsen would probably be the first 
to admit that before it can claim the validity of a social prin- 
ciple we must ascertain whether it be possible for any two 
human beings to be other than what Nora would all 
strangers. This further analysis the hearer must carry out for 
him, or her, self. The poet has stimulated thought; he has not 
tried to lay down a hard-and-fast rule of conduct. Again, 
when Helmer says, “‘ No man sacrifices his honour even for one he 
loves,” and Nora retorts, ‘“ Millions of women have done that!” we 
applaud the consummate claptrap, not on account of its abstract jus- 
tice, but rather of its characteristic injustice. Logically, it is naught; 
dramatically, one feels it to be a masterstroke. Here, it is the right 
speech in the right place; in a sociological monograph it would be 
absurd. My position, in short, is that in Ibsen’s plays, as in those 
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of any other dramatist who keeps within the bounds of his form, we 
must look, not for the axioms and demonstrations of a scientific 
system; but simply for “broken lights” of truth, refracted through 
character and circumstance.’ The playwright who sends on a Chorus 
or a lecturer, unconnected with the dramatic action, to moralise the 
spectacle and put all the dots on all the i’s, may fairly be taken to 
task for the substance of his “doctrines.” But that playwright is 
Dumas, not Ibsen. 

Lastly, we come to the assertion that Ibsen is a “coarse”’ writer, 
with a morbid love for using the theatre as a physiological lecture- 
room. Here again I can only cry out upon the chance which has led 
to so grotesque a misconception. He has written some twenty plays, of 
which all except two might be read aloud, with only the most trivial 
omissions, in any young ladies’ boarding-school from Tobolsk to 
Tangiers. The two exceptions are A Doll's House and Ghosts—the 
very plays which happen to have come (more or less) within the ken 
of English critics. In A Doll's House he touches upon, in Ghosts he 
frankly faces, the problem of hereditary disease, which interests 
him, not in itself, but simply as the physical type and symbol of so 
many social and ethical phenomena. (hosts I have not space to con- 
sider. If art is for ever debarred from entering upon certain 
domains of human experience, then Ghosts is an inartistic work. 
I can only say, after having read it, seen it on the stage, and 
translated it, that no other modern play seems to me to fulfil 
so entirely the Aristotelian ideal of purging the soul by means 
of terror and pity. In A Doil’s House, again, there are two 
passages, one in the second and one in the third act, which 
Mr. Podsnap could not conveniently explain to the young lady 
in the dress-circle. Whether the young lady in the dress-circle 
would be any the worse for having them explained to her is a 
question I shall not discuss. As a matter of fact, far from being 
coarsely treated, they are so delicately touched that the young person 
suspects nothing and is in no way incommoded. It is Mr. Podsnap 
himself that cries out—the virtuous Podsnap who, at the French 
theatre, writhes in his stall with laughter at speeches and situations 
ad faire rougir des singcs. 1 have more than once been reproached, by 
people who had seen A Do/l’s House at the Novelty, with having cut 
the speeches which the first-night critics pronounced objectionable. It 
has cost me some trouble to persuade them that not a word had been 
cut, and that the text they found so innocent contained every one of 
the enormities denounced by the critics. Mr. Podsnap, I may add, 
has in this case shown his usual alacrity in putting the worst 


(1) It so happens that two or three formal generalisations of Ibsen's have recently been 
going the round of the press; but they are all taken from lettcrs or speeches, not from 
his plays. 
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possible interpretation upon things. Dr. Rank’s declaration to Nora 
that Helmer is not the only man who would willingly lay down 
his life for her, has been represented as a hideous attempt on the 
part of a dying debauchee to seduce his friend’s wife. Nothing is 
further from the mind of poor Rank, who, by the way, is not a de- 
bauchee at all. He knows himself to be at death’s door; Nora, in her 
Doll’s House, has given light and warmth to his lonely, lingering 
existence; he has silently adored her while standing with her, as 
with her husband, on terms of frank comradeship ; is he to leave her 
for ever without saying, as he puts it, “Thanks for the light” ? 
Surely this is a piece either of inhuman austerity or of prurient 
prudery ; surely Mrs. Podsnap herself could not feel a suspicion of 
insult in such a declaration. True, it comes inaptly at that particu- 
{ar moment, rendering it impossible for Nora to make the request 
she contemplates. But essentially, and even from the most conven- 
tional point of view, I fail to see anything inadmissible in Rank’s 
conduct to Nora. Nora’s conduct to Rank, in the stocking scene, is 
another question; but that is merely a side-light on the relation 
between Nora and Helmer, preparatory, in a sense, to the scene 
before Rank’s entrance in the last act. 

In conclusion, what are the chances that Ibsen’s modern plays 
will ever take a permanent place on the English stage ? They are 
not great, it seems tome. ‘The success of A Doll’s House will natu- 
rally encourage Ibsen’s admirers to further experiments in the same 
direction—interesting and instructive experiments I have no doubt. 
We shall see in course of time Zhe Young Men’s League, The Pillars 
of Society, An Enemy of the People, Rosmersholm, and A Lady from 
the Sea—I name them in chronological order. But none of these 
plays presents the double attraction that has made the success of A 
Doll’s House—the distinct plea for female emancipation’ which appeals 
to the thinking public, and the overwhelming part for an actress of 
genius which attracts the ordinary playgoer. The other plays, I 
cannot but foresee, will be in a measure antiquated before the great 
public is ripe for a thorough appreciation of them. I should like to 
see an attempt made to produce one of the poet’s historical plays, 
but that would involve an outlay for costumes and mounting not to 
be lightly faced. On the other hand I have not tke remotest doubt 
that Ibsen will bulk more and more largely as years go on in the 
consciousness of all students of literature in general, as opposed to 
the stage in particular. The creator of Brand and Peer Gynt is one 
of the great poets of the world. 

WItitaAM ARCHER. 









































IN THE BALKANS WITH PRINCE FERDINAND. 


A year has now passed since it was my good fortune to make a tour 
with Prince Ferdinand through Eastern Bulgaria and to return with 
his Royal Highness vid the Danube and Lom Palanka to Sophia. A 
description of the journey appeared in the Fortnightly Review of 
last July, in which I ventured to express an opinion as to the extent 
to which the Prince had already won the affections of his subjects, 
and to assert that his position had more of the elements of permanence 
than was generally admitted at the time. I had witnessed many 
manifestations of loyalty so spontaneous and enthusiastic that no 
amount of official pressure could have succeeded in creating them. 
Even at Plevna, Rahova, and Nicopoli, the strongholds of the 
Russophil opposition, the Prince had been warmly received. It was 
true, however, that not many months before Bulgaria had gone 
through a crisis of extreme gravity; she had escaped, so to speak, 
with her life from a Russian cowp de main; and it was only to be 
expected that at such a time the people would give a hearty 
welcome to the Prince of their choice whose existence among them 
was a guarantee that Bulgaria was still a free country. Such 
manifestations might therefore have been interpreted rather in the 
light of a proud assertion of national independence than as a tribute 
to the personal merits of the Prince, who at that time had scarcely 
had sufficient opportunity of showing what he could do for Bulgaria. 
But in the twelvemonths which have passed Prince Ferdinand and 
his subjects have had abundant opportunity for forming a closer 
acquaintance with each other. The excitement aroused by Russian 
interference has subsided ; the country has enjoyed nearly two years 
of perfect tranquillity ; and in the calmer atmosphere of the political 
world the Bulgarians have been enabled to gain a clearer insight 
into the character and capabilities of the sovereign whom they have 
chosen. Has Prince Ferdinand justified the national choice ? Has 
he strengthened his hold upon the affections of the people ? Will 
he be able to retain his position as the head of a free and indepen- 
dent nation? Such are the questions which must suggest themselves 
to every true friend of Bulgarian liberty. For it may be taken 
for granted that if the Bulgarians submit to another change of 
régime in deference to the ambitious designs of a foreign Power, a 
fatal blow will have been dealt not only against their national inde- 
pendence, but also against those principles of right and justice on 
which the smaller states of Europe depend for their existence. 

It is a pleasant surprise for the traveller from the West—from 
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« Kurope,” as the Bulgarians say—who has hitherto been obliged to 
spend twelve dreary hours on the road from Pirot to Sophia, to find 
himself gliding luxuriously in the Orient express into the handsome 
station which now adorns the Bulgarian capital. The railway has 
brought Sophia into contact with Western civilisation. Everywhere 
progress is manifest. On leaving the station I was first struck by 
the general appearance of bustle and enlivenment so much in con- 
trast with the Oriental sleepiness of the old Turkish town, and next 
by the sight of a handsome straight boutevard, planted with trees on 
either side, which has been formed by clearing many scores of the 
wretched but picturesque old houses which a few months ago were 
standing here undisturbed in their ancient squalor. This was not 
the only improvement I noticed in Sophia. Another handsome 
street, also planted with trees, now runs through the southern por- 
tion of the town, the view being closed in at one end by the cathe- 
dral, and at the other by the snowy summit of Mount Vitosch. A 
fine chaussée, the future Rotten Row of Sophia—if one can imagine 
a smokeless Rotten Row with a charming mountain view—now leads 
in a south-westerly direction to the broad grassy downs, over which 
the horseman can gallop for miles without meeting an obstacle. 
These improvements have not been carried out without opposition. 
A mob, mainly composed of women, violently resisted the demolition 
of an orthodox church. The authorities, believing with Pindar that 
‘“‘ water is best,” endeavoured to cool the ardour of feminine fanati- 
cism by bringing a fire-hose into play, but the Amazons captured 
the obnoxious instrument and injured some of the labourers with 
pokers, tin cans, and other domestic utensils. Everywhere substan- 
tial modern dwellings are taking the place of the rickety huts and 
sheds which commemorate five hundred years of Turkish rule. It is 
hard to believe that the capital of Bulgaria has only just reached the 
first decade of its freedom. The laying out of streets and planting 
of trees has been actively superintended by Prince Ferdinand, who 
takes the greatest interest in the improvement of the city. Sophia 
has a future. 

Soon after my arrival I was honoured with an interview by the 
Prince, who, somewhat contrary to my expectation, appeared in 
excellent health and spirits. I had feared that a year of anxiety at 
home and discouragement from abroad might have seriously affected 
his health, but I was agreeably surprised to find him looking better 
and stronger than when I last saw him. But what struck me most 
was the tone of increased confidence and decision that characterized 
his language ; there was a firmness, a vigour, a resolution, which I 
had not noticed before, and which impressed me most favourably. 
In the course of a long and interesting conversation the Prince drew 
my attention to the rapid but solid progress which Bulgaria has 
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made during the last year, to the tranquillity and order prevailing in 
the country, notwithstanding the unsettled condition of the neigh- 
bouring Balkan states, and to the successful efforts he had made to 
put down brigandage. He also alluded to the great advantages 
already resulting from the opening of the Psaribrod-Vakarel line, 
and to the improvements in progress at Sophia, of which J had 
already taken notice. Speaking of his own position his Royal High- 
ness said that the attitude of the Great Powers, so far from proving 
injurious, had been of positive advantage to him in assisting him to 
win the sympathy of the Bulgarians, whose hatred of foreigners and 
everything foreign amounts to detestation. Had he come to the 
country as a representative of Russian or of Austrian influence, he 
would always have been regarded with suspicion, but he had now 
identified himself with the cause of Bulgarian independence, and 
with Bulgaria he would stand or fall. Deserted by those who, for 
personal or dynastic reasons, might have been expected to support 
him, and confronted with innumerable difficulties and dangers, he 
had taken refuge in boldness (/’audace), and boldness would be 
the characteristic of his future action. Nothing, he said, suited 
his position better than a cheerful pessimism; he had often 
said to his officers in jest that as they had driven away Prince 
Alexander, who had led them to victory, he supposed they would 
soon be ready to get rid of Prince Alexander’s successor. The 
conversation turned upon Austria, and I said that the moment 
appeared to be approaching when the House of Hapsburg would 
need the guidance of a brilliant genius to unfold and develop a great 
scheme of Eastern policy, and to place Austria in the position of a 
great Slav Power. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘the man of genius was there, but he is dead;” 
and he went on to speak with touching sympathy of the tragic fate of 
the Archduke Rudolph, whose refined scientific tastes he shared, 
and whose great mental endowments and enlightened appreciation of 
the Slav races seemed to mark him out as the future regenerator of 
the Hapsburg dynasty. Speaking of the great political ability 
which distinguished the ill-fated heir of the Hapsburgs, the Prince 
said it was all the more remarkable when one bears in mind the very 
inadequate training which is thought sufficient for youthful scions 
of royalty in most European countries. ‘“ They can ride and shoot 
and eat good dinners,”’ he said, “and some of them can put a regi- 
ment through its drill; but when in time they are brought face to 
face with political problems they prove to be mere children.” 

Doubtless Prince Ferdinand felt, what he did not express, that the 
severe trials of the last two years have been worth more to him as a 
political training than all the previous experience of his life. His 
Royal Highness then invited me to be present at the opening of the 
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works of the Yamboli-Bourgas railway at the latter town, and to 
accompany him afterwards on a tour along the southern slopes of the 
Balkans, and through the beautiful Valley of Roses to Kalofer, 
returning thence vid Philippopolis to Sophia. I need not say that 
the invitation so cordially offered was gratefully accepted ; and the 
interesting scenes which I witnessed during the days that followed 
will never fade from my memory. 

The ceremony of the inauguration of the railway works at Bour- 
gas had been fixed for the orthodox May Day, the 13th May, 
according to our calendar. A special train left Sophia on the 11th 
at six A.M., conveying the Ministers, the chief public functionaries, 
and the other invited guests. It was a pleasant spring morning, 
and as we passed through the open country which surrounds Sophia, 
I was struck by the beautiful effect of the eastern light as it fell 
softly upon the snows and verdant ravines of Mount Vitosch. Pre- 
sently the train came to a stop, and we saw in the distance a party 
of horsemen cantering towards us across the dewy grass. It was 
Prince Ferdinand, accompanied by a small escort ; and the Prince, 
riding through a brook which intervened, approached the train and 
conversed for a while with the Prime Minister and others. It has 
been revealed to the world by journals of high reputation, that the 
Prince cannot ride; and such is my faith in the authority of well- 
informed circles that for the moment I felt inclined to distrust the 
testimony of my eyes. However, I had afterwards many opportu- 
nities of seeing his Royal Highness on horseback. The Prince 
did not enter the train, as, with his habitual disregard of risk, 
he had arranged to travel all the following night by another 
special train. It was fortunate for Prince Alexander that he 
was not travelling at night when, during his last journey in 
Bulgaria, his train reached a spot where a gang of conspirators 
had uprooted the rails. We proceeded through this beautiful moun- 
tainous district, which forms a link between Rhodope and the 
Balkan range, past Bellova, where the station not many months ago 
was successfully captured by brigands, to Philippopolis. Here déjeuner 
was served in the station, and after an hour’s delay we started on 
our journey, leaving the main line at Tirnova-Semlin for the Yam- 
boli branch, a primitive little railway which supplies a service of 
two trains per week to the travelling public. Our train stopped at 
two or three tiny stations, where bands of peasants presented 
addresses to M. Stambouloff. At one place a village Demosthenes 
delivered quite an elegant oration. Referring to the object which 
had brought us together, he expressed the hope that, under the fos- 
tering care of the Prince and the Prime Minister, the commercial 
prosperity of Bulgaria would flourish and expand like the May roses 
now blooming in her beautiful valleys. A passion for oratory exists 
among the Bulgarians. 
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We reached Yamboli at dusk. It is a disappointing town, un- 
picturesque, sleepy, and neglected. Such trade as it possesses is in 
the hands of Spanish Jews, but the opening of the line to Bourgas 
will quicken its commercial activity. The whole population had 
turned out to welcome the Ministers; and there was much noise, 
confusion, and dust as we bumped along in rickety vehicles through 
streets with a pavement resembling the dried bed of an Alpine 
torrent. We were hospitably entertained by the municipality, and 
afterwards conducted to the apartments provided for us in various 
private houses. It was then near midnight, and we had to resume 
our journey at half-past three next morning. But sleep was impos- 
sible, for it was the time of the Ramazan, and festive parties of 
Turks paraded the streets till dawn with bagpipes and kettledrums. 
There were also other impediments to slumber, of which everyone 
who has passed a night in a Bulgarian country town has had ample 
experience. 

Before daybreak we had started in an endless procession of car- 
riages on our long fatiguing drive to Bourgas. The journey of 102 
kilométres is accomplished in twelve hours over a road which can 
only be described as execrable. The drivers frequently abandoned 
it, and steered their course for miles over the wide undulating downs 
which characterize this part of Bulgaria. This dreary and desolate, 
though fertile, region bears testimony to the long fierce struggle 
between Turk and Christian of which it has beep the scene. In 
1829 almost the whole Christian population fled northwards in the 
wake of the retiring Russian army; since 1879 a portion of the 
Turkish inhabitants has emigrated; and now the eye ranges for 
miles over vast tracts of green sward unrelieved by a single human 
habitation or even a tree. Here and there thickets of underwood 
make their appearance, which till lately formed the lurking-places 
of brigands; but owing to the energy of Prince Ferdinand’s 
Government, the road is now tolerably safe. The carriage which I 
was fortunate enough to share with M. Matthéeff, the Bulgarian 
Postmaster-General (to whom I may say here I am indebted for 
much interesting and valuable information), was piloted by a Turkish 
driver, one of the best specimens of his class that it would be pos- 
sible to find. He had spent the whole of the previous night, he told 
us, in feasting and visiting his friends, and he had had no sleep; 
but he nevertheless was perfectly sober, and remarkably lively and 
cheerful, keeping a keen eye on his team of four horses, while he 
chatted pleasantly with my friend, or interspersed his remarks with 
Turkish songs, which to my untutored ear seemed to have neither 
key nor melody, nor beginning nor end. Sometimes he would address 
a cry of exhortation to his horses in the middle of a ditty, and I 
ignorantly thought that these lively notes were part of the refrain, 
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until I was informed by my companion that they were mere interpo- 
lations. The Turks who inhabit Eastern Bulgaria are some of the 
best and most loyal of Prince Ferdinand’s subjects ; if in any respect 
they deserve the epithet ‘“ unspeakable,” it is because they are 
unspeakably superior to their Christian fellow-subjects—who are 
mainly Greeks—in most of the moral virtues. I would strongly 
recommend a few weeks’ sojourn in Eastern Bulgaria to those gen- 
















































q tlemen who prepare fulminations against the unspeakable one in the 
y seclusion of comfortable English libraries. 


We reached the little Turkish town of Karnabat at noon, after a 
bumping of eight hours’ duration, which must have proved beneficial 
to those amongst us who suffered from a torpid liver. An excellent 
déjeuner—the Black Sea turbot shall ever be dear to my memory— 
was served in a quaint little house overlooking a garden planted 
with garlic, and abundant supplies of that healthful vegetable were 
again and again torn from the bosom of the bounteous earth to 
supply the incessant demands of the guests. At five in the afternoon 
we reached Lidja, a primitive bathing establishment well known to 
the Romans, of whom traces are still to be found in the crumbling 
walls hard by. An arched vault of stonework, admitting neither 
light nor ventilation, covers in the bath, in which the warm mineral 
water wells up in great abundance. The excellent example of M. 
Stambouloff and M. Sacharia Stoganoff, the President of the Sobranje, 
who lost no time in plunging in, was followed by most of the party. 
We had swimming races in the dark, steaming tide, and grave states- 
men showed that they were sound in limb as well as sage in counsel. 
When we came out we found some peasants selling enormous mush- 
rooms, which were toasted on the embers of a wood fire close by. 
When I saw M. Stambouloff partake of a particularly large one, I 
bethought myself of the fate of Claudius, and feared that this might 
indeed be a disastrous day for Bulgaria. 

The remainder of the road to Bourgas lies through a wide grassy 
plain dotted here and there with tufts of brushwood, and bearing no 
trace of human existence, except where occasional sheep-folds were 
visible at long intervals. The verdure of the greensward is diver- 
sified by the brilliant hues of innumerable peonies, which grow here 
in such wonderful luxuriance that in some places the landscape 
seemed covered with a mantle of the richest crimson, spreading away 
to the horizon. In front we could see the dim misty outline of the 
Black Sea, while to our right a land-locked inlet—the future harbour 
of the Bulgarian fleet—seemed to terminate in one of those vast 
marshes which abound on this coast, and in summer time infect the 
air with malaria. A remarkable scene of animation presented itself 
as we drove into Bourgas. The little town, fully conscious of the 
fact that an important era in its commercial prosperity was about to 
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be inaugurated, bestirred itself to give a cordial reception to the 
Prince and his Ministers. Triumphal arches, garlands, Venetian 
masts, and flags adorned the narrow, crooked little streets, which 
were thronged by dense crowds of people. Bourgas is almost wholly 
a Greek town; not long ago it was selected as the scene of a Russian 
filibustering expedition, and the sympathies of its inhabitants are 
naturally adverse to Bulgarian rule. But all Greeks keenly appre- 
ciate material benefits, and the people of Bourgas see the advantage 
of having an energetic and enlightened government, which is pre- 
paring to incur heavy expenses in order to make their towa, as they 
said themselves in their address to the Prince, the “ Marseilles of 
Bulgaria.”” His Royal Highness arrived in the afternoon of the 
next day, and was received with immense enthusiasm by the whole 
population. The evening was spent quietly by the people in pre- 
paration for the great event of the following day. 

The Prince received numerous loyal addresses at Bourgas, but 
among them was a petition which illustrates the difficulties arising 
from the circumstance that the Greek Church in Bulgaria is ruled 
from Constantinople. The Patriarch had lately summoned the 
Metropolitan of Bourgas and Anchialo to that city, and had sent 
the people another bishop, who was by no means to their taste, and 
whom they would not allow to officiate in their churches. They 
petitioned the Prince to remove the obnoxious ecclesiastic, but his 
Royal Highness allowed the matter to stand over for the present, 
in the hope that the new bishop would defer to the remonstrances 
of the Government. The bishop, however, who forgot that it was 
his duty to shake off the dust from his feet and depart from a com- 
munity that would have none of him, persisted in remaining, and 
eventually was escorted to the Turkish frontier by a couple of 
gendarmes. 

The day of the great festival dawned with unclouded splendour, 
and the good people of Bourgas hastened betimes to array themselves 
in holiday dress and to repair to the spot where a work was to be 
inaugurated that was destined to bring wealth and prosperity to their 
city. The site of the new railway station liesin a green corn-field 
close by the inner harbour, which is to be deepened at great expense. 
The course of the future railway was marked out with flags. When 
I arrived an immense multitude had already assembled ; every high 
functionary and almost every distinguished man in Bulgaria was 
present ; the sombre dress of the civilians was enlivened by stars, 
ribbons, and decorations, while the gorgeous vestments of the priests, 
the uniforms of the soldiers, and the picturesque garb of the peasants 
added brilliancy to the scene. Prince Ferdinand, in full dress uniform, 
arrived at eleven o’clock, and was received with loud cheers by the 
assembled multitude. A religious ceremony then began, conducted by 
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the Archbishop of Slivno, a venerable old man with a long white 
beard, who looked the picture of dignity, in a magnificent robe of 
gold brocade and a jewelled mitre. The aged prelate, though in 
failing health, had undertaken a long and fatiguing journey in 
order to be present. The priests chanted a litany in monotone which 
seemed interminable, and the responses were taken up by the crowd 
around, the women crossing themselves with peculiar fervour. The 
Archbishop next delivered an allocution full of hearty loyalty, and in- 
voked the Divine blessing upon the Prince and upon the work about 
to be undertaken ; and then led the way to a spot marked by a flag- 
staff in the centre of the field, where Prince Ferdinand, vigorously 
wielding a highly ornamented pickaxe which was presented to him 
as a souvenir of the occasion, turned the first earth of the Yamboli- 
Bourgas line. Another pickaxe was then produced and passed round 
the circle which stood by, so that I was enabled to take part in the 
goodly work of the day. The regiment of sappers (pionniers) who 
were to be employed on the works then marched past, a splendid set 
of fellows with the muscle of English navvies and the bearing of 
English guardsmen. ‘They are selected not only for their physique, 
but because of their superior intelligence. They then formed into 
line, and the Prince passed on to where an excellent repast of cold 
lamb and a kind of rice pudding was prepared for them. But before 
he reached the tables the officers and men broke the line in their 
enthusiasm, and lifting the Prince on their shoulders carried him 
onwards with loud cheers. This is the way in which Bulgarian 
soldiers delight to honour a popular commander ; the process is similar 
to that of “hoisting” at Eton, with this difference, that the Bul- 
garians, not content with carrying aloft the object of their loyalty, 
dandle him up and down in a way which must be rather alarming to 
those who for the first time receive this attention. I confess I looked 
on with dismay when a little later, at Slivno, the officers “ hoisted ” 
the Prince after mess and carried him through a doorway which was 
not over high and down a flight of steps to his carriage. 

The most interesting scene of the day then followed. The whole 
regiment was extended along the line of the proposed railway for 
nearly a mile, and beyond the soldiers we could see hundreds of 
peasants also standing ready for the word of command. At a given 
signal a thousand spades were plunged into the earth, the men 
working vigorously, and some of them tossing the clods of earth high 
into the air in token of their zeal. Hundreds of wheelbarrows were 
set in motion and rapidly filled and wheeled away. I have never 
witnessed a military spectacle with greater satisfaction; it was 
pleasant to see these fine sunburnt lads in their snow-white uni- 
forms, the pick of the Bulgarian youth, engaged with all their might 
upon a work of peace and utility to their country. The Prince 
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passed down the line bestowing many a kindly word of encourage- 
ment on the willing toilers, and when he reached the place where 
the peasants were working he paused for a considerable time. 
Unlike the disciplined soldiers, the peasants allowed their attention 
to be somewhat distracted by the presence of their sovereign, but 
they nevertheless appeared to take to their work con amore. The 
Yamboli-Bourgas line will be finished by next October, and will 
probably prove to be the most rapidly and inexpensively constructed 
railway in Europe. The regiment of sappers will be employed on it 
throughout the summer, and the peasants in the communes through 
which the line passes will each of them be expected to give ten days’ 
labour or pay a fine of three francs per diem. Hired labour is almost 
impossible to procure in Bulgaria, as every peasant is a landowner 
and prefers to attend to his own estate; but at the same time the 
Bulgarians would never dream of paying their money to foreign 
navvies. The arrangement which compels the peasants who live in 
the neighbourhood to assist in the construction of the line has met 
with no opposition on their part, for as landowners they have a 
direct interest in the completion of an undertaking which will greatly 
increase the value of agricultural produce. Eight thousand peasants 
are bound to supply twenty sleepers each. Few bridges will be ne- 
cessary ; and the entire line of 108 kilométres will be completed 
without a loan, and, indeed, without a contract except that for the 
rails, which has been secured by an English firm. The whole 
arrangements illustrate the remarkable capacity of the Bulgarians 
for self-help, which enables them to rely on their own resources, to 
discard foreign capitalists, and to prove to the world their fitness for 
the privileges of self-government and independence. An instructive 
contrast is presented by the railway system in Servia, which the 
Government has just wrested from the hands of foreign exp/oiteurs, 
who have been making a profit of twenty-eight per cent. by the im- 





































position of enormous tariffs. It is hardly necessary to point out the 
immense importance of a line which will connect the present and 
future railway system of Bulgaria with the sea, and open up the 
heart of the country as well as the towns of Philippopolis and Sophia 
to foreign commerce. A much-needed outlet will also be provided 
for Bulgarian agricultural produce. Bulgaria, as I heard the 
Minister of Finance say, has hitherto been like a mansion without a 
street door, to which access can only be obtained through the court- 
yards of other houses. She has been hedged in on all sides by a ram- 
part of protective tariffs. The Varna-Rustchuk line runs through 
only a corner of Prince Ferdinand’s dominions, and the Bulgarians, 
through fear of Russia rather than because of the difficulty of 
raising money, have been reluctant to construct a railway between 
Rustchuk and the capital. The enormous rates charged by Baron 
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Hirsch on the Constantinople and Salonica lines have practically 
closed the way from the south, and the result has been that Bulgaria 
has been largely dependent on Austria for a supply of manufactured 
articles. But she will soon have access to the great highway of 
the sea, and the fact ought not to be lost sight of by enterprising 
English firms. 

The ceremony of inauguration was followed by a sumptuous 
déjeuner, which was served in a pavilion decorated with green boughs 
and bunches of peonies. Several toasts were of course proposed, and 
the Prince drank to the ‘Triumphs of Peace” amid an immense 
enthusiasm. A circumstance which was entirely unpremeditated 
afterwards gave rise to some sharp passages of arms between Austro- 
Hungarian and Russian newspapers. An Englishman who was pre- 
sent made a speech, in which he dwelt upon the sympathy felt in 
England for a young nation making a gallant stand for its freedom, 
and at the same time working out its peaceful development undeterred 
by all the difficulties which Europe has thrown in its way. The 
Prince, who expressed himself in English, thanked the speaker ; 
and the Foreign Minister proposed the health of Queen Victoria, 
” which was received 
with deafening cheers, the band playing ‘God save the Queen.” 
The Sultan’s health was next proposed ; but the toast, once customary 
in Bulgaria, of the “Czar Liberator” appears to have been forgotten. 
Many gratuitous inferences were of course drawn by the newspapers 
to which I have alluded, and much unnecessary heat elicited. 

Prince Ferdinand, on his return to the town, received an enthu- 
siastic ovation from the people, who, now that the important cere- 
mony was over, began to rejoice and make merry with a will. The 
hora or national dance, an inseparable accompaniment to every event 
in Bulgarian life, was led off beneath the windows of the Prince’s 
house by M. Stambouloff and the Ministers, the dancers, many of 
whom were peasants in their picturesque dresses, joining hands in a 
vast circle, which went round to the strains of flutes, bagpipes, 
fiddles, and all kinds of music. As the evening wore on the scene 
became more and more interesting. The moon arose over the bay, 
shedding its soft pale light upon the distant hills; the tiny lamps 
were kindled on the minarets, and amid the sounds of festivity in 
the streets the voice of the muezzin could be heard aloft summoning 
the faithful to the devotions of the Ramazan. Hundreds of coloured 
lanterns hung from the trees in the gardens with which Bourgas 
abounds; the crowds became denser than ever, and the dancing was 
renewed with vigour; rockets were continually darting into the sky, 
and crackers and even petards exploded in the streets without appa- 
rently hurting any one. Towards midnight Prince Ferdinand walked 
almost unattended through the town. The rejoicings were still going 
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on merrily, and did not terminate till the break of dawn. It was 
indeed a day to be much remembered at Bourgas. 

A noteworthy feature in the day’s proceedings was the ovation 
received by M. Stambouloff. A thorough Bulgarian, the Prime 
Minister understands the people, and the people understand him. 
After having joined heartily in the dance, M. Stambouloff was 
about to proceed homewards when the people lifted him on their 
shoulders and carried him to the house in which he was staying. 
They continued to cheer loudly until he appeared on the balcony 
and addressed them in one of those extempore orations which he 
knows so well how to deliver. Ina former number of the Fort- 
nightly Review I described M. Stambouloff as the saviour of his 
country, and while freely criticising certain faults of his administra- 
tion, I expressed the opinion that the welfare, perhaps even the 
national existence, of Bulgaria depends upon the continuance of his 
rule. Isee nothing to alter in what I then wrote. During the 
past year M. Stambouloff has triumphed over the remainder of his 
political opponents. He has disembarrassed himself of his Conser- 
vative colleagues MM. Natchevitch and Stoiloff; he presides over a 
Cabinet composed of his loyal adherents; he has taught some 
troublesome ecclesiastics that they must not presume to dispute his 
authority ; he commands an overwhelming majority in the Sobranje, 
of which his faithful friend, M. Sacharia Stoyanoff is President ; he 
has won by degrees the confidence of Prince Ferdinand, and he has 
the whole Bulgarian people at his back.¢ Even his faults will appear 
excusable when we bear in mind the crisis through which Bulgaria 
has been passing ; he has acted upon the doctrine that prevention is 
better than cure; he has nipped the evil in the bud, and he has been 
able to crush his enemies before they could crush him. It is quite 
conceivable that Russia, recognising M. Stambouloff’s immense 
influence with his countrymen, should endeavour to win him to her 
side; and I have heard some of his opponents assert that M. Stam- 
bouloff, looking forward to the time when he may have to retire 
from office, has left a door open for reconciliation with the Czar. If 
this were true, M. Stambouloff would be no better nor worse than 
many other Balkan statesmen, who solace themselves with Russian 
roubles in the penury of opposition, and find Russian support a 
valuable protection against the vengeance of their triumphant 
foes. But the position of M. Stambouloff is unique in many 
respects. His fortunes are bound up with those of Prince 
Ferdinand, for whose acceptance of the Bulgarian throne he is 
mainly responsible. His place in history depends upon Prince 
Ferdinand’s success. Russia’s first condition is the removal of the 
Prince. Her terms, which were lately communicated to the Prime 
Minister by an officious Bulgarian, are as follows :—(1) The removal 
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of the Prince ; (2) the election of a new Prince of the Orthodox faith ; 
(3) an engagement on the part of Bulgaria to act as Russia’s ally in 
case of war. , The bearer of these proposals made use of the name of 
a well-known Russian diplomat. M. Stambouloff’s reply was charac- 
teristic. ‘‘ The Bulgarians,” he said, “are not likely to be caught a 
second time in the same trap. In 1886 we sacrificed a Prince to 
Russia, and we received from her in return a dictator in the person 
of General Kaulbars.” He then gave a gentle hint to the Bulgarian 
gentleman not to meddle in such matters in future, if he did not 
want to be tried for high treason. M. Stambouloff has thrown the 
die: he will stand or fall with Prince Ferdinand. 

The Prince left Bourgas for Slivno on the following day, attended 
by the Prime Minister, M. Sallabascheff, the Minister of Finance, 
and a small suite. Slivno, the “ Manchester of Bulgaria,” lies at 
the foot of the Balkans, some twenty kilometres north of Yam- 
boli, and we followed the road to the latter town to a point at some 
distance beyond Karnabat. The day was hot and bright, and the 
vast fields of peonies seemed literally to blaze in the brilliant sun- 
shine. As we drove through the portions of the wide plain which 
were densely covered with brushwocd the cavalcade frequently 
halted, and the Prince, who is a keen ornithologist, together with 
others of the party, made short expeditions into the thickets, with 
the object of procuring specimens of some of the rare birds which 
frequent this lonely region. It was not possible to accomplish much 
in a few minutes’ time, but specimens of the beautiful euspiza melano- 
cephala, which perches on the épine du Christ (paliurus aculeatus), and 
of the passer hispaniolensis, were obtained. 

It was near sunset when we entered Karnabat. The little town 
sustained its reputation for culinary skill by providing us with an 
excellent dinner, and it was again my inestimable privilege to be 
brought face to face with a Black Sea turbot. The population, which 
is mainly Turkish, showed as much enthusiasm as is compatible with 
the dignity of the faithful. A motto which I noticed on a triumphal 
arch as we were leaving the town reminded me of some words 
of Prince Ferdinand’s, to which I have alluded already. ‘‘ Be bold, 
Ferdinand; the people are with you.” So ran the inscription, which 
shows that the people of Karnabat are not far from the truth of the 
present situation. The inotto which I saw most frequently during 
the following days was, “ Preserve us our freedom.”’ The Bulgarians 
regard their Prince as the embodiment of their national indepen- 
dence. 

It was already dusk when we resumed our journey, and the sha- 
dows of night fell rapidly over the vast solitary plain which lay 
between us and the Balkans. Here and there fires were burning 
brightly near the road at points where careful driving was neces- 
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sary ; at other places groups of mounted gendarmes stood by with 
flaming torches, or a fresh escort awaited us; more than once as we 
passed near some village undiscernible in the darkness—for the Bul- 
garian villages as a rule lie at some distance from the main roads— 
we found crowds of peasants assembled, some dancing round a bon- 
fire, while others waved torches and cheered. The cool night air 
was pleasant after the great heat of the day, and some of us managed 
to sleep a little notwithstanding the violent jolting to which we were 
subjected, for the Prince’s cortége was travelling at a pace rarely 
attempted on these rugged highways. It was past midnight when I 
was awakened by the loud reports of rockets bursting in the air 
above our heads. We were approaching Slivno, and we could see 
the blaze of fireworks and illuminations in front, while the fine peaks 
of the Balkans in the background seemed to look gloomily down 
upon the gay scene below. The whole population was on foot, not- 
withstanding the lateness of the hour; the low quaint houses were 
adorned with flags and green boughs and brightly lit up with lamps 
and candles; and hundreds of men carrying torches and cheering 
loudly ran by the carriages as we drove rapidly through the crooked 
narrow streets. I could not help admiring the composure of our horses 
as rockets and other fireworks were let off within two or three yards 
of their heads; they proved themselves equal to the occasion, and 
never thought of swerving. At Slivno, as elsewhere, those who 
accompanied the Prince were lodged in private houses, and I must 
speak gratefully of the kindness and attention which I received every- 
where. In most cases some member of the family could speak either 
French or English. The Bulgarian house of the better class is not 
what an Englishman would describe as substantially built ; each room 
has generally a large number of windows and a door communicating 
with an open verandah, from which a staircase descends into a 
garden. Nothing could be better in summer; but there’ seems to 
be little protection against the fierce cold of a Bulgarian winter. 
Few precautions seem to be taken to make the house secure at night, 
and the fact speaks well for the honesty of the people. A Bul- 
garian would be filled with astonishment at the care with which 
an Englishman, ut bedtime, barricades his castle. 

The programme for next day included a review, a service in the 
cathedral, a visit to the cloth factories, and an excursion into the 
mountains. With regard to the factories, I had certain preconceived 
ideas of smoke, noise, and general ugliness, such as would qualify 
Slivno for its designation of the “ Bulgarian Manchester.”’ But 
what a Manchester! We left the Prince’s house early in the after- 
noon, and driving through steep, narrow streets, through which 
mountain rivulets of the clearest water were coursing swiftly, we 
reached a romantic glen, the richly- wooded sides of which converged 
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upon a foaming torrent. Majestic rocky summits towered aloft on 
either side, forming a contrast with the luxuriant foliage below, 
through which we could see the water sparkling and foaming as it 
leaped along its downward course in a series of beautiful cascades. 
Here and there were intervals of fresh, bright greensward, enlivened 
by the hues of orchids, tulips, and a hundred other wildflowers. 
The flowering shrubs of the Balkans were at the height of their 
bloom, and the boughs of white and pink and ‘deep-red lilac drooped 
gracefully over the running stream. At intervals throughout the 
valley we saw waterwheels revolving, and low, red-tiled houses close 
by. There were the cloth factories, which give Slivno its industrial 
pre-eminence among Bulgarian towns. The material is excellent 
and exceedingly cheap. A member of our party happened to 
be wearing a suit of it that day, which he told me had cost 
him twenty francs, tailoring included. It was enough to make 
one sigh for a land where the London tailor ceases from troubling. 
We stopped at the nearest factory, the owner of which hospitably 
provided us with tea in a vine-covered arbour overlooking the 
river. While some of us inspected the works the Prince, who 
is an ardent botanist as well as an ornithologist, scaled the 
mountain side in search of rare plants, leaping from rock to rock 
with the activity of a skilled mountaineer. On his return we 
all mounted on horseback in order to pass up the valley and ascend 
the mountain at its farther end. There was only the vestige of a 
pathway, which was in many places traversed by torrents; and I was 
much struck by the clever way in which the hardy Bulgarian ponies 
found a footing among the rocks and loose stones. As we continued 
to ascend the foliage began to assume more of an English aspect, but 
the beautiful Balkan wildflowers grew more thickly than ever. 
Here we found the orchis sambucina, the iris fumida and fetida, the 
myosotis alpestris, the tulipa celsiana, and the geranium baleanicum, a 
plant of which is hung up as a charm in every Bulgarian cottage. 
The view from the summit was magnificent, extending to the snowy 
range beyond Kezanlyk, while the fine mountains around us, which 
are covered almost entirely with an undergrowth of beech and oak— 
all that remains of the ancient forests—looked exceedingly beautiful 
in the fresh verdure of spring. Just before we had finished the 
ascent we observed a pair of splendid birds soaring at an enormous 
height above us in continual circles. They seemed to follow us 
for a quarter of an hour, and the Prince, who watched them 
attentively with a field-glass, declared them to be bearded vul- 
tures. We accomplished the descent without accident, and 
reached Slivno at nightfall, where the officers of the garrison gave 
a banquet in honour of the Prince, which did not terminate till 
midnight. 
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At half-past three next morning we were in our carriages en route 
for Eski Zagra, and the people of Slivno bade us God-speed with a 
farewell flight of rockets. A short pause was made at Novi Zagra, 
where we breakfasted in a primitive little house ornamented with iris 
and acacia blossoms. It was in this house that Prince Alexander 
received the terrible telegram from the Czar which, like the writing 
on the wall, told him that his kingdom was taken from him ; and 
Prince Ferdinand spent some time in the little room in which the 
fatal message was delivered to his predecessor. We were now on 
historic ground, and a two hours’ drive brought us in sight of the 
battlefield of Eski Zagra, where General Gourko was routed by the 
Turks. At a little distance to our left we could see a massive obelisk 
standing on a mound in the fertile plain, where the green corn was 
waving gently over the graves of thousands of brave men. The pro- 
cession halted ; a crowd of peasants had assembled around a triumphal 
arch, throwing flowers and cheering the Sovereign against whom 
Russia has proclaimed her determined hostility. It was an instruc- 
tive sight, more suggestive of the folly of overweening ambition 
than all the magnificent platitudes of Juvenal and Dr. Johnson. 

The plain which surrounds Eski Zagra is shaded by beautiful wal- 
nut trees, which give a park-like appearance to the country. The 
town is almost entirely new, as the old town was burnt by the bashi- 
bazooks, who made pyramids of the heads of the Christian inhabi- 
tants. It was interesting to see Turks, Christians, and Jews alike 
assembled to do honour to their Prince; the schools of the various 
creeds were paraded in the streets, and the little Turks were won- 
derfully demonstrative. A tiny Ottoman in his red fez is always a 
delightful spectacle. The afternoon was spent by the Prince in 
visiting various institutions and receiving addresses. The hearty 
reception which he received at Eski Zagra is noteworthy, as the 
people have not forgotten the sacrifices of Russia and the horrors of 
the great war. 

We started for Kesanlyk on the following morning soon after 
sunrise, and ascended the Tscherna Gora range, a southern parallel 
of the Balkans, through a picturesque mountain valley. The inha- 
bitants of a village which lay perched on the rocks above us—its 
name is written Tschanaktschikoi, but cannot be pronounced—came 
down with wreaths of wildflowers to welcome the Prince ; it was a 
pleasure to gaze upon their honest toil-worn faces, but their women 
appeared marvellously ill-favoured. Soon after we had reached the 
summit of the pass the carriage of M. Sallabascheff overturned and 
fell into a chasm which yawned by the side of the road. M. Salla- 
bascheff leaped out in time to avoid a serious accident, and one of 
the horses of the following carriage stepped nimbly over him without 
touching him. We were now descending into the Valley of Roses; 
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before us the snow-clad range of the higher Balkans towered aloft in 
majestic grandeur, while at our feet lay a beautiful richly-wooded tract 
of country, in which forests of oak, and beech, and walnut stood inter- 
spersed with rose gardens and luxuriant corn-fields. The stupendous 
mountain barrier shelters this favoured district from the northern blast 
and gives it the characteristics of an eastern Riviera. When we reached 
the plain we passed through some fields of gigantic barley, many of the 
stalks measuring more than seven feet in height. Towards noon we 
entered a natural forest of noble trees, which stood in groups amid 
fragrant thickets of hawthorn, lilac, eglantine, and various flowering 
shrubs. Here and there were open vistas, through which we could see 
the snowy crests of the Balkans ; the air was richly laden with perfume 
and filled with the songs of innumerable birds. “I call this my 
park,” said the Prince; and a beautiful park it was, more lovely 
than anything that human skill and taste could create. Presently 
I was astonished by the sight of bayonets gleaming through the 
foliage, and in another moment we came in sight of a body of troops 
drawn up in what I think must be the most beautiful parade-ground 
in the world. It was the Shipka regiment, a fine set of mountain 
lads; and the Prince, accompanied by his military suite, proceeded 
to inspect them, while the civilian members of the party went shoot- 
ing in the forest. We reassembled for déjeuner beneath the shade 
of some magnificent walnut-trees; and the officers of the regiment 
afterwards “ hoisted ” the Prince to his carriage, while the soldiers 
manifested their enthusiasm by cheering and tossing their caps into 
the air. In another hour we reached Kezanlyk, where the loyalty 
of the people was even more demonstrative than at Eski Zagra. 
Kezanlyk is the centre of the rose-fields, the Grasse of Bulgaria. 
Here the oil of roses and other perfumes are distilled from the 
freshly-culled flowers, which are brought in every morning from 
the adjacent gardens. M. Papazoulu, the owner of the principal 
distillery, has won several medals and certificates at various inter- 
national exhibitions. The roses are plucked daily at early dawn, 
when the gardens, still wet with the dew, present a scene of exquisite 
freshness and beauty, and the morning air is richly scented with a 
delicious fragrance. Soon after our arrival we drove to the villages 
of Yanina and Assa, which lie at the entrance to the Shipka pass. 
The rich fertile plain spreads away to the Balkans, which rise pre- 
cipitously like a vast wall, while beneath them lie the little villages, 
nestling among cherry groves and orchards, and shaded by giant 
walnut-trees. We attended services in the quaint Orthodox chapels, 
the floors of which were strewn with green boughs. In each case 
the beginning of the ceremony was announced by the beating of a 
board suspended from a tree, for the little communities cannot at 
present afford to purchase a bell. When leaving one of the churches 
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we found ourselves in the centre of a circle, which began to dance 
the hora to the strains of an instrument which looked like a large 
wooden banjo. Several elderly peasant women took part in the 
dancing, and one of them fell when the pace became rapid, but 
recovered herself with amazing agility. I was much struck by the 
magnificent physique of the Mayor of Assa, who no doubt owed his 
promotion in no small degree to his Herculean stature; for, like Saul, 
he wasa head and shoulders above all the people, whom he restrained 
from crowding us too closely with arguments more cogent than words. 
We also visited the town of Shipka, and traced the narrow road leading 
up to the pass, by which so many heroes went to theirdoom. ‘The 
Turkish earthworks and redoubts, now grown over with grass and 
flowers, are still standing in the fields, and some Bulgarian officers, 
who had served as volunteers with the Russians, pointed out the 
spots where the combat had raged most desperately. 

We reached Kalofer on the following day; but the weather had 
broken, so that I could only partly appreciate the enchanting 
scenery amid which Prince Ferdinand intends to build his mountain 
home. The Bulgarian nation, appreciating the Prince’s devotion to 
its cause, has presented him with an extensive estate here, which 
includes an exquisitely-wooded valley overlooked by snow-clad 
mountains, and traversed by a torrent which forms several beautiful 
cascades. Far up in the valley is a tract of greensward which 
Nature has already planted like a park; it is here that the Prince 
has decided to build his chateau. The mountain side abounds with 
beautiful orchids, and we found specimens of the Globosa varieyata, 
and Longicrucis, as well as many others. At Kalofer we were lodged 
in a “monastery ””—in England it would be called a convent, as it 
is inhabited exclusively by nuns—an irregular and somewhat primi- 
tive group of buildings standing round a large courtyard, with a 
chapel at one end. The worthy sisters appear without exception to 
be gifted with deep contralto voices, if one can judge by their sing- 
ing at the services in the chapel. They made every arrangement 
for our comfort, with the insignificant exception of the necessary 
apparatus for washing. It was with deep regret that I turned from 
this beautiful region as we started on our homeward journey to 
Philippopolis. We reached the former capital of Eastern Roumelia 
at night, and the following morning found us in the Orient express 
on our way to Sophia. A pleasant little déjeuner in the train formed 
an agreeable termination to an interesting and delightful tour. 

The demonstrations which I witnessed throughout the journey 
were such as to leave no shadow of doubt on my mind as to the 
feelings with which the Bulgarians regard their Prince. I am per- 
fectly aware that it is easy, especially in Oriental countries, to get 
up a show of loyalty and enthusiasm. It is easy to make arrange- 
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ments for the presentation of addresses, and even for a certain 
amount of forced cheering. It is impossible to make people /ook 
enthusiastic, or to urge them to acts and expressions which can only 
be suggested by a spontaneous impulse. The Bulgarians are an 
undemonstrative race, and seldom lay aside their natural suspicion 
and reserve. But they cling with the utmost tenacity to the national 
idea, and recognizing the embodiment of that idea in their Prince, 
they welcome him with a warmth which seems foreign to their cha- 
racter. They are also essentially a practical people, and they appre- 
ciate the material advantages they are deriving from his peaceful 
and enlightened rule. Patriotism and self-interest are not, however, 
the only motives which inspire the Bulgarians with loyalty to their 
Prince. The bond of personal affection and esteem is being rapidly 
strengthened. The Bulgarian character presents many problems to 
those who come amongst them for the first time; but the Prince 
has exerted himself to master the national peculiarities, and to put 
himself in sympathy with his subjects. He understands the people, 
and they are beginning to understand him better every day. 

It was my intention to have given some account of the material 
progress which Bulgaria has made during the last year, but con- 
siderations of time and space forbid me to say more than a few 
words. Alone among the nations of Europe, Bulgaria has no 
national debt. For this inestimable benefit she is indebted to 
Russia; but her people have not allowed themselves to be dis- 
couraged because, owing to the threatening attitude of that Power, 
they are unable to raise the money necessary for the more rapid 
development of their resources. They have shown an admirable 
spirit in refusing all offers of a loan on terms which would imply a 
reflection on the excellent financial condition of their country. 
Nevertheless, they have accomplished much. They have purchased 
the Rustchuk- Varna line; they have completed the line from Tsari- 
brod to Vakarel, which, greatly to the disgust of Russia, puts them 
in communication with Western civilisation; they are hard at work 
on the Yamboli-Bourgas railway, which will give them an inde- 
pendent outlet for their commerce; and they are about to undertake 
costly harbour works at the latter town. Societies for the promotion 
of industry and thrift are being formed everywhere throughout the 
country ; for the peasants, encouraged by the firm administration of 
justice and the prevailing tranquillity, are beginning to give up the 
practice of burying their money in the ground, and to unite in 
industrial associations. Such are the “Success”’ at Gabrovo for the 
making of lace, the “ Hope” at Leskovetz for various industries, 
the “Rose” at Kezanlyk for the manufacture of perfumes, the 
“Osma”’ at Loftscha for that of osier baskets and straw hats. The 
National Bank of Bulgaria has prospered beyond expectation, and is 
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extending its branches. A school of practical farming has been open 
for some time at Sadova, in which special attention is given to the 
culture of the vine, a latent source of vast wealth to Bulgaria. The 
nucleus of a university has been formed by the munificence of 
Prince Ferdinand, who is keenly anxious for the intellectual as well 
as the material advancement of the country. 

It is the good fortune of Bulgaria that her warrior-prince, to 
whom she owes so much, has been succeeded by one who has striven 
so successfully to win the enduring triumphs of peace. But the 
army has not been neglected; it has kept pace with the peaceful 
progress of the nation. The number of regiments has been doubled, 
and Bulgaria can now bring 120,000 well-disciplined men into the 
field, the flower of a sturdy and well-nourished peasantry, together 
with a reserve of 30,000 men still under thirty years of age, who 
showed what they could do on the hills of Slivnitza. The Bulga- 
tian army has discovered that it can do without Russian officers. 
There are neither Russian officers nor Russian consuls in Bulgaria. 
Even the tall, imposing consulate at Sophia, which was built to 
overawe the palace and the town, stands empty and forlorn. Per- 
haps this is one of the best features in the present condition of 
illegality. There are no longer any nidi of disaffection in Bulgaria, 
and the conspirators mostly assemble at Bucharest, Belgrade, and 
other places. There are great advantages in the existing situation ; 
and statesmen at Sophia appreciate them so fully that they will do 
nothing to precipitate a change. At the present moment Bulgaria is 
perhaps the most independent state in the world. She owes no man 
anything; she is hampered with no proletariat; she is free from 
the trammels of diplomatic intercourse. She is indebted for her 
position, not only to European complications, but to her sturdy 
independence and capacity for self-help—qualities which perhaps 
more than any other attract the admiration of Englishmen. If 
attacked, she will make a desperate resistance. ‘‘ We will fight to 
the last drop of our blood,’ I heard a Bulgarian officer say, “ for 
Prince Ferdinand and our freedom.” Perhaps, after all, the best 
course for intending intruders will be to let sleeping dogs lie. 

J. D. Bourcuier. 
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Four years have passed since a great stimulus to curiosity about the 
translator of Omar Khayydm was given by the double inscription, 
prologue and epilogue, ave atque vale, in which Lord Tennyson put 
forth his Tiresias to the world under the shadow of the name of 
Edward FitzGerald. The curtain was for a moment drawn from the 
personality of one of the most recluse and sequestered of modern 
men of letters, and we saw, with the eyes of the Poet Laureate, one 
of the earliest and one of the most interesting of his associates :— 
‘* Old Fitz, who from your suburb grange, 
Where once I tarried for a while, 
Glance at the wheeling orb of change, 
And greet it with a kindly smile ; 
Whom yet I see as there you sit 
Seneath your sheltering garden-tree, 
And watch your doves about you flit, 
And plant on shoulder, hand and knee, 
Or on your head their rosy feet, 
As if they knew your diet spares 
Whatever moved in that full sheet 
Let down to Peter at his prayers; 
Who feed on milk and meal and grass.” 


This dedication, as we now learn, had been written a week before 
FitzGerald’s death, in June, 1883, when the intimacy of the two poets 
had lasted for nearly fifty years. Other friends, scarcely less dear or 
less admired, had already preceded FitzGerald to the grave. Thac- 
keray, a little before the end, in reply to his daughter’s inquiry which 
of his old friends he had loved most, had answered, ‘‘ Why, dear old 
Fitz, to be sure.” Carlyle growled at the comparative rarity of 
“your friendly human letters,” and a few more—James Spedding, 
Thompson of Trinity, Crabbe, Bernard Barton, had tempted his 
woodland spirit from its haunts. But few indeed among the living 
can boast of having enjoyed even a slight personal acquaintanceship 
with Edward FitzGerald, and almost his only intimate friend now 
left is the editor of the Letters and Literary Remains (Macmillan & 
Co.: 3 vols.), which are just appearing, and which must reveal even 
to those who have placed FitzGerald’s genius highest and studied 
him most carefully an unsuspected individuality of great force and 
charm. The learned and accomplished Vice-Master of Trinity has 
fulfilled his task in a manner almost too modest. He leaves Fitz- 
Gerald to speak to us without a commentary from the pages of his 
matchless translations and from the leaves of his scarcely less de- 
lightful letters. 

Edward Purcell was born in a Jacobean mansion near Woodbridge, 
in Suffolk, on the 3lst of March, 1809. His father had married a 
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Miss FitzGerald, and on the death of her father in 1818, he assumed 
the name and arms of FitzGerald. The poet’s early childhood was 
spent in France, but at the age of thirteen he went to a school at 
Bury St. Edmunds, where the Speddings, W. B. Donne, and J. M. 
Kemble were among his schoolfellows. In 1826 he was entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1828 he formed the friendship of 
two freshmen, slightly younger than himself, who were to be his 
intimates for life, W. M. Thackeray and W. H. Thompson, lately 
Master of Trinity. He saw Lord Tennyson about this time, although 
he did not make his acquaintance until they left college ; but half 
a century later he retained a clear recollection of the appearance of 
the Poet Laureate as an undergraduate—‘“ I remember him well, a 
sort of Hyperion.” It is consistent with all that we learn of the shy 
fidelity of FitzGerald that almost all the friendships of his life were 
formed before he was one-and-twenty. As early as 1830 he warns 
Thackeray not to invite him to meet anybody ; ‘“‘ I cannot stand see- 
ing new faces in the polite circles ;” and while the rest of the com- 
panionship, each in his own way, turned to conquer the world, Fitz- 
Gerald remained obstinately and successfully obscure. In 1831 he 
was nearly caught, for a very delicate and fantastic lyric, published 
anonymously in the Atheneum, attracted remark and was generally 
attributed to Charles Lamb. FitzGerald took a farm-house on the 
battle-field of Naseby, and paid no heed to the outstretched hands of 
the Sirens. He was in easy circumstances and adopted no profession. 
The seat of his family, and his own main residence until 1835, was 
Whinstead Lodge, a house beautifully placed on the west bank of 
the Orwell, about two miles from Ipswich. Thence they removed to 
a less attractive mansion, Boulge, near Woodbridge, in the same 
county, close to the place of his birth, and there FitzGerald resided 
until his death. His life was extremely simple, devoted to country 
cares, and with no duties much more severe than were involved in the 
fit pruning of roses, and in the politics of the circumjacent hamlet. 
Nor, at first, did he give promise of being more than an admirer, a 
contemplator, even in the fairy world of literature. We get charm- 
ing glimpses of his sympathetic nature in some of the early letters. 
On the 7th of December, 1832, he says :— 

‘**The news of this week is that Thackeray has come but is going to leaye 
again for Devonshire directly. He came very opportunely to divert my Blue 
Devils: notwithstanding, we do not see very much of each other: and he has 
now so many friends (especially the Bullers) that he has no such wish for my 
society. He is as full of good humour and kindness as ever. The next news 
is that a new volume of Tennyson is out, containing nothing more than you 
have in MS. except one or two things not worth having. ... . 

“IT have been poring over Wordsworth lately, which has had much effect 
in bettering my Blue Devils: for his philosophy does not abjure melancholy, 
but puts a pleasant countenance upon it, and connects it with humanity. It 


is very well, if the sensibility that makes us fearful of ourselves is diverted to 
become a cause of sympathy and interest with nature and mankind: and this 
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I think Wordsworth tends todo. I think I told you of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
before : I cannot tell you what sweetness I find in them. 


‘So by Shakespeare's sonnets roasted, and Wordsworth’s poems basted, 
My heart will be well toasted, and excellently tasted.’ 


This beautiful couplet must delight you, I think.” 


In June, 1834, Thackeray was illustrating “‘my Undine”’ (possibly a 
translation of Fouqué’s romance) “in about fourteen little coloured 
drawings, very nicely.” What has become of this treasure? In 
May, 1835, some of the friends were together in the Lakes, and we 
get, incidentally, a pleasant glimpse of the most illustrious of them :— 


“‘ Alfred Tennyson stayed with meat Ambleside. Spedding was forced to go 
home, till the last two days of my stay here. I will say no more of Tennyson 
than that the more I have seen of him, the more cause I have to think him 
great. His little humours and grumpinesses were so droll, that I was always 
laughing: and was often put in mind (strange to say) of my little unknown 
friend, Undine —I must however say, further, that I felt what Charles Lamb 
describes, a sense of depression at times from the overshadowing of a so much 
more lofty intellect than my own: this (though it may seem vain to say so) 
I never experienced before, though I have often been with much greater intel- 
lects : but I could not be mistaken in the universality of his mind ; and perhaps 
I have received some benefit in the now more distinct consciousness of my 
dwarfishness.” 


His time, when the roses were not being pruned, and when he was 
not making discreet journeys in uneventful directions, was divided 
between music, which greatly occupied his younger thought, and lite- 
rature, which slowly, but more and more exclusively, engaged his 
attention. His loneliness, and the high standard by which in his remote 
seclusion he measured all contemporary publications, gives an interest 
to his expressions with regard to new books, an interest which centres 
around himself more, perhaps, than around the work criticised. For 
instance, he says, in April, 1838, to the Quaker poet, Bernard Barton, 
who was his neighbour at Woodbridge, and who eventually became 
his father-in-law :— 


‘‘T am very heavy indeed with a kind of influenza, which has blocked up 
most of my senses, and put a wet blanket over my brains. This state of head 
has not been improved by trying to get through a new book much in fashion 
—Ourlyle’s French Revolution—written in a German style. An Englishman 
writes of French Revolutions in a German style! People say the book is very 
deep: but it appears to me that the meaning seems deep from lying under 
mystical language. There is no repose, nor equable movement in it: all cut 
up into short sentences half reflective, half narrative; so that one labours 
through it as vessels do through what is called a short sea—small, contrary- 
going waves caused by shallows, and straits, and meeting tides, &c. I like to 
sail before the wind over the surface of an even-rolling eloquence, like that of 
Bacon or the Opium-Eater. There is also pleasant fresh-water sailing with 
such writers as Addison. Is there any pond-sailing in literature? that is, 
drowsy, slow, and of small compass? Perhaps we may say, some Sermons. 
But this is only conjecture. Certainly Jeremy Taylor rolls along as majes- 
tically as any of them. We have had Alfred Tennyson here, very droll and 
very wayward, and much sitting up of nights till two and three in the morn- 
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ing, with pipes in our mouths: at which good hour we would get Alfred to 
give us some of his magic music, which he does between growling and smoking, 
and so to bed.” 


Few poets have been able to prepare for their life’s work by so 
long and so dreamy a novitiate. In 1839 FitzGerald gives Bernard 
Barton a more than commonly ful! account of his daily life. He 
goes with a fellow-fisherman, “ my piscator,” two miles off to fish, 
and has tea in a pothouse, and so walks home. “For all which idle 
ease,” he says, “I think I must be damned.” Or else upon glorious 
sunshiny days he lies at full length in his garden reading Tacitus, 
with the nightingale singing and some red anemones flaunting them- 
selves in the sun. ‘“ A funny mixture all this; Nero, and the deli- 
cacy of spring; all very human, however. Then, at half-past one, 
lunch on Cambridge cream cheese: then a ride over hill and dale: 
then spudding up some weeds from the grass; and then, coming in, 
I sit down to write to you.” No wonder that Carlyle, groaning in 
London under the weight of his work and his indigestion, would 
gird playfully at the “peaceable man” at Woodbridge, with his 
“innocent far niente life.” FitzGerald, on his part, was by no means 
blind to the seamy side of the loud Carlylean existence, but wished it 
were calmer, and retired to his Horace Walpole and his Tale of a Tub 
with fresh gusto after being tossed, as he called it, on Carlyle’s ‘“ can- 
vas waves.” After an unusual burst of Chelsea eloquence, Fitz- 
Gerald proposes a retreat; ‘ We will all sit under the calm shadow 
of Spedding’s forehead.”’ Carlyle, meanwhile, after growing better 
acquainted with FitzGerald, to whom Thackeray had first presented 
him, became even more attached to him, and, visiting him, they 
scraped for human bones together in the Naseby battle-field. Here 
is a scrap from a letter of Carlyle to FitzGerald, dated October, 
16, 1844 :— 


‘*Qne day we had Alfred Tennyson here; an unforgettable day. . He stayed 
with us till late ; forgot his stick : we dismissed him with Macpherson’s Farewell. 
Macpherson (see Burns) was a Highland robber; he played that Tune, of his 
own composition, on his way to the gallows; asked, ‘If in all that crowd the 
Macpherson had any clansman ?’ holding up the fiddle that he might bequeath 
it to some one. ‘ Any kinsman, any soul that wished him well?’ Nothing 
answered, nothing durst answer. He crushed the fiddle under his foot, and 
sprang off. The Tune is rough as hemp, but strong asa lion. I never hear 
it without something of emotion—poor Macpherson ; though the artist hates to 


'o 


play it. Alfred’s dark face grew darker, and I saw his lip slightly quivering ! 

The life that slipped away at Woodbridge in a reverie so graceful 
and so roseate was not undisturbed from time to time by voices from 
the outer world calling it to action; but through a long series of 
years the appeal was resolutely put by. When almost all his friends 
were writers it could not be but that FitzGerald was conscious of a 
tendency to write, and there are signs in his correspondence of an 
occasional yielding to the tendency. But in all these early years he 
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was never harassed by what he describes as “the strong inward call, 
the cruel-sweet pangs of parturition,” which he observed, with the 
curiosity of a physician, in the spirits of Tennyson and Thackeray. 
He knew very well that he had the power, if he chose, to pour out 
volume after volume, like others of the mob of gentlemen who write 
with ease; but his belief was that, “‘ unless a man can do better he 
had best not do at all.” It is in 1847 that we find him, as a lucky 
discovery of Mr. Aldis Wright’s informs us, plunging for the first 
time, though with the cryptic anonymity which he would continue 
to observe, into print. When Singer published his edition of Selden’s 
Table Talk in that year, the illustrative matter was contributed by a 
gentleman whom the editor was not permitted to name. Mr. Aldis 
Wright has found the originals of these notes in FitzGerald’s hand- 
writing. ‘T'wo years later he set his initials at the foot of a desul- 
tory memoir of Bernard Barton, prefixed to the subscription edition 
of the collected poems of that mild and ineffectual bard, who had died 
in the preceding February. It is remarkable, however, that Fitz- 
Gerald’s first serious enterprise in authorship was undertaken so late 
as in his forty-third year—at an age, that is to say, when most men 
who are to be famous in letters have already given copious evidence 
of their powers. 

FitzGerald’s first book, Euphranor, was published by Pickering in 
1851, a modest little volume not passing much beyond the limits of 
a pamphlet. It seems to have been the child of memories of Cam- 
bridge impregnated by the Socratic talk of Spedding, who had lately 
been visiting FitzGerald. It is a Platonic dialogue, easily cast— 
somewhat in the manner, one may say, of Berkeley’s A/ciphron— 
in a framework of landscape, Cambridge courts and halls, the river, 
the locks, the deep breeze blowing through the mays and the labur- 
nums. The characters discuss the Godefridus of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
and how the principles of chivalry can be wholesomely maintained 
in modern life. Slight, perhaps, and notably unambitious, Luphranor 
could scarcely have been written by any one but FitzGerald — 
unless, possibly, in certain moods, by Landor—and it remains the 
most complete and sustained of his prose works. He had scarcely 
published it, and, as shyly as Sabrina herself, had peeped from ‘“ the 
rushy-fringéd bank” of Deben to see how the world received it, before 
he found himself engaged on another little anonymous volume. The 
tiny green’ 1852 quarto of Po/onus lies before me at this moment, a 
presentation copy to the author’s sister, “‘ Andalusia De Soyres, from 
her Affecte. E. F.G.” It is a collection of wise saws and modern 
instances, some of them his own, most of them borrowed from Bacon, 
Selden, Kenelm Digby, and, of the living, Carlyle and Newman, the 
whole graced by a charming and most characteristic preface by 


(1) The grass-green cover of the original edition reminds us that ‘‘la Verdad es 
siémpre verde.” 
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FitzGerald himself. And now he began with zeal to undertake the 
proper labour of his lifetime—he became a translator of poetry. 

Six or seven years before this time, FitzGerald was corresponding 
on familiar terms with a younger friend, who survives him, and who 
appears to have been, to a very singular degree, and in the full 
Shakespearean sense, the “only begetter”’ of these ensuing transla- 
tions. This was Mr. E. B. Cowell, now Professor of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. As early as 1846 Mr. Cowell had introduced FitzGerald 
to Hafiz ; in 1852 we find that the latter has “ begun again to read 
Calderon with Cowell ;” and from a letter written long afterwards 
to the late Sir Frederick Pollock, we learn that their first study of 
Calderon dated from at least 1850. FitzGerald cared for but little 
in Spanish literature. He tried some of the other dramatists—Tirso 
de Molina, Lopé de Vega, Moratin, but he could take but scant 
interest in these. His admiration of Calderon, on the other hand, 
was inexhaustible, and he began to work assiduously at the task of 
translating him, taking all Shelley’s pleasure in the “ starry autos.”’ 
The volume called Siz Dramas of Calderon, freely translated by Edward 
FitzGerald, was issued by Pickering in 1853, and is the only one of 
all FitzGerald’s publications which bears his name upon it. The six 
plays are: The Painter of his own Dishonour, Keep your own Seeret, 
Gil Peres the Gallician, Three Judgments at a Blow, The Mayor of 
Zalanca, and Beware of Smooth Water. The book is now of extreme 
scarcity, the translator having withdrawn it from circulation in one 
of his singular fits of caprice, partly, I believe, on account of the 
severity with which its freedom as a paraphrase was attacked. I am 
bound to say, however, that I find no traces of irritation on this sub- 
ject in his letters of 1853, which refer to various reviews in a very 
moderate and sensible spirit. 

Tke Calderon had scarcely passed through the printer’s hands when 
FitzGerald took up the study of Persian, stillin company with and 
under the direction of Mr. Cowell. In 1854, when he was visiting that 
friend at Oxford, he began to try his hand ona verse translation of the 
Salaman and Absai of Jami, “‘ whose ingenious prattle I am stilting 
into too Miltonic verse.’ This version seems to have been ready for 
the press in 1856, but it did not appear until more than twenty years 
had elapsed. Meanwhile Mr. Cowell was appointed Professor of 
History at a Calcutta college, and one main stimulus to steady pro- 
duction was removed out of FitzGerald’s life. Yet, by good fortune 
for us, Mr. Cowell’s absence from England induced FitzGerald to 
write to him more fully about his work than he would have done if 
the friends could have met. And here, on the 20th of March, 1857, 
we are allowed to be present at the first conception of what was 
afterwards to become the famous and admired Omar Khayyam :— 


‘*To-day I have been writing twenty pages of a metrical Sketch of the 
Mantie, for such uses asI told you of. It is an amusement to me to take 
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what liberties I like with these Persians, who (as I think) are not poets 
enough to frighten one froin such excursions, and who really do want a little 
art to shape them. I don’t speak of Jelaleddin whom I know so little of 
(enough to show me that he is no great artist, however), nor of Hafiz, whose 
best is untranslatable because he is the best musician of words. Old Johnson 
said the poets were the best preservers of a language: for people must go to 
the original to relish them. Iam sure that what Tennyson said to you is true : 
that Hafiz is the most Eastern—or, he should have said, most Persian—of the 
Persians. He is the best representative of their character, whether his Saki and 
wine be real or mystical. Their religion and philosophy is soon seen through, 
and always seems to me cuckooed over like a borrowed thing, which people, once 
having got, don’t know how to parade enough. To be sure, their roses and 
nightingales are repeated enough; but Hafiz and old Omar Khayyam ring 
like true metal. The philosophy of the latter is, alas! one that never fails in 
the world.” 

He was soon keenly engaged on his task ; had in April opened up 
a correspondence with Garcin de Tassy about texts of Omar in the 
Paris libraries. This was the busiest year of FitzGerald’s literary 
life. In May he was already beginning to warn his friend of another 
possible “sudden volume of translations,” the desire to conquer a 
province of Auschylus in his peculiar way having seized him. The 
only result, however, was the preparation—but at what date I do not 
seem able to discover—of that extraordinary translation of the Aga- 
memnon, eventually printed without name of author, title-page, or im- 
print, in a hideous cover of grocer’s azure, which is one of the rarest of 
FitzGerald’s issues. In January, 1858, he began the dismal business 
of trying, and at first vainly trying, to find a publisher bold enough 
to embark on the perilous enterprise of printing the little pamphlet 
of immortal music called The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. On the 
subject of this publication much has been loosely said and conjec- 
turally reported of late years. We may, therefore, be glad to read 
FitzGerald’s own account, in a letter to the late Master of Trinity :— 

‘*As to my own peccadilloes in verse, which never pretend to be original, 
this is the story of Rubdiyat. I had translated them partly for Cowell: young 
Parker asked me some years ago for something for Fraser, and I gave him the 
less wicked of these to use if he chose. He kept them for two years without 
using : and as I saw he didn’t want them I printed some copies with Quaritch ; 
and, keeping some for myself, gave him the rest. Cowell, to whom I sent a 
copy, was naturally alarmed at it; he being a very religious man: nor have I 
given any other copy but to George Borrow, to whom I had once lent the 
Persian, and to old Donne when he was down here the other day, to whom I 
was showing a passage in another book which brought my old Omar up.” 


Late in 1859 the Rubdiydt appeared, in the casual way above 
indicated, and fell absolutely flat upon the market. There is no 
evidence in FitzGerald’s correspondence that it attracted the smallest 
attention, and, except for a letter from Mr. Ruskin, which circled 
the globe for ten years (this sounds incredibly characteristic, but 
seems to be true) before it reached its address, the first publication of 
his magnificent poem appears to have brought FitzGerald no breath 
of recognition from the world outside the circle of his friends. The 
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copies in Mr. Quaritch’s shop seem to have found no buyers, and to 
have gravitated rather surprisingly soon to the fourpenny boxes 
outside the booksellers’ stalls. Here Dante Gabriel Rossetti, so 
legend relates, discovered the hid treasure in 1861, and pro- 
claimed it among his friends, Mr. Swinburne being forward in the 
generous race to make the poem appreciated at its proper value. It 
marks a rise in the barometer of popularity that Monkton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton) is anxiously inquiring for a copy or two in May, 
1861. Yet it was not until 1868 that a second edition, now scarcely 
less rare and no whit less interesting to the collector, was called 
for. Since that time, much revised by its far too careful author, the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam has been reprinted in all manner of 
shapes, both on this side of the Atlantic and on the other. To 
pursue the record of his literary life, FitzGerald translated two 
more plays of Calderon, the Magico prodigioso, at which Shelley had 
tried his hand, and the Vida es Sueno, which Trench had attempted. 
These he never published, but in 1865 he printed them, without 
title-page, and sent the strange little volume, in a paper cover, to a 
few of his friends. With the exception of the two Gdipus dramas, 
circulated in the same quaint, shy way, in 1880, these were the last 
of FitzGerald’s poetical translations. 

He had grown more and more interested in the water-way leading 
from the pastoral meadows of Woodbridge to the sea, the salt road 
between the trees called Bewdsey Haven, which brings you, if you 
go far enough down it, to the German Ocean at last. His favourite 
companions became fishermen and the captains of boats, and in 1867 
an old wish was realised at length, when FitzGerald became part 
owner of a herring-lugger — Zhe Scandal as he called her, 
because that was “the main staple of Woodbridge ”—and possessed 
a captain of his own. ‘Nothing but ship,” he says, from June 
to November, through all those months, “not having lain, I 
believe, for three consecutive nights in Christian sheets,” but mostly 
knocking about somewhere outside of Lowestoft. The theory was 
that the lugger should pay her way, but FitzGerald and his captain, 
“‘a grand, tender soul, lodged in a suitable carcase,” did not make 
the profit that they hoped for, and after four years of considerable 
anxiety, FitzGerald parted from his boat and from her master. The 
latter was a humble friend in whom, physically and spiritually, there 
must have been something splendidly attractive, and regarding whom 
FitzGerald uses phraseology otherwise reserved for Tennyson and 
Thackeray. The poet still kept a boat upon the Deben, but went out 
no more upon the deep after herrings and mackerel, in company 
with his auburn-baired and blue-eyed giant from Lowestoft, “ alto- 
gether,” he says, “the greatest man I have known.” 

And so, almost imperceptibly, as the reader moves down the series 
of these delightful letters, he finds that the writer, in his delicate 
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epicureanism, is, without repining at it, growing old. A selection 
from his early favourite poet, a Suffolk man like himself, George 
Crabbe, is his last literary enterprise, and so on the 14th of June, 
1883, in his seventy-fifth year, he rather suddenly passes away 
painlessly in his sleep. His own words shall be his epitaph: “An 
idle fellow, but one whose friendships were more like loves.” 

To review Mr. Aldis Wright’s three volumes is no part of my 
business here. Every one who loves the finer parts of letters must 
feast upon them for himself, and will have met of late with no better 
intellectual food. But before closing I must say a few words about 
the general character of FitzGerald’s imaginative writings, now for 
the first time placed before the public in a form which is reasonably 
accessible. The strange issues of Calderon, of Aischylus, of Jami, of 
Sophocles, with which it was FitzGerald’s pleasure to confound bib- 
liographers, are now great rarities; not one of all his printed works, 
except the Omar Khayyam, has hitherto been easy to obtain. We may 
generally say in looking over all these versions, that FitzGerald more 
than any other recent translator of poetry, carried out that admirable 
rule of Sir John Denham’s, that the translator’s business is not “ alone 
to translate language into language, but poesie into poesie ; and poesie 
is of so subtle a spirit, that in pouring out of one language into 
another, it will all evaporate, if a new spirit be not added in the 
translation.”’ FitzGerald’s versions are so free, he is so little bound 
by the details of his original, he is so indifferent to the timid pedan- 
try of the ordinary writer who empties verse out of the cup of one 
language into that of another, that we may attempt with him what 
would be a futile task with almost every other English translator— 
we may estimate from his versions alone what manner of poet he 
was. 

In attempting to form such an estimate we are bound to recognise 
that his best-known work is also his best. The Omar Khayyam of 
FitzGerald takes its place in the third period of Victorian poetry, as 
an original force wholly in sympathy with other forces, of which its 
author took no personal cognisance. Whether it accurately repre- 
sents or no the sentiments of a Persian astronomer of the eleventh 
century is a question which fades into insignificance beside the fact 
that it stimulated and delighted a generation of young readers, to 
whom it appealed in the same manner, and along parallel lines with, 
the poetry of Morris, Swinburne, and the Rossettis. After the lapse 
of thirty years we are able to perceive that in the series of poetical 
publications of capital importance which marked the close of the 
fifties it takes its natural place. In 1858 appeared The Defence of 
Guinevere; in 1859, the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam; in 1860, 
The Queen-Mother and Rosamond; in 1862, Goblin Market ; while, 
although the Poems of D. G. Rossetti did not finally see the light 
till 1870, his presence, his spiritual influence, had animated the 
VOL. XLVI. N.S. F 
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group. That FitzGerald was ignorant of, or wholly indifferent to the 
existence of these his compeers did not affect his relationship to 
them, nor their natural and instinctive recognition of his imaginative 
kinship to themselves. The same reassertion of the sensuous elements 
of literature, the same obedience to the call for a richer music and a 
more exotic and impassioned aspect of manners, the same determina- 
tion to face the melancholy problems of life and find a solace for 
them in art, were to be found in the anonymous pamphlet of 
Oriental reverie as in the romances, dramas, songs, and sonnets of 
the four younger friends. 

So much more interesting to us, if we will look sensibly at the 
matter, is FitzGerald than the Omar Khayy4m whose mantle he 
chose to masquerade in that we are not vexed but delighted to 
learn from Mr. Aldis Wright that the opening stanza, which ran 
thus in the edition of 1859— 

‘‘ Awake! for morning in the bowl of night 
Has flung the stone that puts the stars to flight ; 


And lo! the hunter of the East has caught 
The Sultan’s turret in a noose of light,” 


is wholly his own, and represents nothing in the original. It was 
judged by his earliest critics to be too close a following of the fan- 
tastic allusiveness of the Persian, and the poet—surely with his 
tongue set in his cheek—modified his own invention to the smoother 
but less spirited :— 
‘* Wake ! for the sun behind yon Eastern height 
Has chased the session of the stars from night ; 
And, to the field of heav’n ascending, strikes 
The Sultan’s turret with a shaft of light.” 

It is well to remind ourselves of these two versions, of which each 
is good, though the first be best, because FitzGerald was sufficiently 
ill-advised to exchange for both a much tamer version, which now 
holds its place in the text. These alterations, however, are very 
significant to the critic, and exhibit the extreme care with which 
FitzGerald revised and re-revised his work." 

To judge, however, of his manner as a translator, or rather as a 
paraphraser, we must examine not merely the most famous and 
remarkable of his writings, but his treatment of Spanish and Greek 
drama, and of the narrative of Jami. It appears that he took 
Dryden’s licence, and carried it further; that he steeped himself in 
the language and feeling of his author, and then threw over his 
version the robe of his own peculiar style. Every great translator 
does this to some extent, and we do not recognise in Chapman’s 
breathless measure the staid and polished Homer that marches down 
the couplets of Pope. But then, both Pope and Chapman had, in 
the course of abundant original composition, made themselves each 
the possessor of a style which he threw without difficulty around the 
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shoulders of his paraphrase. In the unique case of FitzGerald—since 
Fairfax can scarcely be considered in the same category—a poet of 
no marked individuality in his purely independent verse created for 
himself, in the act of approaching masterpieces of widely different 
race and age, a poetical style so completely his own that we recog- 
nise it at sight as his. The normal instances of this manner are 
familiar to us in Omar Khayyam. They are characterised by a melody 
which has neither the variety of Tennyson nor the vehemence of 
Swinburne, neither the motion of a river nor of the sea, but which 
rather reminds us, in its fulness and serenity, of the placid motion 
of the surface of a lake, or of his own grassy estuary of the Deben ; 
and finally by a voluptuous and novel use of the commonplaces of 
poetry—the rose, the vine, the nightingale, the moon. There are 
examples of this typical manner of FitzGerald to be found in Omar 
Khayyam, which are unsurpassed for their pure qualities as poetry, 
and which must remain always characteristic of what was best in a 
certain class of Victorian verse. Such are :— 
‘« Alas, that spring should vanish with the rose ! 
That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close ! 


The nightingale that in the branches sang, 
Ah, whence and whither flown again, who knows 


1» 


and (a gem spoiled in recutting, after the first edition, by the 
capricious jeweller) :— 


‘¢Thus with a loaf of bread beneath the bough, 
A flask of wine, a book of verse,—and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness— 
And wilderness is paradise enow.” 


Nothing quite so good, perhaps, as these and many more which 
might be quoted from the Omar Khayyam, is to be found in the 
other translations, yet wherever the latter are happiest they betray 
the same hand and murmur the same accents.’ It is in The Mighty 
Magician that we meet with such characteristic stanzas as this :— 


‘Who that in his hour of glory 
Walks the kingdom of the rose, 
And misapprehends the story 
Which through all the garden blows ; 
Which the southern air who brings 
It touches, and the leafy strings 
Lightly to the touch respond ; 
And nightingale to nightingale 
Answering on bough beyond— 
Nightingale to nightingale 
Answering on bough beyond.” 


while the following passage, perhaps the richest and most memor- 


(1) Let not the ingenuous reader strive, however, to trace the style of FitzGerald in 
the Gray-like choruses of @dipus, for these appear to be textually copied from the old 
eighteenth-century version of Robert Potter (1788). I can discover no explanation 
of this odd freak, which looks like a snare set for the feet of unwary critics. 
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able in FitzGerald’s minor writings, is found in the Sa/aman and 
Absal :— 

‘* When they had sail’d their vessel for a moon, 
And marr’d their beauty with the wind o’ the sea, 
Suddenly in mid sea reyeal’d itself 
An isle, beyond imagination fair ; 

An isle that was all garden; not a flower, 

Nor bird of plumage like the flower, but there ; 
Some like the flower, and others like the leaf ; 
Some, as the pheasant and the dove, adorn’d 
With crown and collar, over whom, alone, 

The jewell’d peacock like a sultan shone ; 

While the musicians, and among them chief 
The nightingale, sang hidden in the trees, 
Which, arm in arm, from fingers quivering 
With any breath of air, fruit of all kind 

Down scatter’d in profusion to their feet, 
Where fountains of sweet water ran between, 
And sun and shadow chequer-chased the green, 
This Iram-garden seem’d in secrecy 

Blowing the rosebud of its revelation ; 

Or Paradise, forgetful of the dawn 

Of Audit, lifted from her face the veil.’’ 


In reading these sumptuous verses the reader may be inclined to 
wonder why Salaman and Absd/ is not as widely known and as 
universally admired as the Omar Khayyam. If it were constantly 
sustained at anything like this level it would be so admired and 
known, but it is, unfortunately, both crabbed and unequal. 

It was in 1854, as FitzGerald reminds Professor Cowell in a very 
interesting letter, that these friends began to read Jamé together. 
We have seen that it was not until 1856 and after the completion 
of the Salamdn and Absdl that the same friend placed Omar in Fitz- 
Gerald’s hands. The paraphrase of Jami, therefore, is the earlier of 
the two, and represents the style of the English poet at a stage when 
it was still unfinished and, I think, imperfectly refined. The narra- 
tive of Jami is diffuse, and, as FitzGerald soon found, “ not line by 
line precious ;” he was puzzled how to retain its character and yet 
not permit it to be tedious, and he has not wholly succeeded in 
clearing his poem from the second horn of the dilemma. Unfortu- 
nately it was not printed when it was ready for publication, in 1856, 
but was kept by FitzGerald in his desk until, years afterwards, it was 
presented to a body of amateurs familiar with the much more melli- 
fluous and dainty Rubdiyat. It will, however, now that its history 
is revealed, be read with increased attention. It consists, in Fitz- 
Gerald’s version, of a mystical preliminary invocation, in which the 
problem of responsibility and free-will, in the form which interested 
the English poet so much, is boldly stated and the double question 
put— 

‘* If I—this spirit that inspires me whence ? 
If thou—then what this sensual impotence ?”’ 


der 
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and of the story, told in three parts, with a moral or transcen- 
dental summing-up at the close. The metrical form chosen for the 
main narrative is blank verse, with occasional lapses into rhyme. 
These, in all probability, respond to some peculiarity in the Persian 
original, but they are foreign to the genius of English prosody, and 
they produce an effect of poverty upon the ear, which is alternately 
tempted and disappointed. There are, moreover, incessant inter- 
ludes or episodical interpolations, which are treated in an ambling 
measure of four beats, something like the metre of Hiawatha, but 
again with occasional and annoying introductions of rhyme. It is 
obvious, at the outset, that we do not see FitzGerald here exercising 
that perfect instinct for form which he afterwards developed; he 
was trammelled, no doubt, by his desire to repeat the effects he dis- 
covered in the Persian, and had not yet asserted his own genius in 
what Dryden called metaphrase. Nevertheless, Sa/aman and Absdl 
contains passages of great beauty, such as that in which the poet, in 
wayward dejection, confesses that his worn harp is no longer modu- 
lated, and that— 
‘* Methinks 

*Twere time to break and cast it in the fire : 

The vain old harp, that, breathing from its strings 

No music more to charm the ears of man, 

May, from its scented ashes, as it burns, 

Breathe resignation to the harper’s soul.” — 
and the description of Absdl, the lovely infant nurse of the new- 
born Salaman— 

‘*So beautiful, as from the silver line, 

Dividing the musk-harvest of her hair, 

Down to her foot that trampled crowns of kings, 

A moon of beauty.” 

Very curious and charming, too, are the descriptions of Salaéman’s 
victory over the princes at polo, and his headlong ride to the shore 
of the abyss that was haunted by the starry dragon, and whose 
island crags cut its surface “as silver scissors slice a blue brocade.” 

A third Persian poem, the Bird-Parliament of Farid-Uddin 
Attar, written immediately after the publication of Omar Khayyam in 
1859, is now printed by Mr. Aldis Wright for the first time, and 
forms a very important addition to FitzGerald’s works. It is a long, 
mystical piece of Oriental transcendentalism, the best part of which 
is the opening pages, in which the various birds are introduced, 
spreading their jewelled plumage one by one before the tajidar, the 
royal lapwing, who is their shah or sultan. When the poem be- 
comes purely philosophical, it seems to me to become less attractive, 
perhaps sometimes a little tedious; yet the versification is always 
charming, the heroic couplet treated as smoothly and correctly as by 
Congreve or Addison, but with far greater richness. 

Of FitzGerald as a prose writer there has hitherto been little 
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known. His correspondence now reveals him, unless I am much 
mistaken, as one of the most pungent, individual, and picturesque of 
English letter-writers. Rarely do we discover a temperament s0 
mobile under a surface so serene and sedentary ; rarely so feminine a 
sensibility side by side with so virile an intelligence. He is moved 
by every breath of nature; every change of hue in earth or air 
affects him; and all these are reflected, as in a camera obscura, in 
the richly-coloured moving mirror of his letters. It will not surprise 
one reader of this correspondence if the name of its author should 
grow to be set, in common parlance, beside those of Gray and 
Cowper for the fidelity and humanity of his addresses to his private 
friends. Meanwhile, we ought, perhaps, to have remembered what 
beautiful pages there were in Euphranor, and in particular to have 
recalled that passage about the University boat-races which Lord 
Tennyson, no easy critic to satisfy, has pronounced to be one of the 
most beautiful fragments of English prose extant. Not many copies 
of Euphranor exist, and I may quote this passage with the cer- 
tainty that it is new to all or nearly all of my readers :— 


‘*Townsmen and gownsmen, with the tassell’d Fellow-commoner sprinkled 
here and there—reading men and sporting men—Fellows, and even Masters 
of Colleges, not indifferent to the prowess of their respective crews—all these, 
conversing on all sorts of topics, from the slang in Beli’s Life to the last new 
German revelation, and moving in ever-changing groups down the shore of 
the river, at whose farther bend was a little knot of ladies gathered up ona 
green knoll faced and illuminated by the beams of the setting sun. Beyond 
which point was at length heard some indistinct shouting, which gradually 
increased, until ‘They are off—they are coming!” suspended other conversation 
among ourselves ; and suddenly the head of the first boat turned the corner ; 
and then another close upon it; and then a third; the crews pulling with all 
their might compacted into perfect rhythm ; and the crowd on shore turning 
round to follow along with them, waving hats and caps, and cheering, ‘‘ Bravo, 
St. John’s!” ‘Go it, Trinity ! ”—the high crest and blowing forelock of Phidip- 
pus’s mare, and he himself shouting encouragement to his crew, conspicuous 
over all—until, the boats reaching us, we also were caught up in the returning 
tide of spectators, and hurried back toward the goal; where we arrived just in 
time to see the ensign of Trinity lowered from its pride of place, and the eagle 
of St. John’s soaring there instead. Then, waiting a little while to hear how 
the winner had won, and the loser lost, and watching Phidippus engaged in 
eager conversation with his defeated brethren, I took Euphranor and Lexilogus 
under either arm (Lycion having got into better company elsewhere) and 
walked home with them across the meadow leading to the town, whither the 
dusky troops of gownsmen with all their confused voices seemed as it were 
evaporating in the twilight, while a nightingale began to be heard among the 
flowering chestnuts of Jesus.” 


Who is rashly to decide what place may not finally be awarded to 
a man capable of such admirable feats in English prose and verse ? 
There can be little doubt that when much contemporary clamour has 
died out for ever, the clear note of the Nightingale of Woodbridge 
will still be heard from the alleys of his Persian garden. 
Epmunpv Gosse. 
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Ir chanced that the day before my wife and I arrived at Teheran 
Shah Nasir-ed-Din left his home for his extensive European tour ; 
officially he was not announced to depart until the following day ; 
but to avoid the terrible formalities of a royal egress, he left his 
capital privately, and sought a quiet garden outside the walls, where 
his tents were pitched, his retinue and baggage collected, and the 
Persian world awoke on the 13th of April last to find that their king 
had gone. 

Rumours of the difficulties of travelling in the royal track in- 
duced us to delay our own departure for ten days, hoping thereby 
to avoid the discomforts of passing through villages emptied of 
food, and where every available beast of burden had been pressed 
into the royal service, for the Shah’s progress from his capital to the 
frontier was one of true Oriental magnificence, more suited to the 
bygone ages of display than to our matter-of-fact nineteenth century. 
Thirty days were to be spent in proceeding from Teheran to the 
Russian frontier at the Araxis—a distance of about three hundred 
miles—and during those thirty days all the rank and fashion of 
Persia—ministers, generals, an army of soldiers, royal wives and 
their attendants—were to be on that road in the royal retinue. 

As it was our intention to leave this main route at a town called 
Zenjan, it was at length considered time to depart, and our humble 
caravan set forth on the same road, and in the due course of events 
reached the stage before Zenjan without let or hindrance. 

Here we learnt rather to our dismay that the Shah and all his 
retinue were only a few hours ahead of us, and would actually 
be at Zenjan when we arrived ; nevertheless, the accounts of his 
equipage and its magnificence were so dazzling that we determined 
to go on regardless of such paltry details as lack of food and lodging, 
for Persian travellers soon accustom themselves to putting up with 
very inferior specimens of both these, and surely, thought we, there 
must be some scraps to be picked up amidst so multitudinous a 
host. 

The first intimation that we had of our approach to the royal 
progress was the return of three white horses with their long tails 
dyed pink. This is a privilege of Persian royalty, and not a very 
becoming one either ; our own white horses had their tails, manes, 
and backs dyed with henna, it is supposed to strengthen the skin 
and prevent sore backs, and it certainly does cause the hair to grow 
somewhat thicker; but neither royal pink nor the bright yellow of 
plebeian henna are becoming to the animals in question, making 
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them to European eyes appear as if they had been thus decorated 
for a circus clown to ride. 

At Sultaniech, the last village we stopped at for lunch before 
reaching Zenjan, the Shah’s progress was the talk of everybody— 
what presents he had received and what he had given in return; 
for a hunter here presented to him he had given two cashmere shawls 
of considerable value; for minor presents he had ordered handfuls 
of certain small gold and silver coins to be given to the donors. 
These coins are a curious Persian invention, being struck solely for 
the Shah and his ministers, five of the silver ones are of the value 
of 7d., but they are not accepted in circulation, and the recipients 
either make necklaces of them for their wives, or take them to the 
nearest bazaar and sell them for their weight in silver or gold. 
When starting on this journey, his Majesty took a large supply of 
them to meet the contingencies of presents, alms, &c. At the cere- 
mony of New Year, bags of these coins are given as presents to foreign 
consuls and officials, but what was the origin of the custom I was 
unable to find out. 

The shades of evening were fast falling as we approached Zenjan, 
prettily situated in a fertile valley amidst the wild mountains of 
Azerbeijan, the border town between the Persians proper and the 
Tartar Turks, who inhabit nearly the whole of the northern province 
of the Persian kingdom. Only a few years ago Zenjan was the 
centre of the Baali insurrection, and this curious sect of dissentient 
Mahommedans are still very strong in the locality. Report says 
that the Shah was a little nervous about his reception here, and had 
accordingly strengthened his retinue until it took the form of a 
considerable army. The blue-tiled dome of the new mosque (the old 
one was destroyed by the Baali), stood out in silhouette against the 
reddening sky, and we skirted the town and its ruined mud walls by 
a new road made expressly for the Shah, but it took us nearly two 
miles out of the way, not a pleasant addition to already weary 
travellers. 

It was pitch dark as we approached the royal camp, and the 
appearance presented thereby was very extraordinary. There 
appeared to us to be miles of white tents, each with a camp fire 
burning before it. There were camels, mules, and horses in every 
direction that our eyes penetrated. It was as if we had suddenly been 
plunged into the midst of a vast army, and well it might be, for the 
following are roughly the statistics of the retinue which accompanied 
the Shah from his capital to the frontier. 

4,000 quadrupeds, including mules, horses, and camels, for carrying 
the luggage and drawing the carriages. 

3,000 tents to accommodate 7,000 to 8,000 individuals. 

25 carriages for the royal suite alone. 

3 royal wives, and their 40 female attendants. 

The Shah’s tent arrangements cover over an acre of ground. He 
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has two sets of tents: one is sent on two stages in advance, and 
is pitched ready to receive him on his arrival; the other is taken 
down and sent on immediately on his departure. 

So no wonder we grew rather nervous about our food and lodging 
as we approached the caravanserai, the usual receptacle for the weary 
traveller in Persia; but having taken the precaution to send on a 
servant in advance, we learned, to our satisfaction, that a room was 
secured for us, or rather a dark cell, to which we climbed by mighty 
steep steps, and where we made our beds and partook of what 
meagre travellers’ fare we had with us. The knowledge of the 
existence at this and the neighbouring stations of a certain vile 
insect, known as the Persian bug, or bite-stranger (gareeb gez), as 
the Persians call it, did not contribute to our peace of mind. The 
wretched insect is poisonous, and those bitten by it suffer from acute 
fever for days after, and, according to Persian medical men, must 
eat no fat things, but plenty of sugar. The ignorant think it 
advisable to introduce, on the sly, a specimen into the food eaten by 
the stranger, dexterously concealed in a raisin or a fig, and then he 
will be proof against the attacks of the venomous insect. We shall 
never know if we ate one or not, but we attribute our immunity 
from this animal more to the copious use of insect powder than any- 
thing else. 

It was a truly awful night that we passed in this overcrowded 
caravanserai. All night long our sleepless hours were enlivened by the 
departure and arrival of caravans, the clanging of the huge camel- 
bells, the tinkling of the mule-bells, the cursing of the drivers, 
and the din of an infinity of human beings swarming like bees 
about the place; and early, very early, next morning we arose, for 
we heard that the Shah proposed to depart in good time, and if we 
wished to see the “ tamasha,” as the Persians describe every curious 
sight, including a travelling mountebank, ourselves, and a lovely 
mosque, we must not lie in bed too long. 

Breakfast was a farce. No eggs to be had, the kettle would not 
boil, our bread was stale—and Persian bread, when stale, is no 
longer bread, but leather. Luckily, the more than usual filthiness 
of our surroundings dispelled all desire for food, and the sun had 
not long risen when we were in the saddle galloping to the royal 
camp. 

The huge red tent inhabited by the still slumbering monarch was 
visible from afar. It was pitched in a grove of poplars, by the side 
of a tiny lake, and surrounded by a wall about eight feet high, made 
of Resht embroidery—that is to say, an embroidery of shale stitch, 
uniting little bits of coloured cloth, which we know well enough in 
England in the shape of table-covers and antimacassars, and for which 
I have never really felt any great affection; but still, when it deco- 
rates a high wall enclosing an acre of ground, the effect is startling 
and magnificent. Finer table-covers of the same material were 
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spread as saddle-cloths over the many gaily-caparisoned horses 
around us, and just as we approached, quantities of mules were on 
the point of starting, with royal and other baggage, with bright red 
palls cast over their burdens. 

All the carriages were waiting ready before the gate into the 
royal enclosure, which was formed of poles painted red, looking 
not unlike gallows. Anisi Dowlet, the Shah’s favourite wife, was 
just going to start in her gilded carriage, drawn by six gaily capari- 
soned horses. She is a remarkable woman, who has held her position 
of favourite for thirty years. She has no children, she is not young, 
and I am told not beautiful ; but her intellectual qualities are such 
and her manners so bright, that they have placed her far ahead of 
the other ladies in the royal harem. She always started an hour or 
two before his Majesty, presumably acting as a good wife should, to 
see that all was in order and the slippers ready at the other end. 

There, too, was the Shah’s own horse, called “ Beest Sitoun,” or 
“Twenty Pillars,” with its beautiful and neat gold bridle and its 
saddle-cloth of very fine Resht embroidery partially covering its 
glossy flanks. From the bearing-rein two straps of gold lay across 
his chest ; he is a splendid animal and always held in readiness for 
his Majesty to ride when tired of driving in his carriage. 

Close to ‘Twenty Pillars’ stood another horse in readiness to carry 
his Majesty’s pipe-bearer; the pipe a luxury indulged in by all 
Persian grandees when travelling. His Majesty's own kalyan or 
water-pipe is carried in a drum-shaped case, covered with purple 
velvet and gold, and strung from the saddle. At the other side are 
suspended the fire-box and the water-gourd similarly decorated and 
all ready, so that at a moment’s notice the pipe can be prepared 
when the Shah expresses a wish for a whiff of tobacco. 

Amongst the horses were the bodyguard with their silver and 
gold batons, the running footmen clad in red with hats not unlike 
fools’ coxcombs, any number of generals, officers, and soldiers. The 
scene was one of the greatest animation and brilliancy, lit up by the 
searching rays of a Persian sun. 

But still the monarch and his grand vizier Anim-i-Sultan slept, 
and our hurry in repairing so early to the scene of action had been 
unnecessary. Close to the royal enclosure were the tents of the 
more immediate attendants—that of the French physician, and 
the Swedish dentist, and that of Mohendessol Memalek, the aide- 
de-camp: into this latter we were invited to rest for a while, 
and found ourselves in a cool and capacious tent, the inside of 
which was lined with Ispahan cotton, and at either end air-holes 
were cut in an elegant pattern, so that a draught could be obtained 
in hot weather. But just now it was unusually cold, and the aide- 
de-camp told us how the royal progress had encountered bitter winds 
on its way, and even snow. We found him a charming companion, he 
had passed many years in Paris, and spoke French with ease, and we 
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greatly relished the tea he gave us after the meagre breakfast of the 
morning. 

After an hour’s rest Anim-i-Sultan, the grand vizier, sent his 
farrash bashi, literally chief carpet-spreader, but really chief secre- 
tary, in whose special charge we were, to fetch us. His tent was 
surrounded by a train of adorers, with their hands clasped on their 
belts and their heads bowed low. Anim-i-Sultan is quite a young 
man, only twenty-eight, dark and handsome; and having had some 
dealings with him anent some excavations we proposed to make in 
the neighbouring mountains of Azerbeijan, we had much to talk 
over and more tea to drink ; then, as the hour for the Shah’s depar- 
ture drew nigh, we went outside and took up our position on a 
favourable bit of rising ground to watch events. 

His Majesty walked slowly out of his tent alone, all his attendants 
standing at a respectful distance. Presently he stood and gazed 
around, and when he caught sight of an English lady and 
gentleman he turned and asked questions respecting them, and 
then beckoned to us to come, which we accordingly did, with a 
humble curtsey and a bow. I felt very uncomfortable at not remov- 
ing my hat, but luckily knew that it was indecent to expose my 
naked head ; likewise I felt conscious and sorry that I stood in a 
cutaway coat, knowing that this garment amongst the Persians is not 
considered respectable. 

Shah Nasir-ed-Din speaks French with a very good accent, and he 
attacked us for a long time with a series of very intelligent questions 
concerning our tour and its object. For half-an-hour he conversed 
with us with his face to the sun, and was obliged to shade his eyes, 
which are weak. We longed to do something or say something to 
alter this strained position ; but to imagine that the king of kings’ 
eyes are not like those of an eagle would have been most rude, as we 
had been previously told not to inquire after his health, which 
would imply that he could not command himself to be as well as he 
liked. 

He had on an overcoat, and under it a regular Persian full-skirted 
coat of cashmere, trimmed with gold and with gold cords across at 
irregular intervals. This was to leave room for the pocket, in which 
was his watch on a long chain round his neck, and passed through 
an eight-sided slide with a yellowish diamond a good deal larger than 
a shilling, which caused his august countenance to shine. He is cer- 
tainly better-looking than any of his photographs make him, and 
uncommonly well preserved for his age. He possesses a great fund 
of general knowledge, and I only wish some of those journalists who 
make their ignorant and vulgar remarks in our papers concerning 
the personal habits of the Persian grandees could have been at 
Zenjan, and accompanied us over the royal tents after his departure, 
where everything was so scrupulously clean and delightful. 

My wife had on a little deerstalker hat, decorated with the legs of 
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the red partridge; this caused his Majesty to wonder so much that 
he put his hands on it and asked why she wore such things, doubtless 
imagining that it was a talisman to ward off the evil eye. This 
caused the bystanders, who stood around with belts clasped and 
drooping heads, much perplexity, and my wife’s hat was the subject 
of much comment in Zenjan that evening. 

No adieus were said: it would have been rude to wish his Majesty 
a good journey, which he could of course command, so he stepped 
into his carriage and drove off. 

Then we stood and watched the royal ladies take their departure. 
I took up a more distant position than my wife for fear of getting 
into trouble, and we saw the eunuchs coming out of the enclosure 
with bags of sweets for the delectation of the ladies on their way ; 
and then out came a series of muffled black bundles who stepped 
into carriages and drove off. Last of all came an elderly stout lady, 
who got into the grandest carriage of all. This was Anim-i-haft- 
dast, the guardian of the harem, the jewels, and the clothes. She 
wore in addition to her white, flowing veil a curious black mask of 
horsehair, fastened by a cluster of little diamonds above her fore- 
head. She beckoned to my wife, who went to the carriage. The 
black eunuch ordered this good lady to give my wife her hand, which 
she did with considerable diffidence; then they exchanged a few 
remarks in Persian, and the eunuch bid my wife “ Be off,” and the 
interview was over. 

When everybody had gone we were permitted to visit the royal 
tents, where men were busy at work pulling down the structures to 
be carried on. The interior looked perfectly charming ; the Shah’s 
own tent was made of pink cloth and was 50 feet long by 30 wide ; 
on the ground were spread out Persian carpets, and the tent opened 
on a pond railed off for the occasion to prevent accidents. His bed- 
room is a wooden house 12 feet by 8 opening into the tent, which 
can be dexterously taken to pieces and put up again. Adjoin- 
ing the big tent was another, 30 feet by 20, and close to this 
were the wooden bedrooms for the wives and their attendants : the 
brilliant colouring of the whole gave it a most remarkable appearance 
—quite fairylike amongst the green trees and by the placid water. 

By the time we came out nearly everybody had gone and the 
Shah’s retinue had started for its daily journey of about twenty 
miles; clouds of dust arose on all sides and this was our last view of 
the royal procession. All this great host would accompany his 
Majesty to the frontier of his realm and then they would return, wives 
and all, to Teheran, except the forty chosen men who were to accom- 
pany him through Europe. In the autumn when his Majesty 
returns this same host will appear to greet him on the shores of the 
Araxis and the same scenes will be gone through on his return to 
his capital. J. THEoporE Benr. 
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GOETHE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION:.! 


In his relation to the thinkers and poets of young Germany who 
were coming to manhood in his elder years, Goethe has been com- 
pared by Heine to a venerable oak, which with its great boughs 
overshadows and for a time checks the growth of the woodland sap- 
lings. Bitter murmurs, he says, began to be heard against this 
majestic king of the forest. To the extreme right of religious 
orthodoxy was united in opposition to Goethe the extreme left of the 
Revolution. Those who held by the old faith were afflicted because 
they could not find in the tree-trunk one niche sanctified by the 
image of a saint, and because the dryads all undraped, with their 
heathen witcheries, had here their haunt; and, like St. Boniface, 
these people would have rejoiced to level to the ground with some 
consecrated axe the old enchanted oak. Those who held by the new 
faith, the apostles of liberalism, were angry because they could not 
appropriate it as a tree of liberty, nor even construct from its timber 
a barricade. “In truth,” goes on Heine, “the tree was too high; 
they were not able to plant on its summit the bonnet rouge and dance 
the carmagnole at its foot. The public in general, however, honoured 
the old oak because it stood erect in lordly independence, because it 
filled the whole world with its perfume, because its branches rose so 
majestically to the sky that it seemed as if the stars were only the 
golden fruits of this wondrous tree.”’ 

We cannot plant the bonnet rouge on the tree-top; and yet Goethe 
belonged to the century of Revolution, and was, as much as any 
man, a child of his own time. In considering his relation to the 
revolutionary movement critics have erred by fixing their attention 
too exclusively on those works of Goethe which deal in a polemical 
or critical spirit with the Revolution, as it manifested itself with 
sanguinary violence in France, or was propagated by its missionaries 
in the neighbouring countries. These works are indeed worthy of 
attention, and we shall do well to give them their place—a minor 
one—among the creations of his genius. But the Revolution which 
has changed the face of Europe was not confined to France, nor did 
it begin its work in the year 1789. Republican Paris discredited 
the Revolution by madness and crime, and prepared the way for a 
gigantic military tyranny. The disastrous orgies of anarchy were in 
no sense inevitable, except as shipwreck is inevitable when the crew 
is mad with strong drink and a blinded helmsman steers for the 
boiling surf. But Robespierre and Marat, Hébert and St. Just, were 
not the true representatives of the European revolution ; they were 





(1) An Address delivered by the writer as President of the English Goethe Society, 
in Westminster Town Hall, June 28, 1889. 
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only its madmen or its bandits. The great movement which they 
and such as they misrepresented and deformed was, as its apologist 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has lately said, a movement of the human race 
towards a completer humanity. Adam Smith and John Howard, 
Turgot and Condorcet are names more important in the history 
of the advancing movement of the human mind in the eighteenth 
century than those of the brigands and assassins who betrayed, 
robbed, and strangled freedom and justice. That movement, indeed, 
in its inner spirit was, as its apologist has asserted, an evolution 
rather than a revolution. It aimed at much more than political 
liberty, at much more even than social reform; it aimed at freedom 
for the thinker— intellectual liberty ; at the emancipation of the 
artist from barren rules and worn-out conventions; at a return to 
nature, a simplification of life, a fuller deploying of the emotions, a 
more complete development of all the powers of our manhood. And 
who will question that Goethe bore a part, and no inconsiderable 
part, in the great war of liberation ? 

But before 1789 the poet of Goetz and Werther had passed through 
his revolutionary period of destruction, if he ever cared to destroy, 
and had set himself actively to the work of constructing, to the work 
of reconciling. Goetz von Berlichingen had been a cry for freedom, 
such freedom as the natural man by his generous but rude instincts, 
and his spontaneous but rude sense of justice may attain. The 
central figure, after whom that play is named, is a vigorous and 
noble child of nature. He is tough and brawny as our English 
Robin Hood; a lover of free air, and if a draught of wine cannot be 
had, the stream will satisfy his needs ; joyous of temper ; ruling his 
followers by the bonds of personal loyalty and affection ; not over- 
bearing in prosperity ; undepressed in adverse circumstances, except 
when all things darken towards the close; merciful to the poor; 
bold against the tyrant; a man, as Brother Martin describes him, 
whom princes hate but to whom the oppressed throng; a promise- 
keeper ; loyal to the Emperor; a lover of his wife; bound to his 
fellows by the bonds of faithful comradeship. And all this virtue 
of his is unlearned by rule or rote; it is native to his soul. In his 
own perceptions and his own will lies the initiative of his deeds. 
Rule and precedent he scorns, and under God and the Emperor he 
knows no lord or master save his own sense of right. When his 
head falls back in death it is with the cry, “Freedom! freedom! ” 
upon his lips. 

In point of form also the drama of Goetz von Berlichingen was an 
assertion of independence. But the freedom of the artist was more 
expressly maintained in the Prometheus. The great shaper of 
statues, the moulder of man and woman, acknowledges no other 
almighty and immortal Power above him than Time, which shall 
subdue the Olympians. And when his brother Epimetheus urges 
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compliance with the will of Zeus, and predicts that the gods will 
give him a place upon Olympus from whence he may rule the earth, 
if only he will submit to their authority, Prometheus rejects with 
disdain the thought of acting as deputy for another. No; let each 
keep his own. 


‘* Kpimetheus, And how much then is thine ? 
Prometheus, The circle my activity doth fill! 
Nor more nor less than this.” 


In his essay of 1772 on German Architecture, Goethe describes 
the artist as a demi-god who breathes the breath of his own spirit 
into his creations; schools and doctrines can but trammel him; in 
order that art may be living it must needs be “ characteristic ;”” and 
characteristic art must spring directly from the inward, individual, 
independent genius of the artist. 

But in due time Goethe put himself in many ways under discip- 
line. When Prometheus reappears in the Pandora, written some 
four-and-thirty years later than the drama and monologue which 
bear his name, how different is the conception of the great artist 
and patron of humanity! He has sunk into the utilitarian toiler; a 
vigorous master-smith, content to forge serviceable weapons of war, 
and fearing not a little those visions of ideal beauty, which arising 
smoke-like from the casket of Pandora, may draw away his workers 
in iron from their appointed task. The Titans, declares Eos in the 
closing words of the fragment, may make a large beginning ; but to 
lead to everlasting good and immortal beauty is the work of the 
gods. Not by thestorm of passion—such is the teaching of Goethe’s 
allegory—can true beauty in art be attained; not by this, but by 
clear and solemn thought inspired by purified emotion. Phileros, 
the son of Prometheus, must rise from the sea, with all his grosser 
ardours purged away. LEpimeleia, the daughter of Epimetheus, 
must rise ennobled from the flames, before they can be wedded in 
the Temple of Peace, when Pandora shall have returned to earth, 
restored in joy to her rejuvenated husband. 

Goethe’s years of Titanism were past before the earthquake began 
to rumble in revolutionary Paris. He had inherited from his father 
a sense of order and method which could not fail in time to assert 
itself. We know how in his elder years it was a happiness to him 
to arrange his scientific and artistic collections in the way which 
best exhibited their meaning. When the boy Mendelssohn played 
for him, Goethe requested that the musical pieces might be given in 
a chronological sequence. We are told that he was exact and neat 
even in the folding of a letter. And the ordering of his external 
possessions was only the projecting outwards of what constantly 
went on in his mind. He tabulated his facts, methodised his ideas, 
endeavoured to introduce order into his feelings, aimed at bringing 
each observation, each thought, as he himself would express it, 
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under its proper rubric ; trusting all the while that the one spirit of 
life within him would animate and give unity to the accumulated 
items, and that the result would be no lifeless classification but an 
organic whole. 

He had uttered his cry for freedom in Goetz and in Prometheus, 
But he had learnt that true freedom for the individual comes not 
through tumult of passion, not through anarchy of will, not through 
the vague and infinite longing of a Werther, but through wise limi- 
tation, through intellectual clearness and order, through purity of 
feeling, and through activity within a definite sphere. The Revo- 
lution, we are told, was a movement of the human race towards a 
completer humanity. Goethe, if any man of the eighteenth century, 
aspired towards this completer humanity ; but he thought it was to 
be attained, if at all, by patience and discipline, by love and toil, not 
by the intoxication of intellectual abstractions qualified by the intox- 
ication of the guillotine. 

His public services to the State, his scientific studies, and his feel- 
ing for art as matured during his sojourn in Italy, alike indisposed 
Goethe for sympathising with the revolutionary spirit in France. 
He had learnt, from his own experience as a public functionary, how 
much can be effected by a steadfast effort at reform and improve- 
ment, apart from violence. He had in a great measure put aside the 
tasks and the joys which were dearest to him in order that he might 
devote himself to the concerns of the State. He had set himself to 
revive the mines at Ilmenau ; to plan and superintend public build- 
ings in Weimar; to see that the roads were not swamps and hollows, 
but fair ways of passage ; to inspect the public domains, and perform 
the duties of an enlightened steward or land agent; to reform the 
finances by constant care and the most watchful economy; to regu- 
late the War Department, softening as far as it lay in his power the 
harshness of military discipline, and lessening the burden which the 
common people bore. He had undertaken all this, and effected much ; 
nor did he neglect the interests of art, for while his time and strength 
permitted he endeavoured to elevate and purify the dramatic per- 
formances in the Weimar theatre; while at Jena he busied himself 
in the affairs of the university, and made such effort as he could 
towards a complete system of school reform. Goethe,” said his 
keen if friendly critic Merck, “is all-important and all-directing, 
and everyone is content with him, because he serves many and 
injures none. Who can resist the disinterestedness of the man?” 
Goethe took things up where he found them, and tried by close 
attention to principles and to details to make things better. He did 
not start from the year One, nor lay down laws for all mankind, nor 
hatch a series of brand-new constitutions, nor expect the millenium. 
He could not be an optimist, for he knew something of the nature of 
man; but a meliorist of the most earnest and practical kind Goethe 
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was. Among many good works of his perhaps the best was that he 
helped to form the Grand Duke’s character, so that from a crude 
and passionate youth Karl August grew to be a wise and beneficent 
ruler; but it does not appear that at any time Goethe had a desire 
to serve humanity by cutting off the Grand Duke’s head. 

His scientific studies led him in the same direction; they taught 
him to expect much from a gradual evolution ; they taught him to 
believe that the way of natural development is not a way of violent 
cataclysms. Goethe’s discovery of an intermaxillary bone in man 
may seem to have only a remote connection with his feeling towards 
the French Revolution ; but his joy in that discovery was part of 
the happiness with which he contemplated the external universe as 
a great harmonious whole, as an eternal process moving on, free 
from convulsive interruption and lawless change; and his contem- 
plation of nature as a harmonious whole governed by law predisposed 
him for trust in evolution rather than revolution in the affairs of men. 
His theory that the skull is only a modified vertebra, his theory of 
the metamorphosis of plants, his preference for the Neptunian over 
the Plutonic hypothesis in geology, are tokens of an intellect which 
loved to trace out harmonies and connections and order in nature; 
and such an intellect is little pleased by the presence of catastrophes 
in the history of society. 

It is, indeed, under the similitude of a geological catastrophe that 
Goethe, in his Rabelaisian fragment, The Travels of the Sons of Mega- 
prazon, describes the huge convulsion in France. Pantagruel, in the 
fourth book of Rabelais’ extraordinary work, embarks on shipboard 
to visit the Oracle of the Holy Bottle, and on his voyage makes 
acquaintance with certain strange islands. In Goethe’s unfinished 
romance of the early Revolution days, Pantagruel’s descendants, the 
six sons of Megaprazon, each endowed with his own peculiar gift of 
craft, wisdom, beauty, strength, persuasive speech, inquisitive skill, 
sail for the Rabelaisian islands of Papimany and Pope Figland, 
which have curiously changed in character since the epoch of the 
Reformation. From an inhabitant of Papimany the voyagers hear 
of strange occurrences in the neighbouring island of Monarchomany. 
This land of monarchy, in the first intention of the allegory, obviously 
means France. It had been one of the most famous and beautiful 
islands'of the Papimanian Archipelago. The palace of the king, a 
building of superb dimensions, was planted upon a lofty promontory. 
Hard by were rocky heights, beautified by art, and adorned with 
all flower and fruit-bearing trees, whereon stood the splendid man- 
sions of the aristocracy. The country generally was fruitful, and 
was tilled by a vigorous peasantry ; but by a law of the island these 
tillers of the fields were forbidden ever quite to satisfy their hunger 
with the fruits of their toil. The aristocracy suffered much from 
gastric diseases, but they could always tempt their appetite with 
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every dainty. The king could do, or thought he could do, as he 
pleased. Unhappily, the island was of volcanic origin, of which 
there was abundant evidence in scoria, shoots of flame, earth tremors, 
and boiling springs. ‘The lively temper of the inhabitants seemed 
to have in it something that betrayed a kinship to this fire. Recently, 
earthquakes had been felt , especially where the fields of the labourers 
adjoined the heights occupied by the dwellings of the nobility; and 
at length at this point a volcano made a vent for the subterranean 
forces. One night the sky seemed all aflame, and the sea was 
violently disturbed. When morning dawned the island of Monarcho- 
many no longer existed ; it had been split into three fragments, and 
each fragment, torn from its roots below the sea, went floating hither 
and thither, like a rudderless ship driven before the winds of heaven. 
The majestic promontory with its palace had drifted into the dim 
north-east. Sailors brought reports that the rocky headlands, crowned 
with noble dwellings, had been observed aimlessly wandering in 
some wild and distant sea. What had become of the main body of 
the island, where the humbler inhabitants had lived and laboured, 
was as yet unknown in Papimany. Such was Goethe’s gloomy view 
of the events in France; and we cannot wonder that those of his 
friends who trusted that some day the island might be more fertile 
than ever it had been before, and that its poor inhabitants might for 
the first time eat freely of the fruits of the field, were little pleased 
with this offspring from the earlier and more joyous Pantagruel. 
Few, however, will dispute that the subterranean fires still exist in 
the island, no longer named Monarchomany ; that the volcano has 
from generation to generation been in active eruption, and that the 
quaking and gaping of the soil may even now justly give rise to 
grave apprehensions. 

If Goethe’s work as a servant of the State and his scientific studies 
alienated him from the revolutionary spirit and revolutionary 
methods, so also did his convictions and feelings with reference to 
art. ‘Oeser taught me,” says Goethe, “ that the ideal of beauty is 
simplicity and repose ;”’ but this lesson of his early master was not 
fully learned until the pupil had studied in Rome, as in the high 
school of the world. There his vision was calmed and purified ; 
there his energy was at the highest, and at the same time his repose 
was most profound. In the presence of the masterpieces of classical 
sculpture he felt that intellectual sanity and obedience to law pro- 
duce nobler results in art than eruptive fervours or fantastic caprices 
of the imagination. In Italy Goethe finally decided in favour of the 
Olympians as opposed to the Titans. His period of revolt was at an 
end; he would henceforth build up, if possible upon true lines, and 
he would waste none of his strength in destroying. Or if he annoyed 
dulness, hypocrisy, and folly, it should be with his sling, in jest and 
epigram, as a humourous recreation after earnest toil. In the Hel- 
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lenism of such works as Iphigenia, recast from prose to verse in 
Rome, and JZermann and Dorothea, Goethe was in a certain sense 
doing the work of the European revolution of the eighteenth century ; 
he was seeking after a completer conception of humanity; he was 
delivering the ideal man alike from the faded fripperies of courtly 
art and from the violences and sentimentalities of the earlier revolu- 
tionary days to which belong his own Goetz and Werther. But the 
spirit in which these products of Goethe’s Hellenism were conceived 
and executed lay as far removed as is possible from the spirit which 
could be carried away in sympathy with the fierce and turbid pas- 
sions of the Parisian demagogues. 

And yet this very Hellenism of Goethe, which opposed itself to all 
turbulence of passion, had certain points of contact with the French 
revolutionary movement, even in its days of wildest frenzy. The 
young Republic loved to demonstrate, in somewhat theatrical fashion, 
its kinship with the republics of antiquity. Altars of liberty and 
high-priests of the god of nature were to the taste of the time. The 
actor Talma, as Proculus in the tragedy of Brutus, appeared no 
longer in eighteenth-century costume, but wearing a veritable 
Roman toga. ‘‘ How absurd he is!” exclaimed his sister artist, 
Louise Contat, “he looks like an antique statue!”” The painter 
David, a deputy for Paris in the Convention, designed ceremonies 
in the Greek or the high Roman fashion, for the great public func- 
tions. His last words, as he gazed with dying eyes at the engraver’s 
proof of his Thermopyle, expressed a pride in his art as true to the 
classical ideal : ‘‘ None but myself could have conceived the head of 
Leonidas.” And the exquisite singer and victim of the Revolution, 
André Chenier, who dedicated to Louis David his ode Le Jeu de 
Paume, is the author of poems which, for antique grace and beauty 
fresh and young, yet withal severe, are unsurpassed even by the 
Hellenics of our English Landor. 

In truth there was a certain relation between the politics of the 
Revolution and its classical or pseudo-classical art. Each tended 
towards the abstract ; each was an effort towards simplification. A 
multitude of concrete details, specialities of time and place, were 
disregarded both in art and in politics, in order that the ideal or 
abstract man might appear disencumbered of his accidental sur- 
roundings. It was not the rights of Frenchmen or Germans or 
Englishmen concerning which the politician declaimed—not these, but 
the rights of Mun. And the artist desired to exhibit typical or repre- 
sentative characters rather than individuals, so that Goethe himself, 
in The Natural Daughter, defines neither dramatic place nor time, 
and refuses to give the persons of his drama any other names than 
certain general titles. The king, the duke, the count, the monk, the 
abbess, appear before us; but in dealing with a work of art we must 
not ask the questions which have a merely historical interest, What 
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king? and king of what country? “The high symbolism with 
which it is handled,” wrote Schiller of this play, ‘so that all the 
crude material is neutralised, and everything becomes portion of an 
ideal Whole, is truly wonderful.” But, as in politics, it is easy to 
advance from useful generalisations to vacuous abstractions, so in 
art, if we abandon what is concrete and individual, it is easy to pass 
on from what is ideal to colourless and lifeless symbols, nor did 
Goethe or Schiller always know where lay the true bounding-line 
of dramatic characterisation. 

But in politics Goethe was almost as little inclined as Burke was 
to adopt the abstract way of thinking. He concerned himself much 
less about the rights of man than about the needs, especially the 
intellectual and moral needs, of his own countrymen. And as he felt 
strongly that each individual makes the most of his powers when he 
consults his own turn of mind and peculiar character, so he felt with 
respect to nations. He would capture for the uses of his countrymen 
whatever they could really appropriate and assimilate from foreign 
nations, and he willingly set himself to the task of a translator and 
adapter from Voltaire and from Diderot ; but he could not tolerate 
any attempt to Gallicise the German people, and he looked with im- 
patient scorn on efforts to transplant the revolutionary ideas into a 
soil to which they were not native. He was a German. He con- 
fessed that he often thought with sorrow of the weakness of his 
country in its days of division; he confessed that in art and science 
which belong to the wor/d he at times found wings to raise himself 
above such sorrow. But he found his best comfort in his faith that 
a great future awaited Germany. “I cling to that faith,” he said. 
He confidently looked forward to a Germany united in heart and 
will, while yet the several centres of culture should retain each its 
own special character. ‘I am not uneasy,” he said a few years 
before his death, “about the unity of Germany ; our good highroads 
and future railroads will of themselves do their part. But, above all, 
may Germany be one in love! and may it always be one against the 
foreign foe !”’ 

Goethe, however, as all who know anything of him must be aware, 
though an admirable public servant, was not a political thinker in 
the higher sense of the word. He was deficient in the historic sense, 
and the universal culture towards which, like Bacon, he aspired, hardly 
included the study of political history. The history of science, the 
history of literature and of art interested him profoundly, but he 
cared little to follow the career of dynasties, or to investigate the 
causes which underlie the rise and fall of governments. It often 
happens that those who are profoundly occupied with what is inward 
in man, with what belongs to character, acquire a certain degree of 
indifference to the external machinery of society. And such persons 
as being free from party passions and on the watch for whatever can 
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aid the intellectual and moral development of men, are by no means 
the least useful members of the community, and form an admirable 
reserve power ready to throw in their weight on either side in 
favour of moderation and good sense. But it is also true that they 
are liable unjustly to depreciate the importance of the external 
conditions under which men pass their lives. It seemed to Goethe, 
as Chancellor Friedrich von Miiller said of him, that an honest and 
vigorous will could make to itself a path, and employ its activity to 
advantage, under every form of civil society. “Sir,” cried Dr. 
Johnson, “I would not give half a guinea to live under one form 
of government rather than another. It is of no moment to the 
happiness of an individual.” And on another occasion: “ They 
make a rout about universal liberty, without considering that all that 
is to be valued, or indeed can be enjoyed by individuals, is private 
liberty. Political liberty is good only so far as it produces private 
liberty.” There is a portion of truth in this paradox of the sturdy 
old Tory, who doubtless would have sacrificed several half-guineas 
to displace the “‘ Whig dogs” from power. Goethe’s political in- 
difference did not extend as far as this professed indifference of Dr. 
Johnson. Among the Venetian Epigrams we read the following :— 
‘* All the apostles of freedom to me have ever been hateful : 

Each in the end desires licence alone for himself. 

Would you enfranchise the people ? Up then, and venture to serve them ! 

Ah! but the danger of that only a trial will show.” 
Yet an epigram hard by pleads against any attempt to deceive the 
multitude, and closes with the words “ Only be honest, and you will 
lead the populace on to humanity.” And that Goethe was not 
indifferent to the intellectual gains which result from political free- 
dom another epigram may suffice to prove :— 

‘*« «These men are mad,’ you say of the eager and violent speakers 

Whom in France we hear declaiming in street and in square ; 


I too think they are mad; yet a madman utters in freedom 
Wisdom’s words, while ah! wisdom ’mid slaves must be dumb.”’ 


Goethe was not indifferent to freedom; but it seemed to him that 
most men have some special non-political business of their own to 
do, which they will probably do well if they attend to it closely, ill 
if they attend to other things; and he believed that the country in 
the long run gains more by each man doing his own work well than 
by every one doing badly the public work of the nation or of the 
government. He felt very deeply the demoralising effect of violent 
party-spirit, and especially its ill-effects in relation to culture and 
learning. Addison, writing at a time when the strife between Whig 
and Tory ran high and a furious party-spirit divided the nation 
against itself, proposed that honest men of ail parties should enter 
into an association for the vindication of truth and the defence of 
merit, to whatever party it might belong. According to the articles 
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of association each member should set his hand to a declaration that 
as long as he shall live he will call black black, and white white. 
‘“« And we shall upon all occasions,” so ran the declaration, “ oppose 
such persons that upon any day of the year shall call black white, 
or white black, with the utmost peril of our lives and fortunes.” 
Goethe might serve as patron saint of such a guild as this. In 
The German Emigrants he has represented the disinterested enthu- 
siasm of one enamoured of French republican ideas in the person of 
Cousin Charles. His estates are in the hands of the enemy, and yet 
he cannot hate a nation whose principles he approves and in whose 
large promises to the world he still confides. Privy Councillor 6., 
who joins the party of which Cousin Charles is a member, has also 
suffered much from the French invasion. ‘“ He had come,” says 
Goethe, “ to know the license of the nation which spoke only of law, 
and felt the tyranny of men who had always the cry of freedom 
on their lips.” But it is his error to view all things in a splenetic 
way, and to yield up his sounder judgment to passion. He speaks 
with bitter mockery of young people who are inclined to idealise 
every object, while Charles is equally severe against men who can 
tolerate nothing which does not agree with obsolete forms and life- 
less precedent. The amiable Baroness would fain keep the peace 
between the contending parties, but her efforts are in vain; her old 
friends leave the house in wrath, and as a last resource she proposes 
that among those who remain there shall be a general agreement to 
avoid subjects of dispute, and seek for such pleasant neutral ground 
as without contention they may occupy in common. And so begins 
in the midst of the revolutionary storms that series of tales which, 
like the romantic and mirthful stories of the Decameron narrated in 
the happy garden while the plague raged outside in Florence, were 
to withdraw the mind from the troubles, vain fears, vain hopes, and 
rancorous party-passion of the time. 

But the infection was in the air, and who could escape the fever 
of the age? In the Travels of the Sons of Megaprazon, the symptoms 
of this malady—the “time-fever”’ (Zeitfieber), or, as some call it, 
the “ journal-fever ” (Zeitungsfieber)—are described. ‘The sufferer 
all at once becomes oblivious of his closest concerns, mistakes his 
truest and most obvious advantages, sacrifices everything, even his 
desires and passions, to a notion which has become his master passion. 
If help is slow to arrive, the notion fixes itself in his brain, and 
forthwith becomes the axle around which whirls a spirit of blind 
delusion. The man neglects the business which benefited his domestic 
circle and the commonweal; he sees father and mother, brothers 
and sisters no more.’ Such is Goethe’s diagnosis of the disease from 
which he saw his friend, Knebel, suffering, and from the attacks of 
which Herder and Fichte were not free. Three youths of high and 
generous temper in our own land, Coleridge, Southey, and Words- 
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worth, had their imagination dazzled for a time by what seemed the 


lat 
~ splendour of the rising sun of liberty; and assuredly in young men it 
se — wasavenial error. To hope too boldly of human nature, Coleridge 


to | has admirably said, is a fault which all good men have an interest in 
’ es . . . 
» |) forgiving. But Goethe was a man of forty; he had been actively 


employed within his own sphere during many years in the work of a 


- ff high-minded reformer, the work of an earnest meliorist; and who 

of can blame him because he was unwilling to risk the fruits which had 

ot been obtained by the sweat of his brow in order to pursue what 

i. might prove to be the phantom fruits of a mirage, and perhaps to 
| find himself at last in a burning waste of sand ? 


It was the affair of the diamond necklace, revealing as it did the 
depths of baseness and the heights of audacity in France, that first 
startled Goethe, and stared upon him, as he says, like the Gorgon’s 
head. In his earliest design for a dramatic rendering of the affair, 
he made the mistake of supposing that the subject could be treated 
as an opera. Such atheme could not call forth a joyous spirit, and 
the opera made no progress. In 1791 he took up his unfinished 
work, recast it, and produced, in the theatre at Weimar, his prose 
comedy, Der Grosskophta. The reception of the piece was not 
favourable, nor can the fact surprise us. Kmnaves and dupes are 
indeed excellent material for comedy, but when their frauds and 
follies rise to the dignity of an affair of State, and when we see their 
doings stand forth from a wide and dark historical background, the 
artist must handle his material somewhat in the spirit of our 
Aristophanic humorist, Carlyle, whose Diamond Necklace serves as a 
brilliant dramatic prelude to his huge farce-tragedy of the ‘‘ French 
Revolution.” Thus, and thus alone, can the theme be ennobled. 
Goethe, to afford the spectators some relief from the company 
of titled thieves, and charlatans, and fools, introduces a feeble love- 
episode, which fails to interest us. The only piece of human virtue 
in the play to which our heart gives a prompt response is the 
obedience to orders of the Swiss guards who, in the garden scene, 
arrest the grand impostor, and care not a straw for his supernatural 
pretensions. ‘“ Are you aware,” asks Cagliostro, rising to the height 
of the occasion, “ that I am the Conte di Rostro, di Rostro, impudent 
fellows, a foreigner, honourable, and everywhere held in honour, a 
master in the occult sciences, one who has power over spirits——”’ 
at which point he is roughly interrupted by the Swiss soldier: ‘“ Tell 
this to our captain, look you, who understands the Italian lingo; and 
if you don’t walk straight, we shall give it to you right and left in 
the ribs; we will show you the way, as he has given us orders.” 
Cagliostro. “You fellows, have you no human understanding?” Swiss. 
“He has who gives us our orders.”” And for once the magician, unable 
to command the spirit of the rough soldier, thinks it the part of 
prudence to obey. 
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But Goethe’s play, although unsuccessful as an acting drama, is 
interesting in two respects. It gives us a view of the corruption of 
French society, and especially society of the upper class, in the days 
which preceded the Revolution ; and it is a very curious and strik- 
ing study of the arts of the impostor who plays upon the credulity 
of mankind in what we may call the grand style of charlatanry. We 
can investigate in the play the nature of that hotbed in which the 
gigantic mushrooms of mendacity and folly sprouted and spread ; 
we see a society in which the very virtue of simple truth seems 
extinct ; in which there are eager and exorbitant desires, but not 
the honesty to compass those desires by the slow and toilsome 
methods of nature. As long as men hold fast by the old truth of 
experience that in order to have oaks we must plant acorns, they 
afford no chance to the charlatan ; but when we would fain possess 
worldly fortune and power, or know the heights and depths of 
science, or even enjoy the illumination of divine wisdom, and at the 
same time look for some short-cut to grandeur or wisdom or spiritual 
illumination, then is the fortunate moment for such a pretender as 
Cagliostro. At such a moment he becomes, as it were, the incarna- 
tion of our own desire for self-deception. The fact is somewhat 
remarkable that the eighteenth century, which has been named the 
seculum rationalisticum, the age of enlightenment, when every old 
belief was cited to the bar of reason to justify its existence, was also 
towards its close, as Carlyle has said, the very age of impostors, 
swindlers, and enthusiasts; “quacks simple, quacks compound; 
crack-brained or with“deceit prepense ; quacks and quackeries of all 
kinds and colours.” A cynical observer of mankind might allege 
that there is always about the same dose of folly in the human brain, 
and that when it is not afforded a safe mode of relief in certain 
time-honoured superstitions, prejudices, and conventions—that is, in 
nonsense which has grown inert or quiescent—it takes its revenge 
by breaking forth in more active and mischievous forms of absurdity. 
And it is undoubtedly true that persons who throw away the crutch 
of tradition, and would fain walk by the aid of reason alone, are 
often precisely the persons who find their way into the most guarded 
enclosures of folly. There is a pride and joy in the possession of 
nonsense which has on it the bloom of novelty, and which is not the 
common heritage of mankind. 

But, indeed, Goethe’s Grand Cophta, Cagliostro, with his “ greasy 
prophetic bull-dog face,”’ is a great artist who can touch the various 
stops of the human soul, and make it discourse much curious music. 
He knows how to mingle truth with lies, to appeal to the generous 
as well as the baser instincts of men, to overawe and to cajole, to 
assume the air of universal benevolence and superiority to all self- 
interested passions, while he is in fact devoured by vulgar greeds. 
And he has learnt the profound truth that the appetite for delusion 
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grows by what it feeds on. He has promised his disciples to reveal 
to them the Grand Cophta, that mysterious being whose envoy he is ; 
and when the veil of the awful stranger is removed, behold the 
greasy prophetic bull-dog face of Cagliostro himself! Ah, slow of 
heart! has he been thus moving among them and watching over 
them, and have they not known that it was the greatest of all 
mortals who was in their midst? The mouths of his dupes, which 
had gaped for some new wonder, gape delightedly still wider to meet 
the larger miracle. This is indeed charlatanry in the grand style. 
Should a political Grand Cophta ever arise in our own or any other 
country, what serviceable lessons in the art of moral jugglery he 
might gather from Goethe’s play ! 

The Birgergeneral, written in three days in April, 1793, is a dra- 
matic jest, but not without a serious intention underlying the fun 
and frolic. Goethe found his character ready-made to his hand in 
Florian’s comedy Les deux billets, together with the connected French 
plays and the German adaptations. But Florian’s comedy had no 
relation to politics, while Goethe’s Civilian-General is designed as a 
light satire directed against the attempts made to convert the quiet 
rural population of Germany by means of the evangel of Jacobinism. 
The newly-wedded George and Rose are the happy peasants of the 
eighteenth-century stage, contented with rustic toil and rustic love. 
But old Martin, the father of Rose, is afflicted with the fever of the 
age, which some call the “journal-fever.”” He pores over the latest 
gazettes, and is much concerned on behalf of the oppressed French 
nation. 


Rose. And when father reads the newspapers, and troubles himself about 
the affairs of the world, then we press each other’s hands. 

George. And when the old man is disturbed because things go so wrong else- 
where, then we draw closer and rejoice that all is so peaceful and quiet here 
with us. 

Rose. And when father cannot imagine how he will save the French nation 
from debt, then I say, ‘ George, we will at all events take care that we don’t 
go into debt ourselves.’ 

George. And when he is beside himself because yonder in France they rob 
every one of his goods and chattels, then we consult together how we may 
improve our bit of land, which we think of buying some day with a lottery- 
prize. 


And the kindly nobleman who is their landlord commends the 
excellent sense of these prudent and happy young people. 

The greybeard Martin, however, is no disciple of this egoistic 
philosophy of good sense; and wily gossip Schnaps knows how to 
play upon the old man’s infirmity to his own advantage. Schnaps 
has become possessed of the uniform of a French prisoner of war 
who had died in the neighbourhood, and has found in the poor 
devil’s haversac a bonnet rouge and tricoloured cockade. Bearing 
these borrowed plumes in his carpet-bag (which carpet-bag in the 
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first representation was one actually picked up on the French fron- 
tier by Goethe’s servant), Schnaps appears in solemn secrecy before 
old Martin, and announces that he has received his commission as 
Civilian-General under the French Republic: for the Jacobin Club 
had heard of his liberal opinions and secured his adhesion to the 
cause through the agency of an accredited envoy ; in proof of which 
assertions, behold the uniform of freedom, sabre, cap, cockade, and 
over and above all these a magnificent pair of mustachios, which it 
has been decreed every Civilian-General must wear! The German 
Revolution is to begin forthwith, and in this very village. There 
are presently alarms and excursions in the cottage caused by the 
unexpected return of George, threatening a drubbing to the rogue 
Schnaps if he be found on the premises. But George withdraws 
baffled, and Schnaps reappearing from the hayloft resumes his expo- 
sition of revolutionary principles, and employs, to honest Martin’s 
dismay, for the purposes of demonstration, the various good things 
in Rose’s cupboard, this standing for a village and that for a for- 
tress, which the learned expositor greedily eyes with intent to 
devour. The fun as we read this scene seems laborious and over- 
wrought, yet we are told that it went merrily on the Weimar 
boards. In the end the impostor Schnaps is of course dis- 
comfited, and is rudely reduced from his rank of Civilian-General. 
The whole winds up with a moral address from the amiable lord 
and landlord, who expresses, perhaps even too plainly for dramatic 
art, Goethe’s own convictions. Let Rose and George continue to 
love each other, to cultivate their field and tend the house. Let old 
Martin be proud to know the nature of the soil and seasons and the 
succession of crops; as to the political heavens and the signs of the 
times, it will be enough if he study them on Sundays and feast days. 
Let each one begin with himself and he will find enough to do; so 
he will in the end contribute most to the good of all. And for the 
judge who is impatient to unmask the grand Jacobinical conspiracy, 
and to punish the offenders this wise moderator has also a word. 

‘* Be at ease! unseasonable orders, unseasonable punishments only cause an 
outbreak of mischief. In a country where the Prince is always accessible; 
where the classes and the masses think kindly of each other, where no one is 
hindered from his proper activity, where sound views and knowledge are spread 
abroad,—there no parties can come into existence. What goes forward in the 
world will claim our attention ; but the seditious sentiments of entire nations 
will have no influence. We in our quietude will be thankful that we see above 


our heads a calm heaven, while miserable tempests devastate boundless tracts 
of country.” 


Such was Goethe’s lesson of practical wisdom for rural Germany 
in the days of Revolution. 

Let us not forget that Goethe had himself seen the horrors of an 
invasion. He had advanced into France with the allies in the 
autumn of 1792, and had heard the thunders of the cannonade at 
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Valmy. He accompanied the invading army not as a soldier, but as 
a student—a student of new and profoundly interesting aspects of 
life. Nor could he in the midst of the turmoil forget those studies 
© in natural philosophy which calmed and fortified his spirit. He was 
© told that onee only—and that was when he had to part from his 
) Lexicon of Natural Philosophy—did he shew a peevish countenance, 
once only did he fail to sustain his friends with wise words or else 
to entertain them with witty ones. He observed all things in a dis- 
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interested spirit, and did not fail to note the citizen dignity, kind- 
liness, and graceful bearing of the inhabitants of the French pro- 
vinces, maintained even in the presence of the enemy and amid 
} accumulating miseries. ‘ Of such a state of society we can form no 
conception,” he says, ‘“‘either from the actual condition of our own 
country, or from its attempts to imitate its neighbours.” And with 
what he describes as the idyllic, Homeric, country life in France Goethe 
was delighted. All the more deeply therefore did he suffer when he 
saw how rudely war dealt with the deep affections and strong if 
simple pussions of the cottier and the husbandman. Wordsworth 
has told in an affecting poem of the tears shed by a strong man as 
he bore in his arms for sale the last lamb of his dwindled flock. 
Goethe was an intellectual aristocrat, but his sympathies with the 
common folk were deeper than those of many who compensated for 
their indifference to the joys and sorrows of men by a zeal on behalf 
of the rights of mankind. The German invaders did not pillage as 
they advanced ; they obtained supplies by a convenient and highly 
moral method of compulsory purchase, giving bills for the value of 
what they secured upon King Louis XVI., the father of his people. 
Such a piece of imposition greatly exasperated the people of the 





towns and villages through which they passed. 
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‘‘I myself,” Goethe writes, ‘‘ witnessed a scene which I remember as a 
{ most tragic one. Several shepherds, who had succeeded in uniting their flocks, 
s in order to conceal them for safety in the forests, or other secluded places, were 
§ 


seized by some active patrols and brought to the army, and found themselves 
at first well received and kindly treated. They were questioned as to the 
several owners; the flocks were separated and counted. Anxiety and fear, but 
still not without hope, hovered upon the faces of these worthy people. But 
when the proceedings ended in the sharing of the flocks among the regiments 
and companies, while the papers drawn upon Lovis XVI. were politely handed 
to the proprietors, and their woolly favourites were slaughtered at their feet by 
the impatient and hungry soldiers, I confess that my eyes and spirit have 
seldom witnessed a more cruel spectacle or more profound manly grief in all 
its gradations. The Greek tragedies alone have anything so purely, deeply 
pathetic.” 

With which scence may be compared for tragic effect, though of a 
different kind, the march out from Mainz of the conquered French 
garrison, as described by Goethe—first the columns of infantry, 
short, black-looking men, dressed in rags of all colours, some faces 
grave and sullen, but all resolute, even in defeat ; then the chasseurs 
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a cheval, their band playing to a slow measure the ominous revolu- 
tionary Te Deum, the Marseil/aise : ‘It was impressive and fearful, 
and a solemn sight when the troopers drew near, long, lean men of 
somewhat advanced years, whose mien accorded well with the melan- 
choly music; singly you might have compared them to Don Quixote; 
in a body they looked most venerable.” 

The strain of the events told upon Goethe, in spite of his efforts to 
possess his soul in calm. When he visited Pempelfort, almost 
immediately after the campaign in France, his kind friends there, 
Jacobi and the members of his household, gave him his own Iphigenia 
to read aloud to them in the evening. [But he could not endure this 
work of calm, ideal beauty and unclouded moral feeling. The 
(Edipus at Colonus was then produced. Its lofty sanctity, Goethe 
declares, was hateful to his mind, hardened as it was by the events 
of the late campaign. “I could not read a hundred lines of it.” 
More in accord with his mood at this time was that famous satirical 
beast-epic of the Middle Ages, Reynard the Fox. Here he found the 
animal nature of man—his greeds, and lusts, and wiles—of which 
he had himself seen and heard too much, represented with a certain 
cheerful humour. The satire mirrors rather the life in princely 
courts than the life of the people; it was in this respect at least a 
change from what had chiefly occupied his mind. But in modern- 
ising the narrative Goethe could not resist the temptation to insert a 
piece of what he held to be good doctrine for the masses, in a 
passage not to be found in his original (Achter Gesang, v. 152—160), 
a passage which dwells on the madness of men who, in the pride of 
their self-will, suppose that they can govern or rearrange the world. 
If each man, he says, could keep his wife and children in order, 
could hold insolent servants under restraint, could quietly be happy 
with a modest competency while fools lavish their means, things 
would improve. But how is the world to amend? Everyone gives 
himself up to licence, and would violently compel others to his will, 
and so we sink deeper and deeper into evil. If this teaching of 
Goethe’s is only a fragment of the entire truth, it is certainly a 
fragment which has important uses at certain times and seasons of 
a nation’s history. 

In the unfinished drama Die Aufyeregten, which we might name 
in English, “ Agitators and the Agitated,” and which originally 
bore the title “The Signs of the Times” (die Zeichen der Zeit), is 
contained not indeed a complete confession of political faith, but one 
which more nearly approaches completeness than any that can be 
elsewhere found in Goethe’s writings for the stage. Here the 
characters are admirably conceived, and the partisan spirit is con- 
spicuously absent. The scene is a German village, whose humbler 
inhabitants have been grievously wronged by the selfishness of a 
deceased lord of the soil and the fraud of an unjust steward. The 
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grandfather of the present count, who is still a child under his 
mother’s wardship, sensible of the burdens under which the good 
folk of the village laboured, had granted them certain generous 
remissions, and a deed to that effect had been drawn up, but the 
document has since disappeared ; the copy which exists has no legal 
force, serving only to make known to the villagers that their 
privileges have been forfeited. The good count’s immediate suc- 
cessor—a hard and selfish master—would make no concessions, and 
the iniquitous dues are still exacted. His widow, the countess, 
fearing to compromise the rights of her son during his minority, has 
done nothing, although her kind heart prompts her to all that is 
liberal. But the ideas of 1789 have taken wing and have flown 
across the Rhine. The surgeon, Breme von Bremenfeld, a worthy 
man, now well advanced in years, but of infinite energy, and much 





possessed with a notion of his own fitness to figure on the great 
political stage, passes the long winter evenings at the pastor’s house, 
in reading the journals which contain the latest news from Paris, in 
arguing endlessly, and forming plans for effectively asserting the 
claims of the defrauded peasantry. ‘‘ What good or ill the French 
Revolution has done I cannot determine,” cries his niece, Louise, a 
maiden of true German prudence, who sits up to make her uncle’s 
midnight coffee. “I only know that this winter it has knitted 
several pairs of stockings for me.” 

But the French Revolution, as it appears, has in fact done 
good, and the good extends to this province of Germany; for the 
large-hearted countess has been for a time a resident in Paris, has 
seen many things there to sadden her and few to make her glad, 
but has brought back to her German home an ardent resolve that she 
at least will add nothing to the accumulating wrongs of the world. 
“Since I have seen with my own eyes,” she says, “how human 
nature can be oppressed and degraded, but not suppressed or annihi- 
lated, I have made a firm resolve to abstain for my part from every 
act which seems to me unjust, and to express my opinion aloud with 
reference to such acts in society, at the court, and in the town. I 
will no longer be silent in the presence of any injustice, I will tole- 
rate no meanness under a fine appearance, even though I also were 
to be decried under the hated name of a democrat.” And her wise 
and trusted friend the councillor commends her resolution. Let 
her point out the faults of her own class in society ; we can never 
be quite sure that we are right when we criticise those either of a 
higher or lower station than our own; for which reason he, the 
councillor, being a bourgeois and intending to remain one, may 
declare that he recognises the great importance of an aristocracy in 
the State, and that he cannot tolerate the bourgeois vices—petty 
jealousies and envies, blind hatred of rank nourished by a miserable 
egoism, which pretentiously attacks pretensions, and becomes formal in 
condemning formalities ; nor will he ever deny that to have descended 
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from illustrious ancestors is a real advantage, no, not if they should 
brand him with the odious name of an aristocrat. 

These two, the countess and the councillor, represent the temper 
of moderation and good-will in the play, a temper which is alike 
helpful in noble, bourgeois, or peasant; and the surgeon’s niece, 
with her practical sense and cheerful disposition, makes a third of 
the group. Minor personages present the vices, or the mingled vices 
and virtues of the several classes in society: the young baron, who 
takes thought only of the frivolous pleasures of an aristocrat without 
remembering that high station has its duties; well acquainted with 
the amusement of love in idleness, and impertinent in his advances 
to persons of lower rank and another sex than his own; the coun- 
tess’s daughter, self-willed, proud, domineering, but energetic, ardent, 
and capable of acts of capricious kindness ; having the good qualities 
and the defects of her caste; it is she who, by her prompt and deter- 
mined action, discovers the whereabouts of the concealed document ; 
and, on the other side, the worthy but not over-wise surgeon Breme, 
who organises the peasants’ revolt ; the clerical tutor to the young 
count, devoured by the discontent and envy of the baser Radical ; 
and the rustic folk who follow the leadership of the great Breme 
von Bremenfeld, and for whose political capacity Goethe had as little 
respect as had Shakespeare, though, like Shakespeare, he recognises 
the fact that a good heart may often go with a very poorly-furnished 
head. Unhappily, the play is a fragment; but though the entire 
fifth act and some earlier scenes are wanting, we possess materials 
by which we can trace the whole of the intended action. We have 
particularly to regret the lack of a mirthful scene in which, on the 
suggestion of the baron, almost all the dramatis persone were to 
form themselves into a mock National Assembly, each playing a 
characteristic part, and humorously setting forth the views of rival 
parties on the great events of the day. 

If we have cause to lament that Die Aufyeregten is unfinished, 
much more must we lament that only a single play exists of the vast 
trilogy in which Goethe, at a later date, designed to embody all his 
maturest views and reflections with reference to the French Revolu- 
tion. The Natural Daughter, founded—but with a free hand—on the 
Mémoires historiques de Stephanie Louise de Bourbon-Conti, is but the 
exposition of the great theme, and unfortunately Goethe’s memo- 
randa with reference to the scheme of the later plays are so slight, 
that in many places they leave ample room for the rival conjectures 
of contending critics. ‘The play which we possess presents as the 
background of the intrigue that forms its plot a view of monarchy 
toppling over into anarchy. The later plays would have exhibited 
the wild confusion of the time, and the creation from chaos of a 
better order. Through all the high-hearted heroine would have 
moved as one connected with the court through her parentage and 
her devotion to the throne, and at the same time connected with the 
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people through her union with the worthy republican magistrate, 
who, to save her from banishment and the persecution of a brother, 
had given her his loyal affection and the name of wife. 

The Natural Daughter, in which Goethe’s Hellenism tends perhaps 
in some respects to an ideality proper to sculpture alone, has been 
described as marble-smooth and marble-cold. The remark of Goe- 
deke, that the coldness is more apparent than real, seems to me to be 
just. But however this may be, there is one work of Goethe’s, the 
happiest offspring of his period of Hellenism, which no recent critic, 
unless it be the late M. Scherer, has described as cold —that most 
charming of epic-idylls, Hermann and Dorothea. Here once again 
the French Revolution, with the invasion of Germany by the armies 
of the Republic, forms the background. The betrothed of Dorothea, 
her first love, had been drawn into the revolutionary maelstrom, and 
had perished in its mad vortex. She herself is a fugitive from her 
home, driven forth as an exile by the armies of freedom and fra- 
ternity. In the book of the poem which bears the name of the 
Muse of History, the magistrate tells in vivid words of the high hopes 
inspired by the ideas of 1789, and of the melancholy blight which 
had fallen upon those hopes :-— 

‘* Who will deny that high within him his heart was uplifted, 
And that his pulses throbbed with a freer and purer emotion, 
When he beheld the sun uprise in his freshness and glory ; 
When of the Rights of Man he heard as the wide world’s possession, 
Heard of Freedom, Equality—glorious names and inspiring ?”’ 





But soon the sky was overcast, the rain descended, and the floods 
came. <A vile crew strove for the mastery, men too base to be 
authors of anything that is good :— 

‘* Murderers one of another, and foul oppressors of new-found 

Neighbours and brethren, commanding their ravenous hordes o’er the 

frontier.” 

And so this once enthusiastic believer in the new gospel of the 
age has come almost to despair of human virtue. 

But the author of the poem of Hermann and Dorothea does not 
despair. The poem is throughout ennobled by the presence of good- 
ness, courage, hope, and love. Iphigenia, the priestess-daughter of 
Agamemnon, is an admirable figure; her spirit is one of pure and 
high devotion; yet I am not sure that I do not love better the 
daughter of the people, Dorothea, noble in her large simplicity, with 
her strong, sweet German heart, sound to the inmost core, as she 
tends the feeble mother and new-born infant, or holds her water- 
jug to Hermann’s lips, or flushes with honest indignation at the 
imagined affront to her maiden dignity in the guest-chamber of the 
Golden Lion, or as she stands at last by the side of her betrothed 
making his life so full of worth. In the background we see the 
wild storm of the Revolution ; but here all is blessedness and peace. 
To build up one happy home, Goethe would say, after all serves the 
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earth better than to discourse infinitely of rights of man or to 
enforce the doctrine of fraternity at the point of the bayonet. May 
this better way be the German way! Such is the closing aspiration 
of the poem : 
‘«Thus she spoke, and she placed the rings by the side of each other, 

And the bridegroom spoke with a manly accent of feeling : 

All the firmer amidst this universal disruption 

Be Dorothea the tie! And thus we will hold and continue 

True to each other, and still maintain the good that is given us; 

For the man who in wavering times has a mind ever wavering, 

Only increases the evil and spreads it wider and wider ; 

But who firmly stands he moulds the world to his posture. 

Not the German’s work should it be, this fearful commotion 

Onward to urge, or to reel in his courses this way and that way. 

‘Here we take our stand.’ Such be our word and our action ! ” 


And thus in the strength and love of the German home, Goethe 
sees the foundation and the root of German society. 

In 1807, after the peace of Tilsit, the members of the ducal 
family, parted for a season by the events of the Napoleonic war, 
were reunited, and for the occasion was written one of the most 
admirable of Goethe’s later poems, and one which is as wise in 
thought as it is beautiful in expression—the Vorspiel of that year. 
Germany at this date might almost be described as lying in ruins. 
But Goethe did not indulge in weak lamentations. He had faith 
that Germany might be built up anew; not by doctrinaire abstrac- 
tions; not by beginning with the human race and descending from 
it to patriotism, civic virtue, domestic loyalty, and individual self- 
culture: not thus, but by the reverse process: by a gradual ascen- 
sion from the individual and the family to the city and to the state, 
and in the end perhaps to universal humanity; by each man and 
each woman doing the duty that was nearest to him, and gradually 
widening, if possible, the sphere of this beneficent activity. It was 
a modest but a sound programme. Do not, says Goethe, despise 
little things. 

‘* For in little things as in the greatest 
Nature ever works, the human spirit 
Works, and each alike is a reflection 
Of that primal Light from highest heaven 
Which invisible all the world illumeth.” 

Who then is the true patriot? He, answers Goethe, who begins 
with ordering his own house, who builds up himself first, in order 
that by-and-by, with other worthy assistants, he may help to build 
up the commonweal. 

‘* Er ist Patriot, und seine Tugend 
Dringt hervor und bildet Ihresgleichen, 
Schliesst sich an die Reihen Gleichgesinnter. 
Jeder fiihlt es, Jeder hat’s erfahren ; 
Was dem Einen frommt, das frommet Allen.’’ 

Such is Goethe’s unpretentious, but not useless lesson in political 
wisdom. Epwarp DowDdeENn. 
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Ano who, what, or where on earth is Nordanskir? would, I 
think, be a reasonable inquiry ; inasmuch as, so far as its unmistak- 
ably Scandinavian sound goes, the name might to the uninitiated as 
well be that of a human being as of a locality; and again inasmuch 
as supposing it to be the latter, no amount of ordinary geographical 
knowledge or research would decide its position on the map of 
Europe. For at present, to the best of my belief, there is no map in 
existence on which this little “isle of the North” (for such is the 
simple meaning of the word) is recognised by name or even indi- 
cated in outline. Whether in consequence of this article, or by dint 
of its own energy and attractiveness, it may ultimately attain the 
honour of such recognition, is one of those burning questions which 
time alone can solve, and on which I shrink from pronouncing an 
opinion. Meanwhile, let me assist the inquiring reader to discover 
the whereabouts of this newly christened atom of the universe. On 
reference to any map of respectable size, he will detect at the extreme 
upper end of the Gulf of Bothnia, just below the line of latitude 66°, 
and close to the coast of Sweden, the markings of sundry groups 
of islands. I conclude that human patience has been or is even 
now employed in counting accurately the number, and in estimating 
the territorial value of the individual isles which compose these 
groups, and that if one could succeed in procuring a chart of that 
portion of the coast, the correct details of the archipelago might 
possibly be studied. In default of such a guide, which I have not 
been able to obtain, I can but regard them as belonging to the 
nameless isles of ocean, although it may well be doubted if ocean 
would condescend to acknowledge the shallow and saltless waters in 
which they lie as a portion of his true domains, The islands, small 
and great, ranging in size from that of a farmyard to that of a decent 
estate, must amount to some hundreds, naturally represented on the 
map by the magnates of the congregation, by the small minority 
which are inhabited. In a group situated near the chief promon- 
tory of the terminal bend of the guif, and close to the mouth of a 
great river called the Kalix, lies the islet with which we are con- 
cerned. 

And what, it may be asked, should take any man to Nordanskir f 
(Please pronounce the last syllable as “share.”) I answer, a mild 
curiosity. A rumour reached England of an attempt by some enter- 
prising person or persons to establish a new watering-place not far 
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from the Arctic circle. And last summer, during the interval 
between the fishing and shooting seasons, I spent a fortnight in 
visiting this embryo colony and its neighbourhood, with my friend 
Colonel W——. Ours was no voyage of exploration, for we fol- 
lowed for the most part a beaten track, We met with no remarkable 
adventures ; we were not even called upon to rough it on a single 
occasion. But from one cause and another our short expedition was 
full of surprises: the unexpected was continually happening. Now, 
human nature is so constituted that the value of any incidents, per- 
haps trivial per se, rises greatly in proportion to their unexpectedness. 
And a surprise, although in its essence it may verge on the disagree- 
uble, or even the melancholy, has always a strange interest for the 
philosophic wanderer, averse above all things to dulness and mono- 
tony. But when the wanderer is writing to his friends at home, his 
difficulty is to give to these incidents their proper value in the eyes 
of those who read his letters; and such is exactly my difficulty at 
present. Can I in a sufficient degree transfer into the minds of 
others through the medium of pen and ink the still living interest 
which our little trip created in my own? Well, our journey, to 
begin with, was an experiment. Nordanskar itself is an experiment, 
and these pages shall be continuously experimental. As from the 
moment of our leaving Stockholm, during the height of the tourist 
season, until we returned to our quarters in Jemtland we never saw 
the face of a compatriot, I venture to think that the personal fami- 
liarity which breeds contempt cannot by any large number of 
readers be pleaded against my sketch. 

At eight o’clock on the bright breezy morning of Wednesday, 
July 25th, the good ship Njord, with myself and Colonel W—— 
and a dozen other passengers on board, bustled off from the quay at 
Stockholm, and for six hours bustled on through a labyrinth of rocky 
pine-clad islands, each successive one of which with its sunny banks 
and sheltered nooks seemed more adapted for a picnic than the last, 
until, passing the fortress and town of Waxholm, she steamed out 
into the narrow arm of the Baltic which lies between the Aland 
Isles and the mainland, and thence settling her head due north 
made straight up the centre of the Bothnian Gulf towards Umei. 
[ have the misfortune to be a collector of works on Scandinavian 
travel, and the doom is consequently on me that I must become the 
possessor of every book, good, bad or indifferent, which deals with 
this subject. Having amassed and laboured through the contents of 
some two hundred volumes, I confess with sorrow that the first 
adjective of the trio above is applicable to but very few of them. 
Now one of the most noticeable characteristics, I find, of the Scan- 
dinavian tourist when he takes to publishing his adventures, is a 
mania for explaining his route by a special map after the manner 
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of the African or Asiatic explorer; and this notwithstanding the 
fact that he may have journeyed by the most frequented ways and 
by the most commonplace and public means of locomotion. If, for 
instance, 1 were now writing a book instead of an article, it would 
be quite en régle that I should append thereto a large map of 
Sweden with an ostentatious red line following the railroad as far 
as Stockholm, and continued thence through the middle of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, the same purporting 
of the map—to be the ‘‘route of the author and Colonel W—— 
I should then probably have the subsequent satisfaction of reading 
a serious review of my work something in this style: “These 
gentlemen, after traversing the forest districts of the interior, struck 
the shores of the Baltic near Stockholm, whence they followed the 
midsea boundary between Sweden and Russia, and eventually worked 
their way up the coast into Lapland and the regions bordering on 
the Arctic zone.” Now this is no burlesque, but positively grounded 
on fact. It reads extremely well and is suggestive of difficult 
exploration to many an innocent at home, who is unaware that the 
daring explorers fought their desperate way to the north in comfort- 
able deck-chairs, with Tauchnitz novels and refreshment handy, or 
on the divans of velvet-clothed smoking-cabins, the while they 
sustained life by choice meals served in the bright and flower- 
adorned restaurant of the ship by houris selected, like our own 
barmaids, for their elegance and good looks. And here I may, I 
hope, be pardoned digression within digression whilst I lament 
briefly that there should be for the most part such a painful differ- 
ence between our English steamers and these Baltic and Bothnian 
boats in the way of comfort. Is it impossible—to say nothing of the 
superior character of the living on board the latter, of the comfort- 
able smoking-rooms for the men and the dainty boudoirs for the 
ladies—that the principle of the marine restaurant can be introduced 
amongst us? Instead of the passengers pigging together at each 
meal in the one saloon which has probably been all day the refuge 
for the sick, and to the atmosphere of which each adjoining berth 
contributes its share of often disagreeable effluvium, how much 
pleasanter is it to go forward into the fresh airy restaurant where 
between certain hours a fair choice of excellent dishes, served in 
portions, is offered amidst appetising surroundings, and how much 
better for those who prefer to remain in the saloon, and are not 
equal to more than light refreshment, to be relieved of the sight 
and sound of set meals! Is the old state of things on board our 
home vessels always to continue? Are the hale and the sick to be 
always intermingled? Is the fate of those who are on the border 
line between the two to be ever hastily decided by the sight of the 
huge masses of ill-cooked meat and the piles of reeking vegetables ? 
HZ 
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Is the reign of the greasy steward, at once dispenser of “ the neces- 
sary basins”’ and of our food, to endure for aye ? 

Coming on deck after breakfast the following morning we found 
that we had left the sea and were steaming up the river to Umea. 
At this place we proposed to purchase sundry trifles forgotten when 
in Stockholm, but on mentioning this intention to one of our fellow- 
passengers, he said solemnly, “1 do not think you will buy anything 
in Umea.” It was a glorious summer’s day, and the woods ought to 
have been as green and the country as smiling as the sky was blue, 
but we beheld instead the “ abomination of desolation.”” A hurricane 
of fire had lately swept over the land, and the scorched forest rose 
grim and brown along the low banks of smoky sand. Here and 
there, indeed, the capricious flame—which had even leapt across the 
broad river—had spared patches of vegetation, whose bright vitality 
rendered the black ruin of the rest all the more dismal. The town 
itself, at which we stayed for some hours, was like a Pompeii dis- 
interred immediately after its destruction. 





Wares, indeed, there were of every description, exposed in the long 
streets of wall-less and frontless shops, a vast market of ruin! but 
buyers and sellers there were none. Had we required a few tons of 
molten glass or shattered china, of old iron or blackened salt, the 
unfortunate merchants could no doubt have acecmmodated us, but 
no other article of commerce was left to them of greater intrinsic 
value than would be Dead Sea fruits in Covent Garden. I never had 
a more melancholy stroll than through the thoroughfares of this 
stricken town, where all enterprise had resulted in disaster, and 
where every inhabitant was a victim. 

In returning we passed, at the mouth of the river, the once 
flourishing but now half-consumed timber-depét of Holmsund; and 
twelve hours later had another dreary stroll through the blackened 
remains of a large portion of Luleé; but there the fire had taken 
place the year before. If there be proverbial danger in building a 
house upon the sand, verily it appears to be trebly perilous to build 
it of wood. There is scarcely a town of any importance along the 
northern coast of Sweden but has within a few years been wholly or 
partially destroyed by fire. But why the flames should break out at 
once in several places a long way apart appears to me an awful 
mystery. The spring and early summer of 1888 were remarkable 
in Sweden for a long unbroken drought, followed by dry sultry 
gales. I know not whether it be possible that through one of these 
northern siroccos might run a current of incendiary electricity, 
kindling within a few hours at various points the mass of inflam- 
mable materials it encountered ; but if we must reject this theory, 
and attribute the simultanecus conflagrations at the ports of 
Sundsvall, Umea, Holmsund, and at other smaller places in the 
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forest, which were burning all together, merely to coincident acci- 
dents, then I think that no more astounding example of complex 
coincidence could be found. 

At an inconveniently early hour on the fourth day of our voyage, 
the Hermelin—for we had changed ships at Lulei—landed us on 
the wharf of the little town of Karlsborg, whence a small local boat, 
the Kuliz, ran us across a stormy strait to the goal of our trip, the 
youngest and most northern of European watering-places. As it 
rained and blew hard, and continued to do so nearly all day, our first 
impressions of Nordanskiir were not cheerful. Moreover, the 
scenery of this part of the coast of Sweden—I mean of Lapland—is 
of that character which shows to the greatest disadvantage in bad 
weather. The shores are flat, and gloomy with forest; the islands 
are merely detached morsels of shore. The towns are generally 
faced and flanked by gigantic fortifications of stacked timber, not in 
themselves picturesque, but possessing, I admit, their artistic value 
as masses of colour, especially on a bright day, when they shine 
from afar like the yellow gold which they represent. But how 
many places in the world will, on first acquaintance, agreeably stand 
the test of a grey sky, a cold gale, and driving rain at six o’clock in 
the morning ? 

We found Nordanskir to be a low island still clothed with prime- 
val pine wood, through which had been cut winding paths like those 
of an English shrubbery, and in which were sparsely scattered 
wooden buildings, certainly of elegant construction, but for the most 
part unfinished, from a fine church and really grand hotel down to 
miniature villas of the Swiss cottage type. The foundations of the 
island appeared to be of rock, judging by the occasional ridges and 
blocks which cropped out from the usual northern carpet of moss, 
fern, heather, and bilberry. The fame of our advent, thanks to 
telegraph and telephone, had preceded us—we were the advance 
guard, remember, of the tourist host—and we found ourselves wel- 
comed with much cordiality, and installed in excellent quarters in a 
fair-sized hotel, the one public building of the island which was 
complete ; for the bath-house, although in working order, was still 
deficient in its arrangements. Whatever may be the future of Nor- 
danskiir, and I trust it may be a prosperous one, one cannot suffi- 
ciently admire the private enterprise which is creating it. It owes 
its origin entirely to the energy of Mr. Bergman, one of the great 
timber kings of the Gulf of Bothnia, and lord over I am afraid to 
say how many hundred square miles of forest, river, and lake, with 
the stations, settlements, wharves, mills, steamers and telephones 
appertaining thereto. It is not too much to say that the whole of 
his forest dominions are pervaded by the useful telephone, and 
brought thereby within speaking distance of the principal towns 
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along the coast. Have we within the British Isles a similar example 


of how to utilise to the utmost the discoveries of science ? 


It had been our good fortune to have as fellow-passengers on ff 


board the Njord Dr. N—— and his wife, son-in-law and daughter 
of Mr. Bergman, and therefore we had not been many hours in 
Nordanskir before we received from the latter gentleman an invita- 
tion to join a party at his country house, Grytnis, on the following 
day. NowlI hold it to be a distinct breach of courtesy and good 
faith for a guest, without the express permission of his hosts, to 
describe minutely the details of their domestic life, as far as they 
came under his observation, or to permit himself the smallest lati- 
tude in criticism. But I feel sure that those Swedish—I mean 
Laplandic—ladies and gentlemen, who received us with such kind- 
ness and hospitality, will pardon me if I venture upon a superficial 
sketch of that which struck me most during our short acquaint- 
ance. 

The occasion of the party at Grytnis was not an unimportant 
one ; for the Swedish Minister who corresponds to our Home Secre- 
tary, and the Governor of the province were to be present, and after 
dinner were to visit by steamer a spot some way up the river Kalix, 
where Mr. Bergman meditated building a bridge. Now a bridge is 
a thing which in time of war may be useful to an invader, and 
therefore the permission of the State was necessary for the under- 
taking. The weather was fortunately delicious. A steam-launch 
provided by our host took us and one or two others, guests at the 
hotel, to the landing-place in the grounds of his charming mansion, 
where a fairly numerous company assembled for—I was nearly 
writing sat down to—an early dinner. Except spasmodically, or 
intermittently, we—the male portion of the company at least—did 
not sit down to the sumptuous fare provided. The dinner was essen- 
tially peripatetic. And here I beg to express freely my sincere 
admiration for this species of entertainment. I fear that I may 
appear to some readers a constant assailant of the time-honoured 
institutions of my native land, and a lover of outlandish habits, but 
I cannot repress a strong wish that those, to me, awful ordeals, the 
tedious formal breakfast and lunch of the country-house could be in 
some degree assimilated to the nomadic meals of Sweden. Let me 
give a sketch of the latter. Imagine a spacious apartment, with a 
side buffet devoted to a collection of hors d’wurres or appetising deli- 
cacies, the prelude to the more solid repast, which is served upon a 
central table amid piles of the necessary plates and an ample array 
of cutlery and silver. Here, too, will be found all kinds of drink- 
ables and glasses to correspond. The duty of the servants is simply 
to supply the central board with the proper series of dishes, and to 
clear away the used plates. The men, of course, begin by helping 
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as not the fair Swedes prefer to act independently and to cater for 


themselves. Round the room are disposed as many small tables and 


chairs as it will conveniently accommodate. After whetting my 
appetite at the sideboard, I eat my soup, we will say, standing and 
chatting to a friend who is similarly employed. With my plate of 


| fish in hand I wander like the bee and sip the honey of conversation 


here and there. When the time comes for serious business, and 
both hands are required for knife and fork, I espy a vacant seat and 
make one of a pleasant partie carrée at a side table. And so on 
throughout the meal. I stand, or stroll, or sit, change my plate and 
my company, gossip or listen, just as fancy and convenience sug- 
gest. IfI am unusually hungry, or prefer a téle-d-téte with a friend, 
we select a quiet corner, and enjoy our selfish privacy as long as we 
like. This sketch is not intended to be especially descriptive of our 
entertainment at Grytnis, in which there was of necessity a certain 
degree of formality, but of the conduct of ordinary meals through- 
out Sweden, in private houses and elsewhere. Our breakfasts, early 
dinners, and suppers at Nordanskir were upon the same gregariously 
independent principle. A modified form of this obtains in some 
houses in England, but as a rule—happily not always—we are con- 
tent to maintain two staunch, unbroken lines until the longest stayer 
in the company has finished his last crumb, and the hostess gives 
the sign for retiring. The formal late dinner, or dinner-party, is 
conducted in Sweden in the same fashion as with us, and could 
scarcely be decorously or agreeably arranged in any other. 

The official trip of inspection up the river, in which the whole 
party joined, was, owing to the lovely weather, a complete success, 
and the important question of the bridge was, I believe, satisfae- 
torily settled. And then we returned in a body to Nordanskar. I 
feel that I must not divulge too many of the secrets of a kind of 
convivial lodge which was held with closed doors in the cabin 
of the steamer as we descended the river. It will be sufficient 
to hint that whereas we entered that cabin as recently arrived 
strangers, we emerged from it after having been saluted by the 
magic toast of “Du,” and thereby affiliated to a brotherhood of the 
joyous and warm-hearted gentlemen of the land. Consequent on 
this came an offer, which we gladly accepted, from Mr. Bergman, 
jun., to arrange for us an expedition still farther up the Kalix river 
into the regions of forest, lake, and rapid. 

An inspection then followed of the rising public buildings of 
Nordanskir, beginning with the church. Dr. N——, who is the 
fortunate possessor of a very fine voice, by unanimous request as- 
cended into the gallery, where with excellent feeling he sang a 
grand hymn. The acoustic properties of the building appeared to 
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be admirable, and as the solemn notes vibrated above us, I observed 
that every man present instinctively removed his hat. The walls of 
the church were bare, the blue of the sky gleamed through the 
unfinished roof, there was neither pulpit nor altar ; no doubt bishop 
and priest, service and choir will be needful for its formal consecra- 
tion, but I venture to believe, and I trust the belief is harmless, that 
the church, by that unpremeditated recognition of its sanctity, was 
consecrated then and there. 

The morrow was one of those magnificent northern days which 
in their brilliant tranquillity are beyond description. On such days 
the earth seems to be girded by a luminous belt, which everywhere 
shoots its radiance into the sky from behind the edge of the horizon, 
as though a second sun were shining on the other side of the globe. 
There is not a vestige of haze, nor any visible sign of atmosphere. 
The upper blue appears to be simply the infinity of distance, into 
which the eye penetrates as far as human vision will allow, and out 
of which the sun would glow too fiercely were not its beams per- 
fectly tempered, even at noonday, by the fresh and invigorating air. 
But despite the latter, we devoted the morning to sweet, sweet idle- 
ness. We lay in the sun and smoked; we strolled lazily through 
the pine-woods and alder-thickets and along the miniature beaches 
of the island, and were feebly botanical. Then as a matter of local 
duty we sauntered to the bath-house, and gave ourselves to be boiled, 
douched, lathered, and scrubbed without any effort on our part. The 
establishment contains baths of various description, including a hot 
room and a plunging-tank, but neither the building nor the staff 
were complete. I trust that the one energetic matron, who accord- 
ing to the custom of Sweden daily exhibited her ablutionary skill 
upon all the guests at the hotel, of both sexes, may by the next 
season be provided with assistant artistes. In the afternoon, our 
sporting instincts being roused into temporary energy by an account 
of the enormous takes of enormous perch which occasionally reward 
the angler in those brineless seas, we procured a boat—rejecting a 
boatman—and a tin measure full of a small silvery fish known as the 
“ stromming ’”’—very delicate eating, by the way —the eyes of which 
we were recommended to use as bait. On the beach near the little 
pier where we embarked was a whole fleet of fine boats, intended for 
the use of future visitors—but on most of these the paint was still 
wet—and a party, including several ladies and Mr. Bergman him- 
self, also bent on the capture of the perch. 

After rowing a considerable distance, the Colonel and I selected a 
likely spot near some rocks, and commenced fishing earnestly—that 
is, 48 earnestly as was possible with but one light trout-rod, not adapted 
for bottom-fishing, between us. For float we used the common cork 
of every-day life. During that afternoon we selected a good many 
likely places, and although we were not more fortunate in getting 
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“ever a bite’ than was Leech’s suburban angler, who “only come 
last Wednesday,” we did not give in without a supreme and gallant 
effort. To the Colonel is due the sublime conception that by ground- 
baiting a portion of the upper Baltic we might yet achieve success. 
Piscatorially, I say the conception was sublime, and that it was 
artistically true is proved by the fact that our cork commenced 
bobbing for the first time soon after we had committed to the deep 
the bodies of several “ strommings’”’ cut into shreds. The bathos 
involved by the capture of a single perchling of three ounces does 
not, I maintain, vitiate the grandeur of the original idea. 

I never heard a merrier burst of laughter than the announcement 
of our sport evoked, from the ladies especially, when we joined the 
supper-party at Nordanskir. Whether they had expected that the 
take of the Englishmen—whose prowess with the rod is notorious in 
Scandinavia—would render the water in those parts comparatively 
barren of fish for some time to come, or whether they were simply 
exulting in their own triumph—for they had caught over forty 
perch—is doubtful; but I know that our fishing, if it produced 
little else, was a source of much merriment to our Swedish friends. 
Ah! but it was the source of something more; of pleasant memories 
of those strange, quiet waters, which were sea and yet not sea, dotted 
with wooded islands, each in itself a miniature wilderness, and with 
occasional battalions of huge half-submerged boulders, amongst 
which we had some difficulty in finding a passage for the boat; of 
the blue line of the outer Gulf between the piney capes, and of the 
mysterious horizon-gleam flashing up beyond it as from a luminous 
under-world. Nordanskir is a long way off, and there is not much to 
be done when you get there, but still it hasa certain quaint charm of 
its own, and I think that any one in search of pure air, and complete 
rest for mind and body, might do worse than spend a few weeks 
among the islands of the upper Gulf of Bothnia, or, to make it 
more attractive, let us say, of the Lapland coast. I have been 
informed, but I will not vouch for the truth of the information, 
which is, however, corroborated by Lloyd, that besides perch, the 
pike-perch or gis, the common pike, two or three kinds of bream, 
and other fresh-water fishes, running to a large size, are found in 
the brackish seas of the Skiargird; and I should recommend any 
tourist-angler contemplating a visit to take with him plenty of 
spinning-tackle and baits of all sizes, besides hand-lines with cross- 
sticks such as are used in ordinary sea-fishing. I am not sure 
whether these remarks and the incidents recorded above enable me 
to claim that this is a sporting article. 

We were sound asleep when Bergman /i/s unexpectedly roused us 
at six o’clock the next morning, and gave us half an hour to dress 
and prepare for the expedition up the Kalix. This haste was neces- 
sary, as we had to catch by row-boat a small steamer bound to 
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Kyrkostad, the village we had visited from Grytnis. Here we had 
breakfast at the inn, and then visited Messrs. Bergman’s office, 
where several brisk telephonic conversations took place ; firstly, with 
some one at Grytniis; secondly, with some one at Luled, fifty miles 
down the Gulf; thirdly, with some one fifty miles up in Lapland ; 
the last being for our especial benefit, on the subject of transport 
and meals. One has recently become familiarised with the startling 
capabilities of the telephone, but at the time we were much impressed 
by finding this means of oral communication so perfectly organised 
in a rather out-of-the-way part of Europe. 

From Kyrkostad we started on wheels up the valley of the Kalix, 
Bergman driving the Colonel in his own vehicle, and I following in 
the hired trap of the country. Unluckily, by one of those rapid 
changes so common in northern latitudes, the unclouded blue and 
genial sunshine of the previous day had given place to dark, lowering 
skies and incessant drizzle. We drove for some way through scenery 
much in unison with the weather, reminding me of some of the flat, 
dismal country to be found in parts of Ireland, half bog and swamp, 
with occasional enclosures, meagre crops, and dilapidated dwellings. 
As we progressed up the valley, the river seen at intervals on our 
left hand became, although of stately size, more and more rapid and 
turbulent, until we plunged into unbroken forest, where the view 
was limited to colonnades of pine-stems. But suddenly, at a bend 
of the road near the village of Kamlunga, we came in sight of a 
terrible “hell of waters”’ roaring savagely down between steep 
banks until it disappeared round their curve. This dreadful rapid 
trended away at a sharp angle to the road, so that one could not at 
the time realise all its horror, but I saw enough to make me rashly 
commit myself on the spot to a strong opinion and still stronger 
assertion: the former being my total disbelief that in the present 
state of the water—for the river was heavily swollen from rain in 
the hills—any human being could survive the passage of that rapid 
even on a raft ; and the latter, that as for going down it in a boat, 
of which there had been some mention, whoever else might make a 
fool of himself in that way, no one should catch me doing so. This 
I said, and more, but, as Compton, in The Unequal Match, used to 
remark with grim humour, “I was prematoor.” And after I had 
thus expressed my sentiments, we moved on until we reached, at no 
great distance, the banks of a lake, where a small undecked steamer 
was waiting for us at the bidding of the telephone. On board that 
boat refreshment was produced. We were damp and without proper 
change of clothes, and no doubt required it; but I may as well at 
once put on record the fact that wherever we found ourselves during 
our trip, whether on land or water, there was always refreshment 
handy. This, as far as my experience goes, is an inseparable 
accident to Laplandic travel; and having made this clear, I leave to 
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others any discussion upon the use of stimulants in relation to the 
degree of northern latitude. As the name of the place where we left 
the steamboat, after a run up a beautifully-wooded lake, for the 
scenery was rapidly improving, was Yttermorjiarw—I would sooner 
write than pronounce it—I imagine that the most sceptical 
reader can no longer doubt that we were in the heart of that land 
beloved of tourists; and I begin to regret myself that the editor 
will not allow me a page of map with a red line through it. At this 
place—there is no use in writing the name twice, it wrenches the 
nibs of the pen—we were most royally entertained at the house of 
one of Messrs. Bergman’s overseers. Indeed, during the whole of 
our trip I was impressed by the idea that we were making a kind of 
“progress’”’ through the dominions of a friendly potentate, and that 
we curselves were princes travelling incognito with a change of 
flannel shirt and a clean collar. 

Our next stage was again by road to Rakfors. It is memorable 
to me on account of the temporary agony I endured owing to the 
belly-band being out of all proportion to the girth of the horse. I 
occupied a kind of springless gig, with a young and pretty girl, who 
had to take the hogse back to the post-house, and to whom, after a 
while, I committed the reins, that I might hold on the better. So 
fearful was the jolting and swaying of the vehicle that, besides the 
bodily discomfort, I was in dread of crushing or of actually pounding 
the slender maiden beside me out of the seat on to the road. We 
“shocked on each other and butted each other” like the rival towers 
described by Maeldune; but though of apparently soft external 
material, her inner structure must have been akin to steel and 
whalebone, so great were her elasticity and powers of endurance. At 
last, although it was scarcely for me to complain, I could endure no 
longer, and stopping, hailed the boy seated behind Bergman’s 
carriole, who, by the aid of his garter, tightened the belly-band 
sufficiently to allow me and my fair companion to proceed with a 
bearable degree of collision. At Rikfors was another tremendous 
rapid, but of much less ferocious appearance than the one at 
Kamlunga, and a grand view from a high bank over the very biggest 
salmon pool I ever beheld. 

It has been often asserted on good authority that in the enormous 
rivers of Northern Sweden and Lapland the salmon which are taken 
by thousands in the stake-nets will not rise at the fly. In default of 
personal experience, I am not certain that I can bring myself to 
perfect belief in this assertion. But after seeing Kalix, I can 
readily understand how great must be the difficulties of a fisherman 
who undertakes to give one of these giant streams a fair trial. As 
we ran upwards in the steamer, the Colonel—who is a most experi- 
enced fisherman—and I frequently agreed that it would be an 
almost hopeless task to work the expanse of water around us even by 
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trailing ; and we have ,between us seen or tried most of the great 
rivers of Norway. Ido not advance these remarks as strong argu- 
ment, but merely as a suggestion that the failure of anglers in these 
Bothnian rivers may be actually due in a great measure to the size 
of the water. It would, at least, I think, require a considerable 
time to ascertain the lie and run of the fish in even a small portion 
of the Kalix. 

Whilst waiting for the next steamboat at Rikfors, where another 
long lake commences, we had an opportunity of seeing a raft go down 
the rapids. [t was composed of many parallel lines of logs, strongly 
clamped together and strengthened with cross-beams. A portion of 
it appeared to be double and overlaid at intervals with platforms of 
plank, with strong timber rails here and there, possibly to prevent 
the crew from being washed off. But it was too far off and the time 
was too short to admit an accurate study of its structure, even with 
the glass. Guided and impelled by giant sweeps, it slid down the 
smooth slope at the jaws of the rapid, and with a graceful un- 
dulating motion, like a huge sea-serpent, plunged into the torrent 
below. When I saw it half buried in the foam of the leaping 
billows, which surged up to the middles of the crew, I felt confirmed 
in my rash opinion, expressed as regards the boat at least at Kam- 
lunga, for Rakfors is gentle in comparison with that notorious cata- 
ract. 

There are few modes of travelling—not merely boating—more 
agreeable than by steam on a noble river through a wild country, 
and with tolerable weather the run to Gylien, our quarters for the 
night, where we arrived at a late hour, would have been delightful. 
Some hours of sunshine to light up the wooded hills which sur- 
rounded us, of no great height but of picturesque outline, would have 
made all the difference. We were, however, protected from the rain 
by the permanent awning of the launch, and there was luckily little 
wind. Gylien—the name means “ golden ”’—lies on the bank of a 
large tributary of the Kalix, which we quitted at a point where the 
hills recede and the valley opens out. It is the house of the chief 
inspector of the Bergman forests, to whom our thanks are due for 
most excellent entertainment, including the sumptuous supper which 
awaited our late arrival. I have no space to dwell on the attractions 
of this residence, overlooking 


‘* The vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet; ” 


on the order and exquisite cleanliness of the stables, cattle-houses, 
and dairies attached to it. Nor can I mention any incidents which 
occurred before our return to Rakfors, except that the next morning 
being August lst, Bergman was out shooting young ducks before we 
were out of bed; and that as we glided, shortly after our start for 
the homeward voyage, beneath the steep slope of “‘ Lappberget,”’ “the 
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hill of the Laps,” we, for obvious reasons, saluted it three times with 
our flag, and drank to its honour in the best cognac, 

When, on reaching Riakfors, I saw at the head of the rapids the 
magnificent boat which the telephone had provided for us, freshly 
strengthened with timber at the bows, with a chosen pilot and a 
picked crew of six men, I felt it to be my duty as a Briton to ignore 
any previous sentiments on the matter, and to loudly express my 
surprise and delight at the unexpected arrangement; and I endea- 
voured to take my place in that boat with as perfect coolness as if all 
my life I had done little else except run tremendous rapids. Now, I 
had descended a certain number of respectable importance, but the 
passage was effected, as a rule, by letting the boat gradually down 
stern foremost, or by the aid of poles which checked the speed. But 
here was a craft of slender lines, as long as a Thames eight-oar, with 
a crew of six stalwart oarsmen, ready to row their hardest; so 
that the conditions of the venture were unfamiliar. As may be 
imagined, by the time we reached Kamlunga the edge of this unfa- 
miliarity was to a certain extent worn off. But still it is so pre-emi- 
nently the rapid of the Kalix, and our introduction to it took place 
with such solemnity, that one’s original sensations were in a manner 
reproduced. I shall confine myself to sketching our descent of it, 
omitting any detailed notice of the many others we passed during 
the afternoon. At the village just above it we halted for some time, 
for it appeared that, accomplished as our steersman was, his skill, or 
more likely his knowledge of the water, was unequal to the passage 
of the Kamlunga. The one man had to be sought who could be 
thoroughly trusted to guide us safely through. The marvel to me 
is how the requisite knowledge can be acquired with sufficient 
certainty, for, considering that there is an excellent road hard by, 
who or what, except a wandering Briton or a raft, can have any call 
to risk the infernal transit. Now in the case of the raft, as long as 
it avoids the rocks and keeps down the centre of the rush, all goes 
well; neither the biggest wave nor the deadliest vortex can swamp 
or capsize it; as long as the crew can stick to the ship, if I may so 
phrase it, they are safe. But where the raft goes the boat cannot 
follow ; it would be certainly overwhelmed. The eye of the pilot 
has in an instant of time to select a course, and to stick to it like— 
or rather for very fear of—grim death. When one considers that 
this has to be done at racing speed, amidst the roar of the maddened 
waters, amidst cross-rushes, whirlpools, and hidden rocks, one cannot 
admire too much the Scandinavian coolness and courage which can 
hold its own at such a time. 

As we lay under the bank, listening to the continuous thunder 
of the rapid, Bergman improved the occasion by relating vari- 
ous cheerful anecdotes in connection with it, and solemnly ask- 
ing us more than once if we would not change our minds and 
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go by road. It appeared that he had never been down him- 
self, nor, indeed, did we meet with any one during our stay 
in the north who had. But we had, at least, a royal precedent of 
some antiquity—Charles XII., who, before running Kamlunga, 
signed a paper that he did so against the advice of his ministers 
who were with him, and this curious document is still preserved 
amongst the archives of Sweden. The champion helmsman, a rather 
small, wiry, and deliberate, elderly man, whose name I regret having 
forgotten, at last made his appearance, bringing with him his own 
trusty steering-paddle, with a blade as big as a fair-sized table and a 
very long, stout shaft. The latter he passed through a leathern 
thong, which he carefully examined and tested, fastened in a loop to 
the left side of the boat’s stern. Then all being ready, we paddled 
out into midstream and slowly approached the rapid. So steep was 
the incline of the river-bed down which it rushed that from our low 
position in the boat—we occupied two of the thwarts, facing the 
rowers, with the helmsman standing behind us—we could only 
see the crests of the highest billows leaping furiously above the 
clear, glassy line of the brink, until we were close upon it, and, 
impelled by the force of the current and the six flashing oars, now 
in full swing, our boat went gallantly straight at the abyss like a 
willing hunter at a big fence. On an occasion of this kind it is not 
possible to retain more than the merest impression of what occurred : 
the mind is occupied in taking a series of instantaneous photographs, 
which are too often blurred and indistinct. I had proposed to 
myself beforehand to do several things; to time, if possible, our 
speed ; to see if I could, by watching the water in front, discern the 
right passage, and to note carefully the line taken by the helms- 
man; to turn on my seat and watch his face and attitude at critical 
moments ; and not to talk or listen to any one while thus engaged. 
I succeeded partially in these attempts. As for the pace, when in 
the full first rush of the rapid it may have been that of an express 
train, but the duration of this speed was certainly only to be mea- 
sured by seconds. My further impressions are; of a few quiet 
moments when the banks of the river seemed to be rushing past us 
up-stream, even as the earth below seems to drop away from the 
released balloon, and where I could see the long vista of rapids over 
the heads of the rowers; of a sudden plunge, yet still without any 
violent shock to the boat, in amongst enormous ridges of foam, 
sharp tossing crests and boiling mounds of liquid, wrestling and 
battling in horrible confusion, trampling down and annihilating each 
other, amidst a hubbub of sound that was all angry and half-articu- 
late, like the shouts, yells, hisses, and blasphemies of a savage mob, 
and without a trace of pleasant aqueous tones ; of a wall of spouting 
foam directly ahead charging upwards to meet the boat; of a strong 
lurch and swirl at the moment when it appeared to be close upon 
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us, like that of a train at full speed when it feels the influence of 
the points, and of the bow oar-blades dipping within a foot of the 
hidden rock ; of rank behind rank of towering waves, never chang- 
ing their position, and curling back in white crests over their gleam- 
ing troughs; of the boat being caught between two of these and 
plunging madly until we were well-nigh jerked from our seats, and 
the planks seemed likely to shiver under our feet, while a cloud of 
foam burst over the bows and deluged the oarsmen; of escaping 
from this trap and dragging heavily across the face of a secthing 
slope, at whose base a dreadful holiow, large enough to admit a man’s 
body, with streaky spume circling rapidly round its edge, gulped 
and hissed ; of release also from this deadly suction, and a swift run 
through boisterous but not dangerous water until we rounded into 
the expanse of smooth foam-laced current below the curve, and the 
first and worst stage of Kamlunga was over. And here, so great 
was my admiration for our pilot’s skill, that I caught myself ap- 
plauding loudly, even to clapping of hands. All through the second 
stage, which began almost directly, I remained watching him. 
Firmly planted, with one knee against the side of the boat, he worked 
his huge paddle with extraordinary power. I could tell when we 
were approaching a difficult or dangerous place by his habit of 
gradually compressing his lips into a thin colourless line, which he 
as gradually relaxed when the critical moment was past, until it 
became a partially open mouth. So steady was his eye, that I do 
not believe he winked once during the whole passage. I should say 
that the entire length of the Kamlunga rapids was considerably over 
an English mile, but of this I am not able to speak with accuracy. 
Some way below we again pulled in to the bank, and the men were 
liberally regaled with bottled beer, a large stock of which we had 
procured at the village. The general opinion on board, as I after- 
wards learnt, seemed to be that the steering of our pilot was fault- 
less, with the exception that he had, perhaps, gone a yard too near to 
the series of big curling waves. And now, for fear of samene:s, I 
must rapidly conclude these impressions. We slept that night at 
Kyrkostad, and the next morning early returned to Nordanskir, 
where we packed up, and the same evening went on board the 
steamer for the south. As a tourist I may mention that my indi- 
vidual bill at Nordanskir for three days’ board, including beer and 
aérated waters, and six days’ lodging, for I retained my room when 
absent, amounted to £1 8s.! At Sundsvall, which had also been 
destroyed by fire, we slept on board the little steamer which took us 
to Hernosand, whence by another boat on the Angerman river we 
reached Solleftea, and the railroad, thereby regaining our quarters 
in Jemtland on August 7th. I will conclude with a wish that every 
tourist may find as much novelty and amusement in a fortnight’s 
trip as we did. Henry Porrincer. 

































THE ETHICS OF PUNISHMENT. 


I nave before me the latest contribution to the world’s criminal 
jurisprudence: the recently-enacted Italian Penal Code, together 
with the elaborate report with which it was submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies by Signor Zanardelli, the Minister of Grace, 
Justice and Public Worship of the Italian Kingdom. These docu- 
ments are for many reasons of great interest, and would well repay 
detailed examination. At present, however, I am concerned with 
them only from one point of view. The first question which a 
Penal Code suggests is, What is the rationale of punishment? That 
question Signor Zanardelli does not so much as discuss, deeming, 
apparently, that the matter is too plain. He contents himself with 
citing the dictum, “Poona in paucos ut metus in omnes,” observing 
by way of comment upon it, that ‘“‘ when the penalty surpasses the 
limit required by this necessary end of prevention, it becomes useless 
punishment.’’ His mind is dominated by the utilitarian view of the 
subject ; and so in another place in his Report he lays it down as a 
kind of axiom, ‘“‘The whole endeavour of the legislator, in the disci- 
pline and | proportion of penalties, ought to aim at rendering them 
capable of greater repressive energy, and of more vigorous corrective 
effect, at the same time.”’ Punishment should deter and correct, and 
so prevent crime. That, according to this jurisprudent, is the whole 
account of criminal justice. Is it a sufficient account ? 

A great number of people, I take it, will be surprised that the 
question can even be asked. It has never dawned upon them that 
there can be any other reasons for punishing a man, except to deter 
him, and by his example others, from the commission of crime, and, 
if possible, to reform him. And of these two reasons, the first 
would be taken to be the primary and chief. The great object 
of the penal law is held to be to deter from crime by presenting to 
men weightier motives for abstaining from it,'than those which invite 
to its commission. Now I am far from denying that punishment is, 
and ought to be, deterrent; and I concede that if it can be made 
remedial, so much the better, according to the inscription placed by 
Clement XI. on the door of the prison of St. Michael, “ Parum est 
improbos coercere pena, nisi probos efficias disciplina.”’ But I 
deny that this is a sufficient account of punishment. I say that its 
primary object is not the protection of society, nor the reformation 
of the criminal. I say that it is an end in itself; that it is first and 
before all things vindictive. I can well imagine how repulsive 
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these words will sound in the ears of many. To me, that so elemen- 
tary a truth should even require vindication is sad and strange 
indeed. It is a melancholy token how deeply the philosophy of 
relativity has de-ethicised the public mind of a generation— 


“ec 


wanting virtue to be strong 
Up to the measure of accorded might, 
And daring not to feel the majesty of right.”’ 


But let us look at the subject a little in detail. 

We will start from a fact which every one will admit: the fact 
that punishment is associated in our minds with wrong-doing. Is 
the association necessary or accidental? The philosophy of rela- 
tivity says it is accidental. Thus Professor Bain tells us, “ the 
imposition of punishment is the distinctive property of acts held to 
be morally wrong ;” which is merely a more explicit statement of a 
doctrine of Mill’s, and which indeed is substantially the teaching 
of utilitarian, experimental, and physical moralists generally. You 
make an act wrong, 
punished because it is wrong, but wrong because it is punished. 


they tell us, by making it penal. It is not 


Right and wrong, according to these teachers, are purely conven- 
tional. Moral laws are for them, as Mr. Leslie Stephen tersely 
puts it, “merely statements of essential conditions of social welfare,” 
and ethical philosophy is a chapter in physics. Hence their idea of 
law is purely empirical. Force sufficiently explainsit. Do we put in 
a plea for conscience ? ‘Conscience,’ Mr. Leslie Stephen pro- 
nounces, “is part of an obsolete form of speculation.” And if that 
contemptuous dismissal of it does not satisfy us, Professor Bain is at 
hand to explain that its “germ and commencement’’—mark the 
words —“is the dread of punishment.” Now what are we to say to 
the doctrine which I have thus briefly but accurately unfolded ? 
I take leave to calt it a “ doctrina demoniorum,”’ as dethroning that 
Supreme Law which is the very voice of the Absolute and Eternal 
“ God is law, say the wise ”): atheistic in the worst sense of the word, 
as striking, not at this or that formula wherein the belief in Deity 
has found expression, but at the very root of morality which issues 
in the Divine concept. In opposition to it—even at the risk of 
appearing “antiquated”’ to Mr. Stephen—I maintain with Kant, 
that the connection between moral evil and punishment is not acci- 
dental, but necessary: that it is the work of reason, not of human 
caprice. ‘“ Reason,” Kant tells us, “invariably attaches the idea of 
blameworthiness and punishment to the idea of guilt.” We will 
pursue this theme further. 

What do we mean when we talk of the moral Jaw? We mean, I 
venture to say, that rule of action which necessarily arises out of the 
relation of reason to itself as its own end. This is a necessity of a 
VOL. XLVI. N.S. I 
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quite unique kind. The word is sometimes misapplied to the regular 
sequence or uniform movements of matter, the simultaneity of sen- 
sible events. It is rightly used of mathematical relations. But 
mathematical necessity is one thing; moral necessity is quite another. 
The special characteristic of moral necessity is denoted by the word 
“ought.” It is nonsense to say that two sides of a triangle ought to 
be greater than the third, or that two and two ought to make four. 
The necessity which the word “ ought” expresses is derived from a 
law of ideal relation, obligatory on our wills. Nor can you derive 
that necessity from self-love, or prudence, or interest, tribal or per- 
sonal. It is absurd to say that a man ought to seek “ agreeable feel- 
ing. 


It claims obedience as a thing absolutely good, as an end in itself ; 


” Expedience, utility can but counsel. The moral law commands. 


and by that very claim it exhibits itself as transcending the range of 
human experience, as universal, eternal, supreme over “ all thinking 
things, the objects of all thought.” Of this law the organon is the 
Practical Reason, the Moral Understanding, Conscience. ‘ Law 
rational,” says Hooker, “ which men commonly use to call the law of 
nature, comprehendeth all those things which men by the light of 
their natural understanding evidently know, or leastwise may know, 
to be beseeming or unbeseeming, virtuous or vicious, good or evil for 
them todo. The several grand mandates, which being imposed by 
the understanding faculty of men, must be obeyed by the will of 
men, are such that it is not easy to find men ignorant of them.” Are 
we here met with an objection that as a matter of fact the moral 
judgments, which have obtained among men, are diverse and irre- 
concileable? The objection is not a novel one, and, as Hooker 
goes on to observe, it was sufficiently met by St. Augustine a 
thousand years ago. Do as thou wouldst be done to, is a sentence 
which all nations under heaven are agreed upon, and here is a 
sufficient germ for a complete ethical code. The sense of duty is 
a form of the mind itself, although it may be said to exist as 
“a blank formula,” which is filled up in a variety of ways. ‘‘ The 
altruistic instinct,” as the barbarous jargon of the day calls it, is as 
much a fact of human nature as “the egoistic instinct.”” The sense of 
duty is universal ; it is an essential attribute of our nature, inseparable 
from the consciousness of self and non-self; not a complete revela- 
tion, but the revelation of an idea, bound to develop according to its 
laws, like the idea, say, of geometry. The ethical ignorance of bar- 
barous tribes is no more an argument against the moral law, than 
their ignorance of the complex and recondite properties of lines and 
figures is an argument against geometrical law. It is the function 
of reason, here as elsewhere, to evolve abstract truths from the com- 
plex and chaotic mass of appearances and events. Human history is 
the history of the education of conscience, of the ever-increasing 
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apprehension of the moral law, of the widening of the circle of 
ethical obligation. 

I hold, then, that the first fact about man is his consciousness of 
the moral law, and of his obligation to obey it. But the very words 
“law” and “obligation” imply a penal sanction. The categorical 
imperative, ‘Thou oughtest,’’ does not, and cannot mean, “ Thou 
mayest if thou wilt, and if thou dost not, thou wilt be none the 
worse.” What it does mean is this: “That is right; it should be; 
it is unconditionally desirable; thou canst do it, and thou must: 
thus dictates the law of thy being, the law that thou art born under, 
which it is thy great good to obey, thy supreme evil to disobey.” 
Such is the witness in ourselves. And its testimony is supremely 
rational. ‘‘ Good doth follow unto all things by observing the course 
of their nature, and, on the contrary side, evil by not observing it. 
And is it possible that man, being not only the noblest creature in 
the world, but even a world in himself, his transgressing the law of 
his nature should draw no manner of harm after it? Yes: tribulation 
and anguish unto every soul that doeth evil.’ So Hooker, who never 
wrote more judiciously. His argument does but formally justify an 
universal, ineradicable feeling of humanity. The deep conviction that 
in moral evil must be sought the explanation of physical evil, is the 
common heritage of our race. That there is an inseparable connec- 
tion between wrong-doing and punishment, is an organic instinct of 
conscience. And instinct—we may call it, with Kant, the Voice of 
God—never deceives. There is always a reality which corresponds 
with its anticipation. What answers to the instinct of retributive 
justice is punishment. It is as real as the law. It is contained in 
the law. It is involved in the transgressiom. It is, in Ilegel’s 
phrase, “the other half of crime.” Let us realise this. Punishment 
is not something arbitrary. Wrong-doing—called, variously, accord- 
ing to the point of view from which it is regarded, sin, crime, delict 
—is the assertion of a man’s own particular self-will against the 
Universal Will, which is Supreme Reason, Supreme Right—for reason 
and right are synonymous. Penalty is the re-assertion of the Uni- 
versal Will. It is not a wrong done to the criminal. It is a right 
done to him to redress his wrong. It is a manifestation, an applica- 
tion, to him of that reason wherein he too consists, and which he has 
outraged. His compulsion is undone. He is restored to his right. 
The moral law must rule over all: over the good by their submission 
to its behests, over the evil by their endurance of its penalties. Justice 
is an absolute and aboriginal principle of it. And justice is well 
defined by the Roman jurisprudent as “the constant and perpetual 
will to render to every man his right.” Punishment is the right of 
the wrong-doer. It is the application of justice to him. ‘It is,” in 
St. Augustine’s fine phrase, “ the justice of the unjust.” The wrong 
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whereby he has transgressed the law of right has incurred a debt. 
Justice requires that the debt must be paid, that the wrong must be 
expiated. 

Yes, expiated. This is the first object of punishment—to make 
satisfaction to outraged law. Nothing is more profoundly unphilo- 
sophical than the notion so dear to the sickly sentimentality of the 
day, that when a man ceases to do evil, a sponge is passed, so to speak, 
over the reckoning against him. 


‘* A spotless child sleeps on the flowering moss— 
*Tis well for him; but when a sinful man 
Envying such slumber, may desire to put 
His guilt away, shall he return at once 
To rest by lying there? Our sires knew well 
The fitting course for such ; dark cells, dim lamps, 
A stone floor one may writhe on like a worm; 
No mossy pillow blue with violets! ” 


Profoundly true are these verses of the most profound of living 
poets. Similar is the teaching of Plato in the Gorgias, so strangely 
misapprehended by some of his modern interpreters, who have read 
him with the eyes of a nineteenth-century greengrocer. ‘The doer 
of unjust actions is miserable in any case; more miserable, however, 
if he be not punished and does not meet with retribution, and less 
miserable if he be punished, and meets with retribution at the hands 
of gods and men.”’ The whole argument of Socrates in this famous 
passage is founded on the need of expiation: ‘The greatest of evils,” 
he insists, “‘is for a guilty man to escape punishment.” For “he 
who is punished and suffers retribution, suffers justly ; but justice 
is good: so that he who thus suffers, suffers what is good.” St. 
Augustine has summed it up in four pregnant words: “ Nulla pena, 
quanta pena!” 

Such is the moral law, and such its sanction. Kant finds in it 
a natural revelation of pure theism. Tied down to the pheno- 
menal world, as he esteems, on all sides of our being, by the very 
conditions of knowledge, we have here a way of escape into the 
noumenal. He judges that the realisation of the highest good 
which the moral law, the practical reason, prescribes, implies an 
order above that of nature. There must be, he argues, a life beyond 
the phenomenal, where the triumph of the moral law shall be 
assured, where its rewards and penalties shall be adequately realised ; 
there must be a Supreme Moral Governor, who will bring about that 
triumph. Thus the speculative ideas of God and Immortality are 
practically warranted. And here is the crown of that ethical 
teleology, as which we must reckon the philosophical system of this 
illustrious thinker, viewed as a whole. But in the moral law Kant 
finds not only the promise of the life which is to come, but also of 
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that which now is. It is the great fundamental fact, not only of 
individual existence, but of the social order. It is the supreme rule 
alike of private and public action ; the sun of righteousness illuminat- 
ing the world of rational being, and there is nothing hid from the 
heat thereof. For the great thinkers of the ancient world all 
duties—officia—were included in ethics: jurisprudence was a part of 
moral philosophy. The masters of the mediaeval school judged like- 
wise. It is from the time of the Renaissance that we may trace the 
de-ethicising of public life. Dr. Martineau has correctly observed 
that by Luther morals were treated ‘‘as matters of social police.’ 
Our modern utilitarianism is the logical outcome of his anti- 
monianism. Kant, who had drunk so deeply of those 


‘¢ Mellifluous streams, that watered all the schools 
Of Academics, and the Stoic severe ”"— 

has again pointed the world to a more excellent way. He deduces 
the institution of the State from the categorical imperative of duty. 
It is for him essentially an ethical society, rooted and grounded in 
the moral law. Its very foundation is the rational acknowledgment 
that there are eternal, immutable, principles, and rules, of right and 
wrong. ‘This is the everlasting adamant, upon which alone the 
social edifice can be surely established. Rear it upon any other 
foundation, and you do but build upon sand. However fair the 
structure may seem, fall it must, and great will be the fall of it. 

Here, then, in universal reason, finding expression as the moral 
law, is the very raison d’étre of government. Man, as man, has no 
claim upon my obedience. Only to the law of Right, speaking 
through human ministers, is that obedience due. Man is social qua 
rational. He is gregarious and something more: he is a political 
animal : civil polity is his natural state. And here is to be found the 
underlying principle which makes human justice just. The moral 
law apprehended, not made, by our practical reason, implies ,that 
right is rewarded and wrong punished. That, as we have seen, is 
involved in the very conception of law. Criminal jurisprudence is 
simply a moral judgment exhibited in visible form. Thus Aquinas, 
with his usual clearness and precision: ‘‘ The law of nature ””—that 
is the law arising from that divine reason which is the nature of 
things—“ proclaims that he who offends should be punished. But 
to define that this or that punishment should be inflicted upon him, 
is a determination drawn from the law of nature by human law.” 
And so Butler: “Civil government being natural, the punishments 
of it are natural too.” 

This is the true philosophy of criminal law. In matter of fact, 
as Sir Henry Maine has pointed out, two great instincts lie at the 
root of it: to avenge and to deter. Both are reasonable and right. 
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Resentment at wrong, desire of retribution upon the wrong-doer, are 
primordial principles as deeply implanted in our nature as pity or 
desire of self-preservation—implanted by the same Almighty hand, 
and as legitimate, nay, necessary. They are organic instincts, which 
we possess in common with the whole creation, groaning and travail- 
ing in pain together with us, in the struggle for existence, throughout 
nature’s illimitable sphere of carnage and cruelty. But it is 
essential condition of civilised human life that individual retaliation 
sure to be passionate and excessive, should be superseded by the 
passionless punishment of law. The primitive rule was the 
talionis. It was said by them of old time, An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. And this was said, St. Augustine well points out, 
not to foster revenge, but to check it. The natural tendency of the 
injured person is to do unto the offender as he has been done, : 
more also. But, as St. Augustine goes on to remark, there is 
vengeance which is just: ‘est quedam justa vindicta.” Nor, let 
me observe in passing—to meet an obvious objection—is this just 
vengeance at variance with the spirit of Christianity. If ever any 
man had a right authoritatively to expound that spirit, it was the 
illustrious saint and doctor whom I have just quoted. The precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount as to non-resistance of evil, as to 
the turning of the left cheek to the smiter of the right, naturally 
occur to the mind. I am far from saying that those elect souls who 
embrace counsels of perfection—-who, in voluntary poverty, volun- 
tary chastity, and voluntary obedience lose their lives, and find them 
—may not give to these precepts literal obedience, if they are led to 
do so. But St. Augustine points out that the words of the Divine 
Master have reference rather to “ the preparation of the heart,”’ to the 
inward spirit of man, than to the outward act. The supreme rule is to 
return good for evil. Unwillingness to inflict pain may be a flagrant 
violation of that rule. The greatest good which can be rendered to 
the unjust is justice. Charity strictly requires us to render it. The 
principle of the /exr talionis is justice, retributive justice. That principle 
is everlastingly true, even if, in our deeper apprehension of the sacred- 
ness of human personality, we put aside the cruder applications given 
to it by primitive jurisprudence. We no longer mutilate the thief, 
although there are cases in which it might, at first sight, seem not 
improper so to do. [remember one such in my experience as a magis- 
trate in India, A man had cut off the two hands of a boy, three or four 
years old, in order to possess himself of the silver bangles which 
were soldered round the child’s wrists. And when the poor little 
sufferer was brought into court, and held up his mutilated arms, and 
a thrill of sick horror ran through the building, I confess I for one 
regretted bitterly, for a moment, that the archaic rule could not be 
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applied, at least in that case. Penal servitude for life seemed inade- 
quate: and was. Pain, sharp pain, sharp and repeated, would 
assuredly have been a more fitting penalty. Unquestionably, in the 
existing criminal jurisprudence of the world, the element of physical 
suffering does not find sufficient place. There is a large class of 
crimes—assaults, especially of a lascivious character, upon women 
and children, and aggravated cruelty to animals, are instances of 
them—in the punishment of which a liberal employment of the 
lash, or of some other instrument of corporal torture, is imperatively 
demanded by justice. 

This by the way. My present point is, that whether we view the 
matter historically or philosophically, the punishment inflicted by 
human jurisprudence is, like all punishment, primarily vindictive. It 
is the legal consequence united by a necessity arising from the nature 
of things to the legal cause. Crime, as the old Roman jurisconsults 
discerned, gives rise to a vincu/um juris which punishment discharges. 
The raison d’étre of the State is to unite men by a moral bond. And 
assuredly, in its highest function, the ministration of justice, it is not 
unmoral. The civil magistrate is the dispenser of righteous retribu- 
tion, as the minister of God; “a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil,’ St. Paul teaches; the “wrath” being that 
which is due to the wrong-doer. ‘“ Punishment as actual pain or evil, 
added to the offender, must be justified as such,” says Kant, “ so as 
to constrain even the guilty to acknowledge that the severity is just, 


”? 


and that his own lot corresponds with his deserts. The moral law, 
whether speaking through the still, small voice within, or with the 
tongue of a Judge from an external tribunal, merely shows to us our 
true selves, as Hamlet showed the unhappy Gertrude to herself. It 
mirrors us to consciousness. Punishment is the return of a man’s 
deed upon himself. ‘‘ Illo nocens se damnat quo peccat die,” says 
the maxim of Roman jurisprudence. And again: “ Ipse te pene 
subdidisti.”” The magistrate does but pronounce the doom to which 
the wrong-doer has subjected himself by his own deed ; the penalty 
which, by the eternal law of Right, whence human law derives its 
majesty, nay, its very life, is the necessary complement of his 
crime, 

The world’s jurisprudence is the phenomenal expression of nou- 
menal truth: the human interpretation of a divine ideal : imperfect at 
the best, but bound, as “the thoughts of men are widened,” ever to ap- 
proximate more nearly to that Absolute Standard of which it must ever 
fall short. It rests in the last resort upon that knowledge of right and 
wrong in the springs of action which, is possessed by our self-judging 
moral understanding. It rests—the word may perhaps survive Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s arrogant anathema—upon conscience: the voice of 
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divine reason within us. The whole philosophy of relativity is, in 
the sphere of ethics as elsewhere, a blasphemy against reason. It is 
an attempt to derive morality from the unmoral. If our actions 
are the necessary outcome of molecular changes in the brain, of 
atomic movements of matter, it is an absurdity to talk of moral 
responsibility. If the difference between good and bad is not abso- 
lute, it does not exist at all. You cannot get such a difference from 
the consequences. All materialistic explanations of moral approval 
and disapproval, of guilt, self-accusation, remorse, destroy the reality 
of them. Yes: and destroy the whole value of life, for the whole 
value of life is its ethical value. If righteousness is not the supreme 
law, existence is indeed a ridiculous tragedy. ‘If the rulers of the 
universe do not prefer the just man to the unjust,” said Socrates, 
“it is better to die than to live.’’ The philosophy of Bentham, of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, of Mr. Leslie Stephen, reduces man from u 
person to a thing: for it denies to him that faculty of volition which 
is the essence of his personality : the condition of the attribute con- 
stituting him man. Volition and morality are indissolubly con- 
nected: their realm is one and the same. Man is volitional and 
ethical gud man. The conception of him as a machine is irrational. 
L’homme-machine, I say, is nonsense, worthy of the buffoon who 
invented the phrase. 

Moral action means the action of a self-conscious and self-deter- 
mined being, and can mean nothing else. Kant has summed the 
matter up ina few pregnant words: “ Everything in nature acts 
according to laws: the distinction of a rational being is the faculty 
of acting according to the consciousness of laws.” The supreme 
question at issue in the world of thought, in these days, is whether 
that faculty really exists. I say advisedly “the supreme question.” 
The very existence of morality depends upon it. For a plain man, 
Dr. Johnson’s rough-and-ready way of settling it may well suffice : 
“Sir, we snow that our will is free, and there’s an end of it.” But 
that the speculative difficulties which may be raised concerning this 
question are enormous, every tyro in philosophy is aware. To enter 
into a detailed discussion of it here would be impossible. Its sub- 
stance, however, may be, and ought to be, briefly indicated. For a 
statement of the creed of Determinism we cannot do better than go 
to the late Mr. John Stuart Mill. In his criticism of Sir William 
H[amilton he pronounces it ‘‘a truth of experience that volitions do 
in fact follow determined moral antecedents with the same uniformity 
and the same certainty as physical effects follow their physical causes.’ 
And in the second volume of his Logic he writes as follows: “ The 
doctrine called philosophical necessity is simply this: given the 
motives present to an individual’s mind, and given likewise the cha- 
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racter and disposition of the individual, the manner in which he will 
act may be unerringly inferred; that if we knew the person tho- 
roughly, and knew all the inducements which are acting on him, we 
could foretell his conduct with as much certainty as we can predict 
any physical event.” Now if this doctrine be true, it is obvious that 
there is no place in human life for culpability and moral turpitude, 
in the old and only intelligible sense of the words. If a man’s 
actions are absolutely determined by character and disposition, which 
Mr. Mill regarded as the outcome of heredity and environment—and 
by the pressure of passions and desires, then most assuredly he is 
not morally responsible for those actions. And those miserable people, 
of whom Dante tells us in the Jnferno, are fully warranted when 
they blame, as the cause of their sufferings, everything except 
their abuse of their free personality, their own bad will: ‘‘ when they 
blaspheme God and their progenitors and the whole race of men, the 
place, the time, the origin of their seed and of their birth.” But 
no. It is not so. Man ‘s responsible for the regulation of his 
passions, and for the course which the formation of his character takes. 
Side by side with mechanical determination by empirical mo- 
tives, there exists in him self-determination. He belongs — con- 
sclously belongs—to the sphere of reason as well as to the sphere 
of sense. And therefore he is the subject of moral obligation. He 
is not the mere creature of circumstances, the predestined product 
of nature. We may, in a sense, admit that the character of a man 
at any moment determines his choice of motives. But his character 
is more or less of his own making. The soul has an originating 
causality, and is the fount of duties and deserts, of guilt and punish- 
ment. The character is the man; but he is determined as he 
determines himself. A man’s character, I say, is not something 
imposed upon him from without, but something shaped by himself 
from within. He is, according to a wise Spanish proverb “ the son 
and by no 
means “antiquated” although two thousand years old—that the 
rational nature supplies the rule of life, and that the law of habit 
provides for the attainment of facility in doing what reason requires. 
But habit is the outcome of volition; and for the freedom of man’s 
volition it is enough to appeal—this is the justification of Dr. 
Johnson’s dictum—to the categorical imperative of conscience. “I 
ought” implies “I can.”’ The realisation of duty is impossible for 
any being which is not cogitated as capable of self-determination. 
The speculative idea of freedom, like the speculative ideas of God 
and immortality, is practically warranted. 

When, then, we affirm human freedom of action, we mean by it, 
action from a motive intelligible to, and chosen by, a self-conscious 





of his own deeds.” It is the teaching of Aristotle 
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moral being. A deed may be morally necessitated, and morally free. 
The self-surrender of the good will to the ethical law, which is 
Reason, is the supreme manifestation of liberty. A man’s true free- 
dom is to keep in subjection the lower self, the self of the animal 
nature, and to conform his will to the higher, the rational self: to 
rise from the subjective to the objective. From this power of the 
will springs that moral responsibility which supplies the rationale of 
human justice, and warrants its solemn ceremonial. This it is 
which compels us to account of duty as something more than self- 
interest ; of guilt as something more than disease; of retribution as 
something more than discipline. This it is which alone gives meaning 
and dignity to collective as to individual human life. Without it— 


‘The great events with which old story rings 
Seem vain and hollow: I find nothing great, 
Nothing is left which I can venerate.” 


The whole doctrine of the philosophy of relativity is, I repeat, a 
gross outrage upon human reason. It is—what Mr. Carlyle called it, 
with exact descriptiveness—‘‘ Pig Philosophy.’’ Man may for a time 
wallow among itstroughs. But, assuredly, for a time only. Whin 
he comes to himself, he will loathe the ignoble surfeit of its husks in 
indignant emptiness. “ Beati qui esuriunt et sitiunt justitiam, quia 
ipsi saturabuntur.’”’ Yes, this is man’s blessedness, “to hunger and 
thirst after justice.’ But justice is volitional, not abdominal. “ A 
good will is the only thing which an unsophisticated man finds of 
absolute value in the world.” And a good will is a will self-deter- 
mined by the moral law. 

W.S. 


LILLy. 
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WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE: A REPLY.’ 


One hundred and four ladies have appealed in the June number of 
The Nineteenth Century to “the common-sense and educated thought 
of the men and women of England against the proposed extension 
of the Parliamentary suffrage to women.” 

For more than twenty years the supporters of women’s suffrage 
have been appealing to ‘“ the common-sense and educated thought ”’ 
of the men and women of their country, to show cause why those 
women who fulfil the qualifications demanded by law of male electors 
and have been admitted with good results and with no appreciable 
harm whatever, to various other franchises, should still be denied the 
exercise of the parliamentary vote. ‘‘ Common-sense” may take 
fright at an entirely new experiment. It was not unnatural that 
persons of a cautious disposition should view with apprehension any 
change in the status of women which it was feared might endanger 
the quiet of home life, and introduce an element of discord between 
men and women. ‘This apprehension was even felt at one time in 
regard to the admission of ladies to hear debates in the [louse of 
Commons. [But experience and a more cultivated common-sense 
have removed these fears. Women have been admitted to many 
kinds of electoral privileges and to much public work involving 
grave responsibility, and none of the apprehended evils have 
followed. Nature is very strong; women have not ceased to be 
women because they have learnt Latin, or voted for County Coun- 
cillors, or become Poor Law Guardians. The “ Ewig Weibliche” 
has not only survived all this, it has been strengthened. ‘The 
specially womanly work of the care and education of children, the 
nursing of the sick, the reclamation of the wreckage of society, the 
study of the purely domestic arts, are now undertaken by women 
with more system and more devotion than at any previous period. 

The ladies who sign the protest avow their belief that the influ- 
ence of women in politics tells on. the side of morality. “Common- 
sense’ appears to indicate that any forée which tells on the side of 
morality in politics would be of benefit to the State if it were given 
alegitimate and constitutional form of expression through admission 
to the franchise. The protesting ladies, however, fear that the 
beneficial moral influence now exerted by women on politics would 
be “seriously impaired by their admission to the turmoil of active 
political life,” It should not be forgotten that whether women vote 


(1) It should be understood that the ladies who sign the accompanying declaration in 
favour of women’s suffrage are responsible only for that declaration, and not for the 
article which precedes it. 
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or not, all parties in the State are now inviting them to take part in 
the turmoil of active political life. Within afew days of the appear- 
ance of the protest, Lord Salisbury was addressing the ladies of the 
Primrose League and Mr. Gladstone was addressing the ladies of the 
Liberal Federation, and each party leader was calling on women to 
enter into the fight to help his own side. Asa matter of fact, no 
contested election now passes without each party availing itself of 
the help of women. It is not intended here to argue whether this 
is desirable or undesirable in itself ; but it must be obvious that it 
is a state of things which puts the quiet, retiring woman, to whom 
the publicity and rowdyism of elections are distasteful, at a dis- 
advantage. It would be easy for such a woman to walk to the 
polling booth and give a vote; but so long as women may make 
speeches and canvass electors but not vote, the quiet, typically 
domestic woman is precluded from the only expression of her 
political views which would not be repugnant or impossible to her. 
It is certainly strange to hear ladies who are foremost in inviting 
women to organize themselves on this side or that of the greatest 
constitutional struggle which has taken place during the last two 
hundred years, gravely asserting, as they do in this protest, that it 
would be a misfortune to admit women to a share in the ordinary 
machinery of political life. Women form a part of ‘the machinery” 
already ; and the very same ladies, or some of them, who deprecate, 
in The Nineteenth Century, the introduction of women into political 
controversy, are, as presidents and vice- presidents of political associa- 
tions, urging upon their fellow-countrywomen the duty of mastering 
difficult and complicated political problems, and describing to them 
how they should organize themselves, and what work they should 
undertake, with the view of influencing the verdict of the country at 
the next general election. It would be almost incredible, if it were 
not true, that some of the very ladies who are working most actively 
in this way and urging other women to work, assert in this protest 
that the necessary and normal experience of women “ does not and 
can never provide them with such materials for forming a sound 
judgment,” in questions of grave constitutional change, “ as are open 
to men.” The comparison with men cannot but remind us that, in 
Lord Tennyson’s words, we have for good or ill taken “ the suffrage 
of the plough.” The woman householder and property-owner, whom 
it is proposed to enfranchise, need not fear comparison in education, 
in knowledge, in variety of experience, and generally speaking, in 
materials for forming a sound judgment in questions involving 
grave constitutional change, with the vast mass of the newly enfran- 
chised electors. If personal fitness for the intelligent exercise of 
the franchise be the main consideration, the women who would be 
enfranchised cannot be held to be less fit to vote than the chimney- 
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sweeps and labourers who vote already. Not here and there one, but 
in thousands of cases all over the country, women, as employers of 
labour, enable a number of men to possess votes, while they, whose 
education and means of forming a judgment on political questions 
may be presumed to be superior to that of the men they employ, are 
precluded from voting. One of the things that recommends women’s 
suffrage to many minds is the undoubted fact that it would tend to 
raise the average of intelligence and education among the electorate. 
The ladies’ protest gives prominence to the fact that women’s 
work for the State is different from that of men, and that many 
minor differences follow as a natural consequence from the funda- 
mental difference of sex. This difference is one of the strongest 
claims which women have to representation. If men and women 
were exactly alike, and thought and felt alike on all subjects, if their 
work in the world were exactly the same, women would not suffer, 
and the State would not suffer, from the non-representation of one 
part of the homogeneous mass. But being different, that wherein 
they differ remains unrepresented. It is a loss to the State that 
women’s knowledge of home and domestic life, their experience on 
such subjects as the care of children and the service of the poor, 
should not have its weight in influencing the representation of the 
country and the course of legislation. It is not urged that these 
things, of which women have a special knowledge, should have a 
preponderating influence ; but if Parliament is to be the mirror of 
the nation, they should have their place in the representative system. 
More than one instance could be adduced in which blunders have 
been made in Parliament because, while the naval, military, banking, 
agricultural, and other interests were fully and zealously represented, 
the interests of the home and domestic life were too much forgotten. 
If every member of Parliament had ten or twelve per cent. of women 
among his constituents he would be much more apt than he is at 
present to think, when any new bill is placed in his hands, “ How 
will this affect home-life ? what will the women in my constituency 
think of this?” 
fqually gratuitous with the assumption that “ common-sense ” 
supports the exclusion of a valuable moral force from representation, 
is the assertion that the demand for women’s suffrage proceeds 
merely from a few women of property who feel themselves aggrieved 
by the denial of the parliamentary vote. It may be noted in passing 
that the names of women who live by their work are very scantily 
represented in The Nineteenth Century protest ; whilst those who are 
in ordinary parlance spoken of as working women are conspicuously 
absent. On the other hand, hundreds of thousands of women, chiefly 
of the working class, have for years been petitioning Parliament for 
the suffrage. The largest halls in all the largest towns of the 
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country have been filled to overflowing by women of all classes 
making the same demand. In working women’s clubs the subject 
of women’s suffrage is not much discussed because, to quote one of 
the members, “ you can’t discuss when you’re all agreed.” Large 
numbers of the poorer classes of professional women, those who 
maintain themselves by teaching and writing, are warmly in favour 
of an extension of the suffrage to their own sex. It is desired to 
speak with all personal respect of the ladies who signed The Nine- 
teenth Century protest ; they have as great a right to express their 
opinions as those who disagree with them (that is, if all women ar 
not out of court, because of their alleged “ lack of material for form- 
ing a sound judgment on questions of grave constitutional change ” 

But the obvious criticism of the list of names in The Nineteent/, 
Century is that they are those of ladies who “have but fed on thi 


roses and lain in the lilies of life.” 


They have been surrounded by 
every comfort, unpurchased by effort on their part. The names of 
very many are chiefly known through those of the distinguished 
men who have fought the battle of life for them. Hardly one has 
stood alone in the world to “ journey her stage and earn her wage’ 
with no one but herself to look to for help. May it not be hoped 
that these ladies will see that “the materials for forming a sound 
judgment on this question of grave constitutional change ” are mor 
likely to be possessed by those to whom fortune has decreed a less 
sheltered nook from the storms of life ? 

Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, whose work in connection with education 
has brought her into contact with large numbers of women who earn 
their living by teaching, was speaking a few weeks ago on the 
aspect of women’s suffrage in regard to the needs of this class. Shi 
said her 

‘educational work at Cambridge had brought her largely into connectior 
with women of the professional classes who were working for their ow: 
support, and often for that of their families as well; and it was from thei 
point of view that the question of women’s suffrage naturally presented itself 
to her. She thought it was often forgotten how numerous those women were, 
how large a proportion of the women of the more educated classes were un- 
married and dependent on themselves. They were apt to lead somewhat 
isolated lives, and, being out of sight, to be out of mind. Nevertheless, they 
were existen!, and large numbers of them were very active and useful mem- 
bers of society. And it seemed anomalous and indefensible that they should 
bo left to struggle for existence—just as they would if they were men—should 
have the burdens of responsible and independent citizens, as men had, and yet 
that whatever protection to their interests Parliamentary representation would 
afford them should be withheld from them.” 

The position of women of the industrial classes is one where th 
protection of representation would be of special use. heir industrial 
position is constantly liable to be threatened by hostile legislation. 
Trades unions are exceedingly and naturally jealous of the compe- 
tition of women’s labour. They are powerfully represented in 
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Parliament, and hardly a session passes without some attempt being 
made to protect by law the trade interests of men, and to hamper 
and restrict the industrial employment of women. The case of the 
pit-brow women is not yet forgotten. It may be contended that 
this instance is favourable to those who argue that women can pro- 
tect their interests without representation. It is true that, by 
vigorous effort, by stumping the country, by scattering broadcast 
photographs of the women in their working clothes, by diligent 
“lobbying” in the House of Commons, and also because the interests 
of the women coincided with those of their employers, the pit-brow 
women have held their own. But who can tell how soon the attack 
on their industry will be renewed ? The representatives of the men’s 
and women’s side of the question met not very long ago. One who 
spoke on behalf of the men’s trades union said, ‘“ You have won 
now, but we shall win in the long run, because we have votes and 
you have not.’’ If the women were represented as well as the men, 
attempts to deprive women by law of an honest and healthy way of 
earning a living would never be made, and, consequently, much 
friction and mutual anger, always so much to be deprecated between 
the sexes, would be avoided. 

The ladies in The Ninefeenth Century support their case by stating 
that “all the principal injustices of the law towards women have 
been amended by means of the existing constitutional machinery.” 
They may not know that the law still recognises in a mother no 
legal rights over her children during the lifetime of her husband. 
A husband may remove his children entirely from their mother, not 
allowing her even to see them or correspond with them, and this for 
no moral fault on her part, but just because he chooses to have it so. 
The inequality of the divorce law is another well-known instance 
of the cases in which the existing constitutional machinery has 
remained placidly content with a state of things unjust to women. 
The inequalities of the law of intestacy, as regards men and women, 
are so flagrant as to be almost ludicrous. Existing constitutional 
machinery has arranged that in almost every case of intestacy the 
male relatives get the lion’s share. Thus, if a woman die intestate, 
all she has, to the exclusion of her children and nearest relatives, 
goes to her husband. [But if a husband die intestate, in no case does 
his wife inherit all he has. If there are a child or children, two- 
thirds go to the child or children, and one-third to the wife. If 
there are no children, but the intestate leaves a wife and a father, 
they receive half each. If there are a wife and distant relatives, 
the wife receives half, and the other half is divided amongst the 
next-of-kin. If there is a wife and absolutely no other relative 
whatever, the wife still receives only half, and the other half goes to 
the Crown. 
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A similar kind of inequality is maintained as regards probate, 
A widow has to pay duty on every piece of furniture and every 
article of plate and jewellery in her house. Every item of her and 
her husband’s common property is assumed by the law to be the 
property of the husband only, and on passing into possession of it 
the widow has to pay duty to the uttermost farthing. She is thus 
frequently called upon to pay duty on articles which she may have 
bought with her own earnings, or which have been given her by her 
own relatives. If she is so unwary as to have had a common 
banking account with her husband standing in his name, she has to 
pay probate on her own money as well as on his. It is unnecessary 
to point out that to the whole professional class this necessity of 
paying probate on what in many cases is the widow’s own property, 
comes at a time when she is impoverished by the death of the chief 
bread-winner of the family. No such harassing and exacting 
demands are made upon a man who loses his wife. The assumption 
of the law is that all their joint property is his only, and he pays no 
probate on plate, furniture, &c., which they may have worked for 
and bought together. 

It is not, however, denied that some of the most gross of the 
injustices of the law to women have been remedied during the last 
ten or twelve years. This has been due in great part to the untiring 
exertions of the same men and women who are now urging the 
justice and the expediency of extending the parliamentary suffrage 
to women. Neither the removal of injustices nor the progress that 
has been made in the social status of women owe much to the ladies 
who sign The Nineteenth Century protest; but they are kind enough 
to say that they rejoice in every improvement that has already taken 
place in the position of women, and they appear to acquiesce in the 
removal of injustices which have been already removed. But they 
seem to think improvement may be carried too far. They are like 
Mr. Brooke in Middlemarch: “The fact is human reason may carry 
you too far—over the hedge, in fact. It carried me a good way at 
one time; but I saw it would not do. I pulled up. I pulled up in 
time. But not too hard.” In like manner these ladies have no fault 
to find with the successful efforts which have been made by others to 
improve the position of women, socially and legally. But the time 
has come to “pull up.” ‘“ The emancipating process has now,” they 
declare, “reached the limits fixed by the physical constitution of 
women.” It is not plain why the recording of a vote for a member 
of Parliament should be beyond the limits fixed by the physical 
constitution of women. If women may “ nurse the sick and take care 
of the insane,” if they may sit on school boards and on boards of 
guardians, it is not easy to see why their physical constitution stands 
in the way of their putting a piece of paper in the ballot-box at a 
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parliamentary election. Miss Florence Nightingale, when she went 
out to the Crimea, had, for several months, ten thousand sick and 
wounded men under her care. She has been known, in the discharge 
of her duties, to stand for twenty hours at a stretch. Here was 
work of which it might, with much plausibility, have been said that 
it was outside “the limits fixed by the physical constitution of 
women.” And yet it was found that her work was truly womanly, 
and has had a lasting influence for good on an important department 
of women’s work for all time. 

If the extension of the suffrage to duly qualified women is 
granted, no more will be required of each woman elector in the way 
of physical or mental effort than is now required of each male 
elector. In the first place, she will be free to vote or not vote as 
she chooses. Talk about having the suffrage forced upon her is 
nonsense. She will not be required to have a complete mastery of 
finance, or to take the lead and supervision of commerce, or to 
direct the discipline of the army and navy, or to have mastered the 
whole of the recent history of British policy in Egypt, South Africa 
and India. If no men were allowed to vote unless they obtained a 
pass in all these subjects, the number of electors would be consider- 
ably reduced. At the next general election the question which will 
be most prominently before the electorate will be that of Home 
Rule. It cannot be that the ladies who sign The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury protest think that this is a subject on which the physical con- 
stitution of a woman forbids her forming a rational judgment 
For several of the protesting ladies have already expressed their 
adherence or opposition to Home Rule and are urging other women 
todo the same. The objections which they urge to women’s suffrage 
on the ground of women’s want of knowledge of finance, of the 
army and navy, of commerce, and foreign policy and so on, would 
have weight if it were proposed to appoint women to be heads of 
the departments to which these great national interests are en- 
trusted. They have no weight whatever when applied to the much 
humbler function of voting for a member of Parliament. 

Again the ladies say: ‘“‘ We look for the increasing activity of 
women in that higher state which rests on thought, conscience, and 
moral influence; but we protest against their admission to direct 
power in that State which does rest on force—the State in its 
administrative, military, and financial aspects—where the physical 
capacity, the accumulated experience and inherited training of men 
ought to prevail without tlie harassing interference of those who, 
though they may be partners with men in debate, can in these 
matters never be partners with them in action.” In the first place 
it may be pointed out that the distinction sought to be drawn 
between the State which rests on force, and the State which does not 
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rest on force, is illusory. The ultimate basis of all law is a com- 
bination of moral and physical forces. This is as true of the law 
administered by a school board or a board of guardians as it is of the 
highest departments of the State. Municipal government, in connec- 
tion with which women have votes, rests on the police force, and ulti- 
mately on the power of demanding military support. Women occupy 
towards the physical force on which all government rests, exactly 
the same relation as the great majority of men, that is they help to 
pay forit. If no man were allowed to vote unless he provided in 
his own person part of the physical force in which governments, 
whether municipal or imperial, rest, we should go back to the 
crudest form of Czsarism, or government by an armed force. Every 
man whose age or physical infirmity unfitted him to bear arms 
would be disfranchised, and of course deprived of all administrative 
authority. Two-thirds of the statesmen who, at present, on both 
sides of politics, direct the policy of the country, nearly all the 
journalists who influence the ultimate decision of the nation as to 
peace and war and other great questions of state, would, if the rule 
laid down by the ladies were made absolute, be excluded from all 
interference with politics, because their age, physical infirmities, or 
physical incapacity precluded them from providing in their own 
persons the physical force by which the decrees of governments are 
carried out. Mr. Froude once suggested that when war was im- 
pending between two nations, the Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs should be informed that if they failed to come to an amicable 
understanding, the first act of the drama of physical conflict should 
be a personal encounter between the two ministers, armed with 
revolvers in the back yard of the Foreign Office. He urged that 
this condition might have a powerful influence in facilitating a 
settlement of international disputes without recourse to arms. At 
present, however, the ingenious suggestion has never been seriously 
considered. One set of men debate, discuss, and decide on a policy 
that results in war ; another, and a totally different set of men, fight 
and bleed and die. The exigencies of division of labour seem to 
render it impossible that the men of debate should be identical with 
the men of action. Journalists sitting comfortably at their desks 
may, if they wield a waspish pen, goad and sting two nations into 
war. Stock exchange speculators have been known to precipitate a 
conflict for the sake of influencing the price of securities. No one 
talks of disfranchising these men; and yet the enfranchisement of 
women householders and property owners is objected to because they 
would vote ay or no in questions of peace and war, without being 
the partners of men in the actual conflict. 


There are many assumptions entirely unsupported by facts and 
experience in Zhe Nineteenth Century protest. One is that women, 
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if they vote, must say farewell to that “ womanly influence ” which 
is supposed to be such a powerful factor in politics at the present 
time. Every woman’s influence is just so much, making allowance 
for the factitious influence of rank, as her character entitles her to. 
If she is courageous, modest, truthful, diligent, sympathetic, and 
regardful of the rights and interests of others, she will be a power 
for good in whatever entourage she finds herself. Influence comes 
from character. Having a vote or not having a vote will not affect 
“influence,” except in so far as it affects character. The Nineteenth 
Century ladies no doubt think that voting in parliamentary elections 
will lower the character of women, but they by no means prove that 
this belief is well founded. All experience, as far as it has gone, 
points in the opposite direction. In those countries in which the 
course of civilisation has developed and encouraged the independence 
and emancipation of women, the character of women, and consequently 
the whole national character, is far higher than in those countries 
where women have been subjected to more complete political and 
social subservience. Those who support women’s suffrage do so, not 
in any spirit of vulgar antagonism or rivalry with men; they recog- 
nise frankly and fully the differences between men and women ; 
they do not at all wish to see those differences disregarded, least of 
all do they wish women to cease to be womanly; they do not base 
the claims of women to representation mainly on the acknowledged 
injustice of the existing laws to women ; but they support it because 
the experience of other enfranchising acts has shown that the 
responsibility which goes with the right of voting has a good influ- 
ence on character; because the exclusion of otherwise qualified citi- 
zens from the right of voting on the ground of sex alone, encourages 
the view that women are not called upon to act or think about the 
concerns of their country ; and because the admission of women to 
representation is an adjustment of their political status, bringing it 
into harmony with changes which have already taken place in their 
social, educational, and industrial status. 
SIGNATURES TO THE DECLARATION IN Favour oF WoMeEn’s 
SUFFRAGE. 

Upwards of two thousand names have been received to a short 
declaration in favour of the extension of the parliamentary franchise 
to women. The exigencies of space permit the printing of only 
about a quarter of these, and it has consequently been necessary to 
omit many valuable and important names. In making the selection 
of the names which follow, it has been endeavoured to represent 
yarious sections of society and various departments of women’s 
work. For the convenience of readers it has been thought desirable 
to classify the names in groups as under :— 
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II. Wrvres oF CLERGYMEN AND OF CHURCH DIGNITARIES. 

IIT. Orrictat.—Poor Law Guardians, Members of School Boards, &c. 

IV. EpvucationaL.—Originators, Founders and Heads of Colleges, Colleze 
Lecturers and Tutors, Heads of High Schools, University Graduates, 


and Certificated Students. 
V. MEDICAL AND NURSING. 
VI. SoctiaAL AND PHILANTHROPIC. 
VII. Lirerary. 


VIII. ProresstionaL.—Artists and Musicians. 


IX. LANDOWNERS. 
x. 








WoMEN ENGAGED IN BUSINESS, AND WorxkKING WoMEN. 


The undersigned desire to express their approval of the proposed 


extension of the Parliamentary Franchise to Women, which they 
d ’ A 


The Dowager Marchioness of Huntly. 

The Lady Frances Balfour. 

The Dowager Countess of Shrewsbury. 

The Countess of Carlisle. 

The Countess of Portsmouth, 

The Countess of Mar. 

The Dowager Countess of Buchan. 

The Countess of Meath. 

The Countess of Camperdown. 

The Lady Maud Wolmer. 

The Viscountess Harberton. 

The Lady Dorothy Nevill. 

The Lady Maude Parry, 

The Lady Agatha Russell. 

The Lady Rachel Howard. 

Clara, Lady Rayleigh. 

The Lady Rayleigh. 

Margaret, Lady Sandhurst. 

The Lady Mount Temple. 

The Hon. Frances M. Drummond. 

The Hon. Mrs. Arthur Pelham. 

The Hon. Mrs. Paley. 

The Hon. Mrs. Vernon. 

The Hon. Lady Grey Egerton. 

The Hon. Mrs. A. T. Lyttelton. 

The Hon. Mrs. Spring Rice. 

The Hon. Mrs. Gambier Parry. 

The Hon. Mrs. Colborne, Directress of 
Needlework Department, White- 
hall. 

The Hon. Mrs. Edward Lyitleton. 

Lady Trelawny, Trelawne. 

Lady Bowyer. 

Lady Knightley. 

Louisa, Lady Goldsmid. 

The Dowager Lady Waldie Griffith. 

Lady Jackson. 


believe would be beneficial both to them and to the State :— 





Lady Matheson, Achanay andthe Leys. 

Lady Wilson, Cambridge. 

Lady Ewart. 

The Dowager Lady FitzGerald, Va- 
lencia Island. 

Lady Bowring. 

Lady Carrington. 

Lady Cooper. 

Lady Cumming, wife of Admiral Sir 
A. Cumming, K.C.B. 

Lady King-Hall, widow of Admiral 
Sir W. King-Hall, K.C.B. 

Lady Kirk, wife of Sir John Kirk, 
K.C.M.G. 

Lady Lethbridge, wife of Sir R. Leth- 
bridge, M.P. 

Lady Lockhart. 

Lady McKerlie. 

Lady Sawyer, Birmingham. 


Mrs. Adams, The Observatory, Cam- 


bridge. 
Miss A. Albright, Birmingham. 
Miss Arnold, Oxford. 
Mrs. Ashford, Bromsgrove. 
Mrs. H. O. Arnold-Foster. 
Miss Austen Leigh. 
Mrs. Ayrton. 
Miss Balfour, 4, Carlton Gardens. 
Mrs. Bateson, Cambridge. 
Miss Becker. 
Mrs. Bidder, Rayensbury Park. 


Mrs. Eliz. Stuart Blackie, Edinburgh. 


Miss Helen Blackburn. 


Miss Julia Boyd, Moor House Court, 


Durham. 
Miss Octavia Brooke, Huddersfield. 
Mrs, Maurice Brooks, Dublin. 
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Mrs. Stewart-Brown, Liverpool. 

Mrs. Burn, Cambridge. 

Mrs. Bruce, 4, Hyde Park Square. 

Mrs. 8. Budgett, Bristol. 

Mrs. C. M. Buckton. 

Mrs. Karl Blind. 

Mrs. Edward Caird, the University, 
Glasgow. 

Mrs. Russell Lant Carpenter, 
port. 

Mrs. W. S. Clark, Street, Somerset. 

Mrs. Colby, widow of General Colby, 
R.E. 

Miss Courtenay, 34, Brompton Square. 

Mrs. Cairnes, 

Caroline Cust, 

Mrs. Croom Robertson. 

Mrs. Edward Carbutt, 19, Hyde Park 
Gardens. 

Mrs. Edward Cotton, Reaseheath Hall, 
wife of Col. Cotton, M.P. 

Mrs. Leonard Courtney, wife of Right 
Hon. L. Courtney, M.P. 

Mrs. Jenkyn Brown, Birmingham. 

Mrs. Crosskey, Birmingham. 

Miss Agnes Craig, Edinburgh. 

Miss Courtney, Penzance. 

Miss Jane Cobden. 

Mrs. Culme Seymour. 

Mrs. Courtenay Scott. 

Mrs. Basil Champneys. 

Mrs. Cumming, Foston Hall. 

Mrs. Francis Darwin, Cambridge. 

Mrs. R. W. Dale, Birmingham. 

Mrs. George Dawson, Birmingham. 

Mrs. Dent, Sudeley Castle. 

Mrs. Langdon Down. 

Mrs. Davis, wife of General Davis, 
Clifton. 

Mrs. Duthie, Aberdeen. 

Mrs. Augustus de Morgan. 

Mrs. Arthur Dixon, Birmingham. 

Mrs. Edwards - Heathcote, 
Captain Edwards- Heathcote, M.P. 

Misses Elder, Campden House. 

Mrs. J. E. Ellis, wife of J. E. Ellis, 
Esq., M.P. 

Mrs. H. W. Eve, Gordon Square. 

Mrs. Ferrers, Caius College Lodge, 
Cambridge. 

Mrs. J. G. Fitch, Lancaster Terrace. 
Mrs. Penrose FitzGerald, wife of R.U. 
Penrose FitzGerald, Esq., M.P. 
Mrs. Robert FitzGerald, Tralee. 
Miss FitzGerald, Valencia Island. 

Mrs. Henry Faweett. 
Mrs. G. 8. Gibb, Heworth, York. 


srid- 
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Mrs. J. G. Grenfell. 

Misses Gambier Parry. 

Mrs. N. Garrett, Aldeburgh. 

Mary Priscilla Greg, Macclesfield. 

Miss Isabel Goldsmid. 

Mrs. Archer Gurney. 

Miss Amelia Gurney. 

Mrs. Rowan Hamilton, Shanganagh 
Castle. 

Mrs. Ashworth Hallett, Bath. 

Miss Hampden, Eaton Place. 

Mrs. Thomas Hare, Gosbury Hill. 

Mrs. W. Haslam, Bolton-le-Moors. 

Mrs. Haslam, Dublin. 

Mrs. Wilmot Herringham. 

Mrs. Frank Hill. 

Mrs. Birkbeck Hill, Oxford. 

Mrs. Luther Holden, Ipswich. 

Mrs. Jonathan Hogg, Dublin. 

Mrs. Charles Holland and Miss Hol- 
land. 

Mrs. John Hollond, Up. Berkeley St. 

Mrs. F. Huddleston, Cambridge. 

Mrs. G. M. Humphrey, Cambridge. 

Misses Hornby, Shrewsbury. 

Mrs. Hoskins, King Ina’s 
Petherton. 

Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes. 

Mrs. John Hullah. 

Mrs. Edward Huth, Huddersfield. 

Mrs. Jack, The University, Glasgow. 

Mrs. W. Johnston, wife of W. John- 
ston, Esq., M.P. 

Miss Keane, Cappoquin, Ireland. 

Mrs. Henry Kingsley. 

Miss Kirkland. 

Mrs. Kitson, Torquay. 

Miss K. M. Lamb, Cambridge. 

Mrs. H. W. Lawrence, Wimbledon. 

Mrs. Lawson, widow of Judge Lawson, 
Dublin. 

Mrs. W. E. H. Lecky. 

Sarah Newton Lindsay-Forbes, Loam- 
head, Midlothian. 

Miss Emily Leslie, Bourdon House. 

Mrs. Lindsay, Glasgow. 

Mrs. Lyell, wife of L. Lyell, Esq.,M.P. 

Miss Ludlow, Battle, Sussex. 

Mrs. Marshall, Derwent Island. 

Susan Martineau, Edgbaston. 

Jane S. Martineau, Edgbaston. 

Mrs. Hugh Mason, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

Mrs. Duncan McLaren, Edinburgh. 

Mrs. McKinnel, Dumfries. 

Misses McDowell, Dublin. 

Miss E. McCarthy. 


Palace, 
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Mrs. Frank Morrison. 

Mrs. Walter McLaren. 

Mrs. and Miss Merrifield, Brighton. 

Mrs. Miiller, Portland Place. 

Mrs. Miller Morrison, Edinburgh. 

Misses Montague, Kensington. 

Mrs. Mary C. Miall. 

H. Erskine Murray, Glasgow. 

Mrs. Middlemore, Birmingham. 

Mrs. Nash, Churchwarden, Walling- 
ford. 

Mrs. Eliz. Pease Nichol, Edinburgh. 

Miss Newbery, Eversley Chase. 

Mrs. Herbert New, Evesham. 

Mrs. Orr, Tonn, Llandovery. 

Mrs. Alfred Osler, Birmingham. 

E. Geraldine Oxley Parr. 

Miss Pease, Westbury-on-Trym. 

Mrs. Margaret Park, Wigan. 

Mrs. E. H. Percival, Gloucester. 

Mrs. Wynford Phillips, wife of Wyn- 
ford Phillips, Esq., M.P. 

Miss Lillie Paull, Truro. 

Mrs. Hodgson Pratt. 

Mrs. F. Pennington, Broom Hall. 

Miss Robertson. 

Mrs. Ravenstein. 

Mrs. Ryland, Birmingham. 

Mrs. Rendell, wife of Principal Ren- 
dell, Liverpool. 

Mrs. Rhys, wife of Prof. Rhys, Ox- 
ford. 

Mrs. Robson, wife of Rey. Dr. Robson, 
Aberdeen. 

Mrs. T. W. Russell, wife of T. W. 
Russell, Esq., M.P. 

Mrs. Shuckburgh, Cambridge. 


Mrs. Henry Smith, wife of Prof. Henry 


Smith, King’s College Hospital. 
Miss Eliza M. Sturge, Bewdley. 
Miss Mabel Sharman Crawford. 
Miss Rosalind Shore Smith. 

Mrs. Robert Somerville, Dalkeith. 


Mrs. Charles E. Schwann, wife of C. E. 


Schwann, Esq., M.P. 
Mrs. Arthur Sidgwick, Oxford. 
Mrs. Severne, Shrewsbury. 
Mrs. John Slagg. 
Mrs. Cobden Sanderson. 
Mrs. C. E.Salmon, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Mrs. George Smith, Queen’s Gate 
Gardens. 
Mrs. Sollas, wife of Prof. Sollas, Dub- 
lin. 
Mrs. Stephen Spring Rice. 
Miss Agnes Spring Rice. 
Miss Evelyn M. Spring Rice. 
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Miss Margaret Spring Rice. 

Mrs. Sykes, Almondbury. 

Mrs. Stannus, wife of Gen. Stannus. 

Mrs. Streatfield, Streatham. 

Mrs. Arthur Tennyson. 

Mrs. Herbert Thomas, Bristol. 

Mrs. Sylvanus R. Thompson. 

Miss Janet Taylour. 

Mrs. Thomasson, Bolton-le-Moors. 

Misses Tanner, Bristol. 

Mrs. P. A. Taylor. 

Mrs. Thomas Taylor, Chipchase Castle. 

Mrs. Thomas Taylor, Aston Rowant. 

Mrs. Tubbs, Hastings. 

Mrs. Teschemacher, Dawlish. 

Mrs. Robert Vansittart. 

Mrs. Venn, Grantchester, Cambs. 

Mrs. Howard Vincent, wife of Howard 
Vincent, Esq., M.P. 

Mrs. Gerald Wellesley. 

Mrs. and Miss Spence Watson, Gates- 
head. 

Mrs. Wellstood, Edinburgh. 

Mrs. Westlake. 

Mrs. Willert, Oxford. 

Mrs. E. P. Wills, Stoke Bishop. 

Mrs. J. G. Williams, Pendley Manor. 

Miss Lucy Wilson. 

Mrs. Young, wife of Prof. Young, 
Glasgow. 


WIVES OF CLERGYMEN AND 
CHURCH DIGNITARIES. 


Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace. 

Mrs. Thomson, Bishopsthorpe, York. 

Mrs. Temple, Fulham Palace. 

Mrs. Goodwin, Rose Castle, Carlisle. 

Mrs. R. Bramston, Witham Close, 
Winchester. 

Mrs. Llewellyn Davies. 

Mrs. Edwin Abbott. 

Mrs. Metcalfe, the Vicarage, Teign- 
mouth. 

Emily 8. Simmonds, The Rectory, 
Wotton-under-Edge. 

Mrs. Saffern, St. Mark’s Rectory, Bel- 
fast. 

Mrs. Thomas, The Vicarage, St. Asaph. 

Mrs. Tait, St. Edmund’s Rectory, 
Salisbury. 

Mrs. Andrews, Teffont Rectory, Salis- 
bury. 


Mrs. Jellett, widow of late Provost of 


Trinity College, Dublin. 
Mrs. Babington, widow of Rey. 
Churchill Babington, D.D. 
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POOR LAW GUARDIANS. 


Miss Catherine Bigg, Brighton. 

Miss Anna E. L. Brander, Pirbright. 

Miss Mary Burton, St. Cuthbert’s 
Parochial Board, Edinburgh. 

Mrs. Amelia Charles, Paddington, 
Manager Met. Asylums’ Board. 

Mrs. Cheyne, Bedford. 

Miss Clifford, Barton Regis, Bristol. 

Miss I’. Davenport Hill, Hampstead. 

Mrs. Dickinson, Wandsworth. 

Mrs. N. E. Evans, Strand Union. 

Miss Feugh, Ormskirk Union. 

Miss F’. E. Fullagar, Leicester. 

Mrs. Haycraft, Brighton. 

Mrs. Holland, Ormskirk Union. 

Miss L. E. Hollins, Ormskirk Union. 

Miss Mary G. Hopkins, Scarboro’. 

Mrs. Lawrie, St. George’s Hanover 
Sq., Manager Met. Asylums’ Board. 

Miss Anna Lloyd, West Bromwich. 

Mrs. MclIlquham, Boddington Union. 

Miss Sara Mosley, Hastings. 

Miss Margaret Painton, Strand Union. 

Miss 8S. J. Pedder, Bedminster Union. 

Miss Peppercorn, Greenwich. 

Mrs. Shaen, Kensington. 

Miss Siddon, Honley. 

Miss Elizabeth Smith, Hyde. 

Miss Louisa Stevenson, St. Cuthbert’s 
Parochial Board, Edinburgh. 

Mrs. Terrell, Barton Regis Union. 

Mrs. Teschemacher, Ormskirk Union. 

Miss Louisa Twining, Kensington. 

Miss Whitehead, Lambeth. 

Miss Florence Wimbush, Barnet. 

Miss C. M. Wyld, Holborn Union. 


MEMBERS OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Miss R. Davenport Hill, London. 
Miss Flora Stevenson, Edinburgh. 
Miss Emily Sturge, Bristol. 
Mrs. Wintringham, Great Grimsby. 
Mrs. Kitchener, Newcastle-under- 
Lyne. 

Mrs. Wycliffe Wilson, Sheffield. 
Mrs. Johnston, Tavistock. 
Miss Mander, Wolverhamptcn. 
Mrs. Cowen, Nottingham. 

And fifteen others. 


EDUCATION. 
Mrs. Wm. Grey. 
Miss Emily Shirreff. 
Miss Emily Davies. 
Miss Eleanor Smith, Oxford. 


Miss Bostock. 

Miss Mary Gurney. 

Misses Kennedy, Cambridge. 

Mrs. Peile. 

Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. 

Miss Kensington. 

Miss Welsh, 
College. 
Miss F. B. Ward, Vice Mistress of 

Girton College. 

Miss A. J. Clough, Principal of Newn- 
ham College. 

Miss Eleanor Grove, Principal of 
College Hall, Byng Place. 

Miss Morison, Lady Superintendent 
of Women Students, 
College, London. 

Miss Carpenter, Lady Principal of 
Hall of Residence for Women Stu- 
dents, University College, Wales. 

Miss E. B. Redpath, Co-principal 
South-West London College. 

Miss Agnes T. Ward, Maria Grey 
Training College. 

Miss E. C. Constance Jones, Lecturer, 
Girton College. 

Miss Agnes Bell Collier, Lecturer in 
Mathematics, Newnham College. 
Miss Anna Bateson, Lecturer in 

Natural Science, Newnham College. 

Miss Mary Bateson, Lecturer in His- 
tory, Newnham College. 

Miss Alice Johnson, Demonstrator in 
Biology, Newnham College. 

Miss Eliza Rhodes, Sec. to Correspon- 
dence Classes, Newnham College. 
Mrs. Verrall, Lecturer in Classics, 

Newnham College. 

Mrs. J. Ward, Lecturer on Moral 
Science, Newnham College. 

Mrs. Beddoe, one of the Governors of 
Red Maids’ School, Bristol. 

Miss Kate B. Thomas, one of the 
Governors of Red Maids’ School, 
sristol. 

Miss Fawcett, one of the Governors 
of Godolphin School, Salisbury. 

Mrs. Simpson, one of the Governors of 
United Endowed School, Gloucester. 

Miss Dorothea Beale, Principal of 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 

Miss Buss, Principal of North London 
Collegiate School for Girls. 

Mrs. Byers, Principal of Victoria Col- 
lege, Belfast. 

Miss Croudace, Lady Resident,Queen’s 
College, Harley Street. 


Mistress of Girton 


University 
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Miss Louisa Goold, Superintendent 
of College for Men and Women, 
Queen’s Square, London, W.C. 

Miss Andrews, Head Mistress, Maida 
Vale High School. 

Miss M.S. Benton, Head Mistress, 
South Hampstead High School. 

Miss C. Bettany, Head Mistress, Girls’ 
Endowed School, Dulwich. 

Miss M. M. Blackmore, Head Mistress, 
Roan School, Greenwich. 

Miss E. C. Bowen, Head Mistress, 
Red Maids’ School, Bristol. 

Miss Evelyn K. W. Chambers, Head 
Mistress, High School, York. 

Miss Cocks, Head Mistress, Redland, 
Bristol. 

Miss Creak, B.A. Lond., Head Mis- 
tress, King Edward's High School, 
Birmingham. 

Miss F’. A. Crosland, Head Mistress, 
Girls’ Grammar School, Mansfield. 

Miss C. E. Disney, Head Mistress, 
Girl’s High School, Berkhampsted. 

Miss Dove, Head Mistress, St. Leo- 
nard’s School, St. Andrews. 

Miss M. E. Findlay, B.A. London, 
Head Mistress, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Barbara Foxley, Head Mistress of 
the Church High School, Dews- 

bury. 

Miss Marian Greene, Head Mistress, 
High School, Blackburn. 

Miss Frances A. Gilbert, Lady Prin- 
cipal, Ladies’ College, Guernsey. 
Miss Isabel Graves, Head Mistress, 

High School, Birkenhead. 

Miss Hitchcock, Head Mistress, High 
School, Kensington. 

Miss M. Alice Helps, Head Mistress, 
Norwich High School. 

Miss Heppel, B.A., Head Mistress, 
Bromley High School. 

Mrs. Hills, B.A., Principal, Girls’ 
College, Bishop Stortford. 

Miss M. L. Huckwell, Head Mistress, 
High School, Leamington. 

Miss S. M. Huckwell, Head Mistress, 
Liverpool High School. 

Miss F. Johnson, Head Mistress, 
Girls’ High School, Bolton. 

Miss H. M. Jones, Head Mistress, 
Notting Hill High School. 

Miss Fanny J. Lawford, Head Mis- 
tress, Camden School, N.W. 

Miss F. J. McCullum, Head Mis- 
tress, Girls’ High School, Woolwich. 


Miss Grace J. Masson, Head Mistress, 
Middlesbrough. 

Miss Mary A. A. Minasi, Head Mis- 
tress, Highbury High School. 

Miss Mary Moberly, Head Mistress, 
Tunbridge Wells High School. 

Miss Lucy Margaret Monro, Head 
Mistress, High School, Stamford. 

Miss Mowbray, Head Mistress, Win- 
chester High School. 

Miss Mulyany, B.A., R.U.I., Head 
Mistress, Alexandra School, Dublin. 

Miss Porter, Head Mistress, Girls’ 
Modern School, Bedford. 

KE. Roberts, Principal, Ladies’ College, 
Jersey. 

Miss M. E. Skeel, Head Mistress, 
High School, Nottingham. 

Miss Tovey, Head Mistress, Streatham 
High School. 

Miss Mary A. Woods, Head Mistress, 
Clifton High School. 

Miss Alice Woods, Head Mistress, 
Chiswick High School. 

Miss 8. Youngman, Head Mistress, 
Ipswich High School. 

Miss Emily M. Lord, Principal of 
King Edward’s Training College. 
Miss Calver, Head Mistress, High 
School, Preparatory Dep., Middles- 

boro’. 
And over two hundred other ladies 
engaged in Teaching. 


GRADUATES AND CERTIFI- 
CATED STUDENTS. 


Mary M. Adamson, B.Sc. Lond. 
Bessie Anderson, B.A., R.U.I. 

G. M. Bedford, B.A. Lond. 

Mabel Theodora Beloe, B.A. Lond. 
Sarah Birch, B.A. Vict. Univ. 
Anna Birt, B.A. Lond. 

Malvina H. J. Borchardt, Girton. 
M. L. Bostock, B.A. Lond. 

Alice Browne, B.A. Lond. 

Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. Lond. 

Marian Busk, B.Sc, Lond. 

Sara A. Burstall, B.A. Lond. 
Laura FE. Cadwalladr, B.A. Lond. 
Jessie Mary Chambers, B.Sc. Lond. 
Eleanor M. Chew, B.A. 

Ada B. Clark, B.A. Lond. 

Amy Clark, M.A. Lond. 

Helena Coburn, B.A., R.U.I. 
Sarah Coburn, B.A., R.U.I. 

Clara E. Collet, M.A. Lond. 
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Fdith S. Collet, B.A. Lond. 
Mary Oollin, B.A. Lond. 
Josephine Conan, B.A., R.U.I. 

E. Cooke, B.A. Lond. 

A. Dawe, B.A. Lond. 

Annie K. Dawson, B.A., R.U.I. 
Edith M. Dukes, B.A. Lond. 
Annie E. Eastwood, B.A. Lond. 
Florence Eves, B.Sc. Lond. 

Susan Emily Findon, B.A. Lond. 
Janet Greener, B.A. 

Joan A. Griiner, Girton. 

Alice Griiner, Newnham. 

M. Hanbidge, B.A. Lond. 

Annie W. Haslett, M.A., R.U.I. 
E. Dora Higginson, B.A., Lond. 
Margaret Elizabeth Hills, B.A. Lond. 
Emmeline Hurst, B.Sc. 

Mary Stewart Kilgour, Girton. 

M. L. Johnson, B.A. Lond. 
Marion Ledward, B.A. Vict. Univ. 
Alice E. Lee, B.A., B.Sc. Lond. 
Florence Kate Lee, B.A. Lond. 

J. Little, B.A., R.U.I. 

Beatrice Lindsay, Girton. 

M. A. Lyster, M.A., R.U.I. 

M. MacDermott, B.A., R.U.I. 
Louisa Macdonald, M.A. Lond. 
Louisa McIntosh, B.A., R.U.I. 
Sophie Elise Marshall, B.Sc. Lond. 
Ada S. Miall, B.A. Lond. 

E. H. Major, Girton. 

Ellen Maddin, M.A. Lond. 

Alice Mitchell, B.Sc. Lond. 
Caroline A. Moffett, B.A. Lond. 
Elizabeth Jane Moffett, B.Sc. Lond. 
Ethel Montague, B.A. Lond. 
Lucy F. Morland, B.A. Lond. 

F. Henrietta Miller, Girton. 
Margaret Jane Nimmo, b.A. 
Alice Oldham, B.A. R.U.I. 

L. OC, Payne, Girton. 

Emily Peace, B.A. Lond. 

H. Perry, B.A. 

Mary L. G. Petrie, B.A. Lond. 
Alice B. Reid, B.A., Lond. 

M. E. Royson, B.A. Lond. 

Mary A. Rendall, B.A. Lond. 
Mary W. Robertson, M.A., R.U.I,. 
Annie Robertson, B.A. 

M. Robertson, B.A. Lond. 

Mrs. Ross, M.A. (née Hamilton). 
Florence Routledge, B.A. Lond. 
Violet J. Selby, B.A. Lond. 
Hilda ©. Smith, B.A. Lond. 

E. G. M. Story, M.A., R.U.I. 
Eliz. H. Sturge, B.A. Lond. 
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Marian A. Taylor, B.A. Lond. 
Mabel M. Taylor, Girton. 
Elizabeth F. Toone, B.Sc. Lond. 
M.S. Walker, B.A. Lond. 

Letitia Walkington, M.A., R.U.I. 
Ellen S. Watson, B.A. Lond. 

Mary Wilson, B.A., R.U.I. 
Georgina Wishart, B.A. Lond. 
Mrs. R. H. Withiel, B.A. Lond. 
Mrs. Wm. Noel Woods, B.A. Lond. 
REGISTERED MEDICAL PRAC- 
TITIONERS, ETC. 


Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D. Paris. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. 


Clarinda Boddy, M.D. 3ern, 
L.K.Q.©.P.1. 
Annie FE. Clark, M.D. ern, 


L.K.Q.C.P.I. 
Julia Cock, L.K.Q.C.P.I. 
Lucy E. Cradock, L.K.Q.C.P.I. 
Annie de la Cherois, M.D., 
L.K.Q.0.P.I. 
Eliza W. Dunbar, M.D., L.K.Q.C.P.I. 
Charlotte Ellaby, M.D. 
C. Honoria Graham, M.D. 
L.K.Q.C.P.1. and L.M. 
Sarah Gray, L.R.C.P. and S. Glas. 
Mary J. Hall, M.D. 
Kdith A. Huntley, M.D. Brussels, 
L.K.Q.0.P.I. 


Sern, 


Sophia Jex-Blake, M.D. Bern, 
L.K.Q.C.P.I. 

Alice J. S. Ker, M.D. Bern, 
L.K.Q.0C.P.I. 

Annie McCall, M.D. Bern, 
L.K.Q.0.P.I. 


Mary Marshall, M.D. Paris. 

Julia Mitchell, L.K.Q.C.P.T. 

J. M. Rushbrook, L.K.Q.C.P.I. 

Mrs. Scharlieb, M.B. and Bs. Lond. 

Edith Shove, M.B. London. 

Jane H. Walker, L.K.Q.C.P.I. 

Helen Webb, M.B. London. 

And twenty-six Medical Students. 

Mrs. E. Bolton Lacey, Surgeon Den- 
tist. 

S. H. Crawford, Dispenser, Hospital 
for Women and Children, Edin- 
burgh. 

Marian Field, Dispenser. 

Miss E. M. Mansell, Superintendent 
Met. National Nursing Association. 

Miss L. Osborne, Superintendent 
Met. National Nursing Associa- 


tion. 
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Miss Hallawell, Nurse Matron, Cot- 
tage Hospital, Bridport. 
Mrs. Jane E. Gerson, Lady Midwife. 
And sixteen other ladies engaged in 
nursing. 


SOCIAL AND PHILANTHROPIC 
WORKERS. 


Miss Jessie Boucherett. 

Miss L. M. Hubbard. 

Miss E. A. Manning, Indian Associa- 
tion. 

Miss A. P. Irby. 

Mrs. 8S. A. Barnett. 

Miss Marianne Donkin. 

Miss Caroline Ashurst Biggs. 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos. 

Mrs. Percy Bunting. 

Miss Lidgett. 

Mrs. Booth (Salvation Army). 

Mrs. Bramwell Booth 
Army ). 

Mrs. Booth Tucker (Salvation Army). 

Mrs. Lucas, President British Women’s 
Temperance Association. 

Miss Charlotte Mason, Home of Rest, 
Kilburn. 

Mrs. Edmundson, Prison-gate Mis- 
sion, Dublin. 

Miss Lee, Bath. 

Miss Bridges, Bath. 

Miss Emma Cons. 

Mrs. Manning Prentice, Bristol. 

Miss Florence Balgarnie. 

Miss I. M. 8S. Tod, Belfast. 

Mrs. Butler, The Close, Winchester. 

Mrs. Steward, Ongar. 

Miss Gertrude Dutton, Deaconess. 

Mrs. Sims. 

Mrs. 8. Woolcot Browne. 

Mrs. Hebberden. 

Miss L. M. Cooper. 

Mrs. Beayington-Atkinson. 

Miss Margaret Llewellyn Davies. 

Miss Emma Miller, Cambridge. 

Mrs. Rose Mary Crawshay. 

Miss Cusack, Dublin. 

Miss M. M. Calder, Northern Union 
of Schools of Cookery. 

Miss Ethel Forsyth, Managing Di- 
rector, Forsyth Technical College. 

Miss Littlejohn, Hon. Sec. Boarding- 
out Committee, Clifton. 

Mrs. Forster, Agent for Bristol Emi- 

gration Society. 


(Salvation 
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Miss Mayo, Superintendent, Certified 
Home for Girls, Ealing. 

Miss Steer, Director, Bridge of Hope 
tefuge, Ratcliffe Highway. 

Miss Mary Burnett, St. Mary’s Train- 
ing Home, Notting Hill. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Tournier, Chelsea. 

Miss Robarts, Hampstead. 

Miss Jane Wilson. 

Miss Adeline Dickson, Bath. 

Miss EK. G. Hopkins, Matron, Girls’ 
Home, Bath. 

Miss Maria S. Lee, Thame. 

Miss Catherine Temple, Oxford. 

Miss Mary Watson, Clifton. 

Miss 8. Courtney Boyle, Whitechapel. 

Miss Annie Young, Maidenhead. 


And many others, 


LITERATURE. 


Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

Mrs. Pfeiffer. 

Miss Anna Swanwick. 

Miss Lizzie Aldridge. 

Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks. 

Miss Mathilde Blind, 

Miss A. W. Buckland. 

Miss Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 

Miss Jane Ilume Clapperton. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, 

Mrs. Emily Crawford (Paris.) 

Miss Sophia Dobson Collet. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards. 

Miss Matilda Betham-Edwards. 

Mrs. Ejiloart. 

Miss Caroline Fothergill. 

Mrs. Hartley (née Laffan). 

Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 

Miss Henrietta Keddie (Sarah Tyt- 
ler). 

Miss Leroy (Esmé Stuart). 

Mrs. Emma Marshall. 

Mrs. I’, 1X. M. Notley. 

Miss Charlotte Grace O’Brien. 

Miss Dorothea Roberts. 

Miss I*. Mabel Robinson. 

Miss Adeline Sergeant. 

Miss Olive Schreiner. 

Miss Arabella Shore. 

Miss Edith Simcox. 

Mrs. Frank Snood. 

Mrs. J. K. Spender. 

Miss Mary C. Tabor. 

Mrs. Stopes. 

Miss Katherine Tynan. 
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Mrs. Augusta Webster. 
Miss Julia Wedgwood. 
And 53 other Ladies, Authors and 
Journalists. 


ART AND MUSIC. 
Madame Antoinette Sterling. 
Miss Agnes Zimmerman. 
Mrs. E. M. Ward. 
Miss Sophia Beale, Artist. 
Madame Louisa Starr Canziani. 
Miss I’. W. Currey (Lismore). 
Miss Mary Davies. 
Miss S. Isabel Dacre, Artist. 
Miss Grace Damian, Singer. 
Mrs. William de Morgan (Miss Evelyn 
Pickering). 
Miss Margaret T. Dicksee, Artist. 
Mrs. I. Stacpoole Haycraft, Artist. 
Miss A. P. Hullah, Musician. 
Mrs. Jopling. 
Miss M. J. Toler Kingsley, Artist. 
Mrs. Agnes Larcom, Singer. 
Miss Jesse Macgregor, Artist. 
Mrs. Felix Moscheles. 
Miss Osborn, Artist. 
Miss Constance Phillott, A.R.W.S. 
Miss Mary Redmond, Sculptress. 
Mrs. Roeckel (Jules de Sivrai), Com- 
poser and Vrofessor of Music. 
Mrs. Swynnerton. 
Miss Louisa M. Wilkinson. 
Miss Kmily Ford. 
Miss Ethel Webiing. 
And 71 other ladies following art 
or music as a profession. 


LANDOWNERS. 
Miss Anthony, Much Hadham. 
Miss Caroline Aylmer, Co. Kildare. 
Miss Atkinson, Sale. 
Miss Frances Baynes, Manor House, 
Bucks, 
Miss Boucherett, Wellingham, and 
Stallingborough, Lincolnshire. 
Miss Bowen, Newport, Pembrokeshire. 
Mrs. Brigstock, Blaenfarnt. 
Mrs. Brooker, Somerset Street, W. 
Mrs. Joseph Cross, Bolton-le-Moors. 
Mary Anne Jones, Royston. 
Miss Lloyd, Dolgelly. 
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Mrs. Massingberd, Gunby, Lincoln- 
shire. 

Miss Morgan, Brecknock. 

Mrs. Pierrepont Mundy, Thornley 
House, Gloucester. 

Mrs. R. Peek, Sussex. 

Miss kK. J. Wibley Parry, Cardigan. 

Eliza Williams, Henlys. 

Miss Caroline Williams, Kensington. 

Mrs. Blake, Renvyle. 


WOMEN ENGAGED IN BUSI- 
NESS, AND WORKING WOMEN. 
Miss Amy KE. Bell. 

Miss Jessie Connah, Auditor. 

Mrs. Cooper Oakley, Milliner. 

Miss Edith A. Davis, Director of the 
Lady Guides’ Association. 

Miss Dyer, Milliner, Bristol. 

Miss Agnes Garrett, House Decorator. 

Miss Mary Hamilton. 

Miss M. IL. Hart, Oxford Street. 

Mrs. P. E. Hodge, Ruthin. 

Mrs. (. Ifope, Stationer, Hastings. 

Miss A. Smith, Stationer, Nottingham. 

Mrs. Mitchell, Sussex Ware Manufac- 
turer, Rye. 

Mrs. Lomas, Stockport. 

Miss Fanny Eason Wilkinson, Land- 
scape Gardener. 

Clementina Black,Secretary, Women’s 
Trade Union. 

Mary Thom. Treasurer, Women's 
Trade Union and Provident League. 

Eleanor White, Secretary, Society of 
Women employed in Bookbind- 
ing, 

Charlotte Hamilton, Secretary, Shirt 
and Collar Makers’ Society. 

Elizabeth Amy Mears, Secretary, Up- 
holsteress’ Union, 

Louisa Marrell, Secretary, Laundress’ 
Association. 

Mary Roberts, Secretary, Weavers’ 
Committee. 

Sarah Chapman, Forewoman, on be- 
half of Matchmakers’ Union (780 
members). 

Margaret Smart, Secretary, East Ton- 
don Tailoress’ Union. 

Mrs. Bavant, Secretary, Cigar Makers’ 
Protective Society. 


The declaration has also been signed by 65 pit-brow women, 
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22 nail and chain makers, and upwards of 100 other working women. 








FATHER DAMIEN AND LEPROSY IN INDIA. 


WE all know the story of the man who used a pound so well that it 
increased to ten pounds, and who, as a reward for his diligence, 
became ruler over ten cities. Father Damien is now receiving his 
ten cities, and no doubt if he is still cognizant of earthly things, it 
is with a delighted wonder that he sees the result of his consecration 
to God thirty years ago in the quickening of thousands of souls, 
whom he had never heard of, in the Divine life, and in the possible 
salvation of India from leprosy in an appreciable time. 

The Belgian lad only thought of doing the best he could with 
his pound when he eagerly volunteered for the despised work of a 
missionary in the Pacific. He had no ungenerous misgivings as to 
the “poor results of missionary labour” and the stale and selfish 
maxim, “ Attend first to your heathen at home,” had little weight 
with him. He knew that noble actions abroad react on the “ heathen 
at home.” So the fact that he had been accepted for foreign work 
gave him the keen delight which belongs to self-sacrifice. ‘ When 
I heard they were going to let me go, I jumped up and leaped about 
like a young colt,’’ he told me. 

And later on, in 1873, when at the dedication of a chapel in the 
island of Malli, a lament was heard from his bishop and comrades 
that it was impossible for any one to go as missioner and priest to 
the leper settlements at Molokai, he did not join in that lament but 
instantly decided to go. ‘ Monseigneur,” he said, “ you have here 
two new missioners, one of them could take my district, and if you 
will be kind enough to allow it, I will go to Molokai and labour for the 
poor lepers whose wretched state of bodily and spiritual misfortune 
has often made my heart bleed within me.” And that very day, 
without any farewells, he embarked on a boat that was starting with 
some cattle for the leper settlements, and springing on to the rocky 
coast as soon as the vessel arrived, he joyfully said to himself, “ Here 
is my life’s work.”’ In thus presenting his body a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable, unto God, he offered a gift of rare value.  Ilis 
sturdy, well-knit frame was as hard and strong as iron, his voice 
was clear and ringing, his eye was large and affectionate, his mouth 
was pleasant and full of kindly laughter, and his hands were working 
hands, strong to build house, hospital, or church, and skilful to suc- 
cour the tortured leper on his loathsome bed. I think that Damien 
did not belong to the ascetic type of man, and I like to think so. 
He had no morbid love of pain or discomfort. Pain and discomfort 
were the conditions of his work, and therefore he accepted them. 

What modest comforts of food and rest and housing were to be 
found he did not disdain. He fared poorly for the most part, 
because he could not help it. Porridge, dry biscuits, poi, occasional 
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meat, and cold water satisfied him if only he could be at the beck and 
call of his lepers. ‘The branches of his pandanus-tree did quite well 
enough for shelter, though the little house was welcome when it 
became possible. When the rain poured down he shook himself and 
dried in the sun, and fortunately his stalwart thick-set frame stood 
all weathers for many years. As he went to his work he sang 
hymns; as he played with his leper boys his cheery laugh broke 
forth. Without thinking of aught but God and his business he toiled 
happily on at the dull routine of daily duties. Little details of build- 
ing and account-keeping occupied him; lawlessness, intoxication, and 
immorality had to be unceasingly combated ; little quarrels of his 
flock had to be settled ; there was a coat to be mended or a sermon 
to be preached. With such matters the days and months and 
years passed on. The storms of hatred at his reforms of evil-doing 
hurt him, and the slow return of gratitude and affection gladdened 
him. But he took either as it came, and only was careful that his 
next daily bit of work was done as well as he knew how to do it. 
Sometimes it pained him to feel quite forgotten by those far away 
whom he loved. 

“T think you must believe that I am dead” (I quote from memory 
of a letter from him which I saw), “ because it is so very long since 
I have heard from you. But I am not yet dead, though the disease 
has now a great claw on me. Write to nte soon.” It is difficult for 
those at home to keep up much correspondence with those who have 
been away for years, and who are therefore out of touch with the 
thousand little things which make up the round of life. But how 
welcome is the letter to the exile when it does come! With what a 
throb of interest he reads the tale of homely commonplaces! Father 
Damien's mother, Madame de Veuster, was a devout and loving 
woman, who died only three years ago. Doubtless she wrote often to 
her son, and her letters must have been like balm to him through 
the fret of bitter opposition and the sting of undeserved hatred. 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” would be the 
burden of his prayer for the dear, simple, angry Ilawaiians at Molokai, 
who had yet to learn the misery of their favourite maxim: “ In this 


place there is no law.” 


They did learn it at last by sad experience, 
and then began a happier life for them. They proved that order 
and sobriety and purity are pleasanter as weil as better than lawless- 
ness, drink, and vice. And it was Father Damien who first brought 
the lesson home to them by his life and his ministrations. Irom the 
very first he made himself one with the lepers, and when at last 
the fatal signal of the plague appeared on him, all his adversaries 
were ashamed, and became his friends and his servants. 

“When I preach to my people,” he said, “I do not say, ‘My 
brethren,’ as you do, but I say ‘ We lepers.’ People pity me, and 
think me unfortunate ; I think myself the happiest of missionaries.” 

For myself, it never occurred to me when I was at Molokai to 
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pity Father Damien. He was among the few people I have known 
who struck me as being perfectly contented and perfectly satisfied. 
When he talked, he was simple, animated, and interesting. When 
he was silent, one felt that he was keeping company with an invisible 
One. He had no self-consciousness. Storm, and wind, and thunder 
came to him, and sunshine, peace, and flowers came, and he accepted 
them all with thanksgiving. Before I reached the settlements he 
wrote to me as follows :— 
‘““ KALAWAO, MoLoxkal, November 4th, 1888. 

*“*My DEAR FRIEND, 

‘*T have received your two kind letters... . I never yet have seen a 
perfect cure of leprosy, and to say openly—based on what I have felt myself 
now for several years in my own system—a specific for the cure of leprosy 
may exist but so far it remains concealed, and only our Divine Saviour knows 
when and where to apply it. He knowing what is best for my poor soul, |] 
leave to Him the prolongation or shortening of my days. Since I wrote you 
last I have made many steps towards our graveyard. Now the disease is set- 
tling on my lungs and I have gradually become very weak... .. Yours 
very truly, with the hope of our soon meeting. 

“J. DAMIEN DE VEUSTER.” 

Thank God we did meet, and I had the happiness of seeing him 

b fo] 
well, active and comforted. The story of my visit I will not tell 
again. We met and we parted. In January I had a cheery letter 
telling me that he felt younger and better, and was improving in 
every respect. His voice had come back, his face was losing its dis- 
figurement and his general health was good. ‘“ Aw revoir, the Lord 
bless you, J. Damien,” concluded the letter. 

The hopes which this account and my last days at Molokai had 
raised were dashed by a letter from Brother James written on the 
21st February. The account was distressing, but he says, ‘‘ Never- 
theless, he is as energetic as ever in bettering the condition of the 
lepers.” Father Damien’s postscript is as follows :— 

‘“*My love and good wishes to good friend Edward. I try to make slowly 
my way of the cross and hope soon to be on top of my Golgotha. Yours for 
ever. 

‘J. DAMIEN.” 

My last letter from him is dated a week later. 

**KALAWAO, February 28th, 1889. 

“My DEAR Epwakp CLIrrorp,-— 

‘* Your sympathising letter of 24 gives me some relief in my rather 
distressed condition. I try my best to carry without much complaining, and 
in a practical way, for my poor soul’s sanctification, the long-foreseen miseries 
of this disease, which after all is a providential agent to detach the heart from 
all earthly affection, and prompts much the desire of a Christian soul to be 
united—the sooner the better—with Him who is her only life. 

“During your long travelling road homewards, please do not forget that 
narrow road we both have to walk carefully so as to meet together at the home 
of our common and eternal Father. My kind regards and prayers and good 
wishes for all sympathising friends. 

‘* Bon voyage, mon cher ami, et au revoir au ciel. Votus tuus, 

“J. DAMIEN.” 

About three weeks after writing this letter he felt so sure that 
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death was approaching that he put his temporal affairs in order, and 
on the 28th of April he took to his bed. ‘ You see my hands,” he 
said; ‘‘all the wounds are healing and the crust is becoming black. 
You know that is a sign of death ; look at my eyes, too—lI have seen 
so many lepers die that I cannot be mistaken. Death is not far off. 
I should have liked to have seen the bishop again, but le bon Dieu 
is calling me to keep Easter with himself, God be blessed. How 
good God is to have preserved me long enough to have two priests 
by my side at my last moments, and also to have the good Sisters of 
Charity at the Léproserie. That has been my Nunc dimittis. The 
work of the lepers is assured and so I am no longer necessary.” 

Father Wendolen said to him, ‘“ When you are up above, father, 
you will not forget those whom you leave orphans behind you? ” 

“Oh, no! If I have any credit with God I will intercede for all in 
the Leproserie.”’ 

“ And will you like Elijah leave me your mantle, my father, in 
order that I may have your great heart ?” 

“Why, what would you do with it?” said the dying martyr; “ it 
is full of leprosy.” After this a slight improvement in his condition 
came about and the hopes of his watchers revived. The Sisters of 
Charity visited him often, the two fathers and the two lay brothers 
were full of love and care. Brother James was his constant and 
devoted attendant, and noted how continually he lived in communion 
with God, and how close the union with his Lord was through 
prayer and anguish. The terrible disease concentrated itself in the 
mouth and throat. 

“Oh, to be in heaven by Easter! ” cried Damien. 

ivery one admired his wonderful patience. He who had been so 
ardent, so robust, so playful, was now powerless on his miserable 
couch. He lay on the ground on a wretched mattress like the 
poorest leper. They could scarcely persuade him to accept a bed. 
He who had spent such sums on comforts for the lepers, was himself 
without comforts and almost without necessaries. What were his 
thoughts as he lay there in his tiny domicile, with the roar of the 
great sea getting fainter to his poor, diseased ears and the kind 
face of Brother James becoming dimmer to his failing eyes ? 

Perhaps the thought came to him that after all his endeavours the 
results of his life were but small and that “nobody cared.” The 
lepers were better housed and fed, the churches were built, the 
schools were progressing, but there were many disappointments and 
many disenchantments. Many whom he had cared for and hoped 
for were failures. Jealousies and calumnies had not been lacking. 
His actions had been criticised, his motives had been misinterpreted, 
his character had been assailed. Not many friends had been his, 
not much praise had come to him. The warm rush of English love 
and sympathy had cheered him, but England was so far off that it 
seemed almost like love and sympathy from a star. 
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“Well! God’s will be done. My work—such as it is—is over, 
Let me die. My Saviour knows all my endeavours, all my failures 
and all my sins. Before Eastertide I shall see him.” The breathing 
grew more and more difficult, the poor throat and mouth got worse, 
the once active limbs grew rigid—the passing bell was tolling, the 
wail of the lepers pierced the air. The end came, and the soul of 
Joseph Damien de Veuster, set free from the prison-hcuse of the 
flesh, rose to God. 

And now we see the manifestation of his power on earth, Ile rules 
over his “ ten cities.” 

For centuries a vast empire at the very antipodes of the islands 
where Father Damien’s little cottage was lozated, had been stricken 
with the plague of leprosy. Millions of wretched bodies had been 
slowly withering under its thraldom. A few isolated individuals had 
been almost hopelessly working for its deliverance. The fatalism of 
India and the indifference of England to an evil far away had seemed 
to make so expensive a reform as the segregation of lepers almost 
impossible : yet that alone was the remedy for the mischief. It was 
a reform which could not be brought about by public opinion in 
India, for in India there is no public opinion. Whatever is done in 
India has to be done officially with the prestige of English power. 

Treatises had been written, thousands of facts had been collected, 
medical science had been at work, but all reform seemed as far off as 
ever, when suddenly the sentiment of every heroic soul—and, thank 
God! English souls ae heroic—was touched by the death of Damien, 
and prince and people rose to the work of freeing India from leprosy. 

The interest and enthusiasm of the Prince of Wales quickly 
found ardent supporters. A representative Committee was brought 
together, with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales as President, and a 
meeting was held at Marlborough House on Monday, the 17th 
April. In opening the proceedings the Prince of Wales set forth 
the threefold object of the proposed ‘Father Damien Memorial Fund”’ 
in so practical and so businesslike a way that no words of mine are 
needed for its exposition. 

All persons will rejoice that England should erect a monument at 
Molokai to Father Damien, and many will see the fitness of encou- 
raging the study of leprosy by travelling studentships, and surely 
British lepers should be able to find a refuge in London with special 
medical treatment and care. But it is earnestly to be desired that 
the third object set forth by the Prince, the salvation of India from 
the ravages of this terrible scourge, should be the prime object aimed 
at. Millions of our fellow-subjects have found there a leper’s grave, 
and thousands more will perish before the needed reform has finished 
its beneficent work, however quickly it is begun. 

It may be stated here that there exist three forms of leprosy. The 
one familiar to our minds, from the stories in the Bible of Naaman, 
Gehazi, Miriam, and Uzziah still exists, but it is comparatively rare. 
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The whole body turns to a disagreeable white colour and has a scaly 
texture; but the disease does not seem to affect the general health or 
the power of getting a livelihood. 

The anesthetic form is far worse. Maplike, yellowish patches appear 
on the body, the extremities become insensible to pain and gradu- 
ally disappear till only stumps remain, the whole body grows weak 
and decays, and the mind often becomes lethargic. The master of a 
leper asylum in India told me that one day he smelt cooking, and as 
the lepers were forbidden to cook he went to see what was happen- 
ing. A leper had felt cold, and had stuck his foot into the fire and 
burnt it off. On another occasion he heard a cry in the night, and 
on going to investigate he found that a foot had just dropped off. 
One man was partly eaten by rats when he was asleep. Pain is, 
after all, a sign of health, and its absence is to be dreaded. Father 
Damien found out that he was a leper by one day scalding his foot, 
and making the terrible discovery that it gave him no pain. 

The tubercular variety of leprosy is even more dreadful, and I must 
be excused from describing its later developments. Suffice it to say that 
the body is a mass of discoloured swellings and abnormal develcp- 
ments, that the aspect of it becomes more bestial than human, and 
that it gradually decomposes. In anesthetic and tubercular leprosy 
the sufferer happily becomes liable to chronic dysentery or diarrhea, 
which has the blessed power of killing the sufferer. Still I found 
many who had been lepers for nearly thirty years. Now it may be 
confidently affirmed that if the Government does its duty, India will 
be freed from leprosy as surely as Norway and Hawaii are being 
freed from it by their laws of segregation, and as surely as our own 
smiling England, with its former 250 leper hospitals, has been deli- 
vered from this living death. 

But the question is how soon will the Government of India do its 
duty. It will be very possible for it to delay for some considerable time 
—perhaps for generations. For though everybody who has studied 
the question ever so little, knows that leprosy is communicated some- 
how from one person to another, yet it is by no means certain how it 
is communicated. And if it is inconvenient—and it is very incon- 
venient—to spend a large sum of money in segregating lepers, a 
tolerable excuse for delay may be found in adding to the great pile 
of books and evidence and opinions which is already erected. It is 
more than fitting that physicians should know whether leprosy is 
hereditary, whether it is conveyed by infection or inhalation, 
whether there is danger in a diet of pulse or of putrid fish, whether 
it is contracted under certain conditions by merely handling lepers, 
or whether it is necessary to be actually inoculated through some 
scratch or sore with the leper virus. 

On these subjects an unprofessional man may scarcely dare to give 
an opinion, but he may be allowed to say that as far as the neces- 
sity of segregation goes, it does not make much difference, as our 
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quarter of a million of lepers in India clearly proves that leprosy is 
communicable somehow ; and when this is proved the duty of segre- 
gation is clear. If our house is burning we do not investigate which 
candle of which housemaid was the guilty candle, but we go to work 
at once with our hose and our fire-escapes. Nothing can exceed the 
zeal of the medical profession, and whatever happens, all praise is 
due to them for their untiring exertions, especially if they will 
negative the results of the Report issued in 1867 by the Royal 
College of Physicians. Meanwhile action will involve expenditure, 
and it must be remembered that rates and taxes are dreadfully 
unpopular in India as in other countries, and all workers in this 
cause must therefore be prepared to be accused of ignorance, 
exaggeration, and lunacy before the work is accomplished. It is 
only human nature that some persons connected with government 
should be willing to cast a tedious and expensive duty on the shoulders 
of their successors. But there are, I believe, men now in power who 
would welcome the splendid opportunity that is before them at this 
special juncture of freeing India of this plague. And this is a case 
in which common sense and the example of other nations leave no 
doubt as to what the remedy is. The blindness of those who will 
not see is proverbial, and I heard only the other day of one important 
Indian official who said he had scarcely ever seen a leper. 

I was in India about a year ago for six months, and for another 
six months eight years ago, and during those tours I visited about 
fifty towns and villages. But I scarcely ever visited one place 
between Ceylon and Srinagar in which I did not see lepers. In 
twenty-four hours I have repeatedly seen scores of them. Forty of 
them came and squatted outside the verandah of the house where I 
was staying at Ranigunj. They were dressed in filthy garments, 
with hands and feet bound with clouts of rags. They had great 
scarlet sores. 

Mejia is a leper village not far from Ranigunj, where I sketched 
their habitations. Kushti is another leper village; and I visited 
another, called the “‘ Devil’s habitation,”’ in the hills of Santhalia. 

I found a man in Bombay whose hands were covered with leprosy, 
and who was employed as a ticket collector on the railway. Another 
is cook at an important railway restaurant, but wears a glove to con- 
ceal the ravages of the disease when serving his customers. I heard 
of another who was employed by an English baker. My sister found 
in Nuddea Zillah that a leper was in the habit of coming to her 
house and giving advice to her cook as to the preparation of food. 

In Madras (where there is an excellent leper hospital) I found 
indescribably horrible lepers waiting for alms in the balcony of my 
friend’s house; and I was begged of in the main street by a per- 
fectly terrifying object. In Calcutta, at the Kalighaut, I walked 
through a lane of mendicant lepers; and a friend told me that only 
the day before he had counted twelve in a small bazaar. 
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I have evidence in many places of English people contracting the 
disease. I found an English leper at Molokai. An English lady at 
Bombay had just become a leper when I was there and was filled 
with despair. A lady in London told me a few days ago with tears 
that her husband had died a leper. 

People in India should always wash their copper money before 
putting it in their pockets, for it is estimated that it has all passed 
through the hands of lepers. 

Mr. MacGuire, the superintendent of the leper hospital at 
Calcutta, informed me that he had purposely frequented the feasts 
given to the poor at the funerals of wealthy, native gentlemen and 
that he could testify from often-repeated observations that one 
person in three of those who attended was a leper. The Government 
gives nothing (or gave nothing then) for the support of this hospital, 
but it was generally overcrowded and the police did not hesitate to 
bring to it dying lepers in cabs (!) for whom it was necessary to 
turn out less imminent cases. It was not pleasant to remember this 
when I afterwards had need of Calcutta cabs. 


‘‘A Calcutta paper states that the leper nuisance which seems to fluctuate 
with the seasons, becomes more aggressive in the hot weather and is just now 
very bad in some quarters of the town. (They may be seen haunting the markets 
and tramway stations, Dalhousie Square, &c.) Sitting huddled in a heap 
close up to the railings, in the shade, there may be seen any day three or four 
of these lepers in an advanced state of disease. After a sickening description 
of the appearance of these men, it is stated that there seems to be no remedy 
for this state of things, or surely it would be promptly applied. The police are 
helpless, as the lepers, if arrested, would only be warned and released by the 
magistrates.” 


I must mention that the greatest kindness was shown to lepers in 
India by the Marchioness of Dufferin, whose heart was specially 
stirred for the children in leper hospitals, who had continually before 
their eyes the living prophecy of what they were to become. An 
important debate took place on the 4th of last April, at a meeting 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. The following extract is 
from the report in the Bombay Gazette :— 


‘*Mr. Kirkham said that a few weeks ago, in the discharge of his official 
duties, he had occasion to visit the Elphinstone High School and the St. 
Xayier’s College, both large educational institutions, and he found to his 
astonishment that for some months a colony of lepers had taken up their abode 
on the flag-stones surrounding the large Nacoda Tank, which lay between the 
two institutions, and that the authorities of these two institutions, notwith- 
standing their appeals to the police and the Health Department, found them- 
selyes practically unable to dislodge the people from these places. The Rev. 
Dr. Meyer, the Principal of the St. Xavier’s College, took him round and 
pointed out to him these people on the borders of the tank, performing their 
ablutions in the middle of the day, and he saw them with his own eyes dres- 
sing their terrible sores, with stones lying about them, and then flinging away 
those stones to be picked up or trodden upon by anyone. Dr. Meyer told him 
that he had seen these unfortunate people with his own eyes rubbing their 
leprous sores on the iron railings surrounding the Elphinstone High School, 
and had seen boys let loose from the school a few minutes afterwards sitting 
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on these very railings, occasionally it might be, with bare feet. Being asked 
what the police had done in the matter, Dr. Meyer replied that, with 
every desire to assist, the police had been unable practically to do anything. 
and that a day or two after these men were dislodged from their abode they 
again came back to the place. In reply to a representation of the Principal of the 
Elphinstone School, Dr. Weir, the health officer, said that he sympathised with 
him, but regretted there was nothing in the Municipal Act that empowered him 
to interfere in the matter. That was a most extraordinary letter to emanate 
from the Health Department of a great city to a public official in charge of 
thousands of boys, informing him that the department was utterly powerless 
to interfere in the matter. He thought it his duty to ask whether it was safe 
and proper that these people should be allowed to go about and do what they 
pleased within a few yards of some two thousand young men. It might be called 
the artificial propagation of leprosy. He was sure the Corporation would not 
deem it a satisfactory settlement of the question even if these poor people, 
when driven away from the esplanade, were simply to take refuge in some less 
known parts of the town. Dr. Arnott said that the subject of leprosy had 
attracted the attention of the profession for a very long time. If there was 
any authority on the disease who deserved respectful attention it was Dr. 
Vandyke Carter, and he had over and over again urged the pressing necessity 
of providing suitable asylums for lepers, and taking measures to prevent their 
being a danger to the community. Some refuge must be provided for them. 
At present the only places where they could live were a small dhuramshala at 
Byculla, a small ward at the Sir Jamsetjee Hospital, and the asylum at Trom- 
bay. With these exceptions there was in Bombay no place, no refuge, no 
asylum where these poor creatures might go and might be cared for. 

‘‘Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee said he had very often seen lepers sitting in front 
of the Girgaum Police Court in company with other healthy people. The worst 
of it was that lepers went to places where articles of food were sold, and some- 
times they stood there for hours, and would not go away until alms were given 
them. 

‘‘Mr. Bomanjee Prestonjee Master said that from what he could gather from 
the remarks of the much respected councillor, Mr. Kirkham, even the police 
had no power to deal with the evil, and their only recourse was to request 
Government through their President, to enact a measure by which these people 
could be segregated, the Corporation paying for the building of an asylum and 
for its maintenance. 

‘Dr. Blaney said that every year he gave, as Coroner, orders for disposing of 
the dead bodies of 10, 12, or 15 lepers. He did not hold a regular inquest on 
them, but always made his inquiries, and he found that some of them had died 
on the roadside, sometimes in front of the Elphinstone College, sometimes at one 
or other of the wells on the Esplanade. Some of them drowned themselves in 
these wells, tired of life. He said he did not think there was a single well on 
the Esplanade in which a leper was not drowned. All over Bombay, in dark 
corners, in gullies, where rats and bandicoots had taken their abode, these 
lepers were hiding themselves, thrown out by their families, and pine away 
neglected and forlorn. Lepers were to be seen in all parts of the city, and not 
at the Elphinstone School and the St. Xavier’s College alone. 


It is probable from statistics lately collected that there are in the 
province of Bombay some eleven thousand lepers or more. 

The following quotation is from the report of a paper read a few 
weeks ago by Dr. Abraham, Lecturer on Physiology and Histology 
at the Westminster Hospital Medical School and Clinical Assistant 
at the Hospital for Skin Diseases at Blackfriars : 

‘*For many years Dr. Vandyke Carter has been urging the importance of 


collecting yearly ‘leper statistics,’ and of establishing leper hospitals and 
asylums in the most affected districts; but until now his recommendations have 
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been scarcely at all carried out, chiefly, it seems, on the ground of cost. Thus 
in the Government Proceedings, 1882, we read, ‘It is evident that provision 
cannot be made for all the lepers in the Presidency except at a very great cost 
—so great that however much his Excellency, the Governor in Council, may 
wish to alleviate the sufferings of lepers, he cannot undertake to meet the whole 
of the expenditure with due regard to other claims on the public revenues.’ 

‘‘From the lately adopted resolution of the Government of India (Simla, 
September 26th, 1888) we learn that ‘the possibility of the State taking a more 
direct part in the prevention or treatment of leprosy has recently been under 
the consideration of the Government of India; and with a view to ascertain- 
ing precisely the facts regarding persons known to be affected with leprosy, 
who seek relief at the various leper asylums, &c., local governments and 
administrations were requested to furnish information as to the number and 
sex of such lepers, their treatment, especially with regard to the separation of 
sexes, and other available particulars. ... . The Governor-General in Council 
is assured that no measure could effectually stamp out the disease which stopped 
short of the absolute segregation of the sexes, and the confinement for life of 
all affected by it. Such a measure would not only be repugnant to public 
opinion at the present time, but would in India be perfectly impracticable. 
After carefully considering the subject, his Excellency in Council has arrived 
at the conclusion that, for the present at all events, it is impossible for Govern- 
ment to attempt to do more than encourage the grant of medical and charitable 
relief to lepers in voluntary hospitals and leper asylums. In affording medical 
relief in such institutions the necessity of strictly enforcing the segregation of 
the sexes should be invariably kept in view; and his Excellency in Council 
desires that this condition should be imposed in the case of every institution for 
the relief of lepers which receives aid from public funds, and that every effort 
should be made to induce supporters of institutions of the kind maintained by 
voluntary contributions to adopt a rule of similar strictness.” 

‘‘Tt appears that at the present time five of the Indian leper asylums are 
maintained partly, and nine entirely, by public funds. In the central pro- 
vinces and in Burma most of the leprous patients are treated in general hospi- 
tals and dispensaries. Segregation of the sexes is carried out in the leper 
hospitals in Madras (Madras, Cochin, and Trichinopoly), Bengal (Calcutta, not 
strictly at Lohardagga), in the North-west Provinces (Agra, Almora, and Dehra 
Dun, but not in several other institutions which receive lepers) ; it is not, how- 
ever, enforced in Bombay or the Punjaub. 

‘* With regard to the remaining British dependencies in which leprosy is 
now endemic, the available official data are not abundant.” 


It is no doubt true, as stated above, that segregation would be un- 
popular in certain districts in India, and it is well to face this fact ; 
but there is evidence that in other districts (the Punjaub for 
instance) such a reform would be welcomed by the whole population. 

The great desideratum then is this:—That the Supreme Govern- 
ment should enact : That—local self-government having become the 
rule—each district should have a leper asylum in its district town, 
where already two medical officers (a European and a native) reside 
in the district hospital, and that the cost of the housing and 
maintenance of lepers should be met by the municipalities and 
district boards, assisted largely, when necessary, by funds collected 
from the benevolent in India and in England. That any leprous per- 
son found without any ostensible means of support should be taken by 
the police to the nearest civil surgeon for examination, and that the 
police should then have power, with the surgeons’ certificate, to bring 
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him before a magistrate, who should be empowered to confine him in 
the nearest asylum, to be detained there till further order of the court. 
(At present lepers go in and out of hospitals just when they choose, 
sometimes in order to get married.) Such an act is already in force 
with regard to lunatics and those afflicted with certain contagious 
diseases, and the case of lepers is far more pressing. 

The act would only touch vagrant lepers, but it is they who are 
the greatest danger to the community; and if this much-needed and 
comparatively inexpensive reform could be effected, others would 
doubtless follow. In conclusion, it must be impressed on all who 
are interested in the subject that nothing can be done unless a very 
large amount of money is given by patriotic and charitable people. 
The Indian Government cannot bear the principal part of the burden. 
It is poor. But English subjects in Great Britain and in India 
can bear it, and I believe that the feeling raised by Father Damien’s 
death are enough to issue in a consummation which will in an appre- 
ciable time rid India of its leprosy. Epwarp CLIFForD. 





























LEPROSY AND ITS CAUSES. 





I nAvE been asked by the editor of the Fortnightly Review to write 
upon the cause or causes of leprosy. The causation of leprosy has 
long been a subject of dispute among physicians of the present as 
well as of past generations. That there should be differences of 
medical opinion on this—as on many other questions—is not to be 
wondered at: the fact is that our premisses are incomplete—we do not 
yet know everything about the disease. 

Our knowledge is largely inferential, and the facts which come 
under our individual notice, and point in some particular direction, 
naturally impress us more than those which are observed by other 
persons, which perhaps may lead to a different conclusion. Accord- 
ing to the principal theories in vogue in recent times, leprosy may 
be acquired by (1) heredity, (2) by a diet of imperfectly cooked or 
decomposing fish, and (3) by contagion. 

The Norwegian physicians for many years supported the doctrine 
of heredity, and to this day numerous observers in all parts of the 
world consider that the disease is transmitted from generation to 
generation. As Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson has well shown, and as 
all of us know, Englishmen and others who have no family taint are 
occasionally liable to become leprous when they dwell in countries 
where the disease is endemic. Heredity therefore has, sometimes 
at any rate, nothing whatever to do with its development. Were 
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leprosy to any material extent hereditary, we might reasonably 
expect to find cases among the descendants of the lepers who have 
emigrated from Norway to the United States. 

Dr. Hansen, who recently visited North America for the purpose 
of investigating this question, found, however, that of the 160 
Norwegian lepers who had settled in the States of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Dacota, none of the offspring—in some cases as far 
as the great-grandchildren—have shown signs of the disease. 

With the eminent exception of Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, the 
“Fish Theory” has now little scientific support. Although the 
principal centres of leprosy are often in districts, as on the coast of 
Norway, where fish, frequently in an uncooked, salted, or dried 
state, forms a staple article of food, we must remember that the 
disease is widely prevalent where fish is rarely or never eaten, ¢.g., 
in some inland districts of India, China, and Brazil, and that numbers 
of individuals in Scandinavia, Africa, and elsewhere, who largely 
consume fish, and even stale fish, never develop the disease. 

A belief in the contagiousness of leprosy was formerly almost 
universal, with the result that rigorous measures of isolation were 
nearly everywhere adopted ; but during the last half century the 
“contagion theory ”’ has fallen somewhat into abeyance—at least in 
the medical mind—mainly in consequence of the arguments of Drs. 
Danielssen and Boeck in their celebrated treatise published in 1848, 
and of the authoritative expression of opinion on the part of the Com- 
mittee of the Royal College of Physicians in 1867, whose valuable 
report, as H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has stated, was drawn up after 
extensive inquiries carried out under the Duke of Newcastle. At the 
present time, however, the view that the disease can be contracted by 
the healthy from those who are suffering from leprosy, is undoubtedly 
gaining ground, and facts are certainly accumulating which point to 
this conclusion. It must nevertheless be admitted, on the one hand, 
that there is a vast amount of negative evidence in reference to the 
communicability of leprosy from person to person, and, on the other, 
that the supporters of the theory are able to produce but very few 
clear and trustworthy cases which cannot be otherwise accounted for 
than by pure contagion. In the words, however, of a Dublin 
physician, who has published almost as good an instance of the com- 
municability of leprosy from one man to another as it is possible to 
obtain “ one fragment of positive evidence carries more weight than 
a vast amount of negative evidence.” 

The important discovery of Dr. Hansen in Norway that a certain 
microscopic fungus, much resembling that which is characteristic of 
“tubercle,” is always to be found in the diseased tissues of a leper 
—an observation which has been over and over again corroborated 
by pathologists in all parts of the world—has had much to do with 
the growing belief that leprosy must be regarded as a specific infec- 
tive “bacillary ” disease; and as the Lancet has lately observed, 
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“ the study of the disease at the present time is being largely concen- 
trated upon the relation of this micro-organism to leprosy.” 

We do not yet know the whole life-history of the Bacillus lepra, 
nor are all of us at present agreed as to the way, or ways, by which 
it gains entrance to the human body. Some indeed even doubt 
whether it be the real cause of the disease; but all recent research 
tends to show that this daci/lus is necessary to the production of 
leprosy. On this point, however, as on many others connected with 
the causation, prevention, and treatment of leprosy, further investi- 
gation is urgently called for. 

May I now say a few words in reference to the spread of leprosy 
in recent years, especially in India and the British Colonies? We read 
that: ‘In those places where an attempt has been made to record the 
number of existing lepers, or the number of persons who have died 
from the disease, the figures are unreliable, and probably much 
under the mark—first, because of the general tendency to conceal 
the disease, and secondly, because the vast majority of deaths are 
uncertified by medical men.” As a rule, indeed, we have to rely 
chiefly upon general impressions. Leprosy in our Eastern Empire 
has for many years occupied the anxious thoughts of the Government 
of India, and quite recently a very high official has stated that he 
does “not know of any good ground for believing that leprosy is 
increasing in India, or that it is diminishing.” On the other hand, 
a contrary opinion has been strongly expressed by medical officers 
who are now, or have lately been, located in India. Dr. Vandyke 
Carter, of Bombay, has again and again urged the importance of 
collecting yearly ‘“‘leper’’ statistics,” and of establishing hospitals and 
asylums in the most affected districts ; but until now his recommen- 
dations have been scarcely, if at all, acted upon ; chiefly, it seems, on 
the ground of cost. The census of 1881 gave 131,618 lepers (98,982 
male and 32,636 female) for British India, but in the opinion of 
those best qualified to judge, these figures do not “afford a true 
measure of the extent of the disease’’—the numbers given, for the 
females especially, being without doubt very much too low. The 
desirability of accurate statistics in reference to leprosy is obvious; 
and now that public attention has been called to the matter, it is to 
be hoped that in future we shall be favoured with more definite 
data from India, as well as from other leprous countries in which the 
official records have hitherto been just as incomplete. Although we 
cannot adduce trustworthy figures, there can be little doubt that 
leprosy is really increasing in many parts of India, in South Africa, 
and in some of our West Indian colonies. It is, happily, making 
little or no progress, or is even disappearing, in Australia, New 
Zealand, and in Canada. Purneas 8. ABRAHAM. 
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